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GENERAL PEYTON C. MARCH, CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


(General March is one of the most accomplished American officers of our genera- 
tion, and until lately was in France as our foremost <artillery officer. He is one of 
the sons of the late Prof. Francis A. March, the eminent philologist of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa. He graduated at Lafayette College in 1884 and at West Point 
four years later. He made a brilliant record in the Philippines, was a member of our 
General Staff from 1903 to 1907, and was attached as a military observer to the Japa- 
nese Army in the Russo-Japanese War. General March is very highly esteemed, not 
only by our own Army but by French and British officers who became acquainted with 
him during his service under General Pershing in France. He now holds the rank 
of full General, as does Pershing, while Gen. Tasker Bliss, who is our representative 
in the Allied Council, is also a full General by brevet.). 
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Of all the great nations of the 
world, with the single exception 
of China, the least military— 
only one year ago—was the United States. 
Several of the very small countries had larger 
and better equipped armies than ours. We 
had declared war against the most efficient 
and powerful fighting organization in the his- 
tory of the world. We had not expected at 
first to take a part in the land fighting on the 
battle lines in. Europe, for several reasons. 
To begin with, we were assured that the 
English, French, and Italians had an im- 
mense superiority of men on their respective 
fighting fronts, and that the help most 
needed from us was financial credit, food and 
supplies, the building of merchant ships, and 
the assistance of the American navy against 
submarines. This estimate of the situation 
was accurate enough early in the spring of 
last year, when we entered the war. If 
there had been full unity of political and 
military programs on the side of the Allies— 
if there had been anything like such centrali- 
zation of war control as existed on the Teu- 
tonic side—the war could have been ended 
last summer, in spite of the collapse of Rus- 
sia. The stupendous mistakes of the Allies 
in 1917 might well be politely overlooked 
just now but for the fact that they have com- 
pelled. the United States to adopt a totally 
changed program, and for the further reason 
that a dislike of facing the truth has been 
a greater enemy to the Allied cause than 
have the armies of the Kaiser. It is neces- 
sary from this time forth to preach the 
wholesome gospel of seeing things as they 
are. Americans are willing to submit to a 
censorship that holds in reserve necessary 
military information. But Americans are no 
longer willing to take their news from for- 
cign sources after it has been so contaminated 
tor political reasons as to be wholly mis- 
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leading. ‘The mismanagement of the war in 
1917 led inevitably to the disasters of the 
opening weeks of the campaign of 1918. 
The truth could no longer be hidden, and 
through disaster and defeat there dawned 
the prospect of real victory and of satisfac- 
tory peace. 


So terrible have been the ravages 
of the war, that the only com- 
pensation to the world lay in 
securing the right kind of conclusions. A 
German victory foreshadowed at least an- 
other century of militarism and _ struggle. 
Even an Allied victory at a period earlier 
than 1917 meant a rearranging of empires, 
and the continuance of a European political 
system that ought to be discarded. But the 
immense German successes of 1917, and the 
supreme efforts of Germany early this year, 
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led the Allies to adopt of necessity Amer- 
ica’s advice that they unite under one com- 
mand on the Western front; while the Brit- 
ish disaster and the lack of French reserves 
forced the tardy disclosure of the real facts 
and the urgent appeal for American troops. 
It was made perfectly clear by the Brit- 
ish and French Governments that Germany 
had gained a preponderance on the Western 
front that could only be met by the sending 
of large forces from the United States 
for reserves. ‘The wonderful “man-power” 
figures that had been officially proclaimed 
throughout this country by the representa- 
tives of the British and French Govern- 
ments before the German drive of March— 
figures accompanied by the assurance that 
the Allies were at their very best and com- 
pletely capable of meeting any possible at- 
tack—proved to be sadly misleading. Amer- 
ica, while sorry enough for the predicament 
of the Allies, was glad to have the disguises 
stripped away and to know the worst in 
order to understand what ought to be done. 
The situation had changed entirely, and the 
war had become one between autocracy and 
democracy, with Germany boldly represent- 
ing one principle and the United States best 
typifying the other. 


The appeal to America to go 
over and fight in a large way on 
European soil involved two 
great victories, one immediate and the other 
prospective. The immediate victory was 
that of the democratic cause among the Al- 
lies. Without selfishness and at profound 
sacrifice, America accepted the call to send 
her sons to fight in Europe. In a separate 
quarrel of our own, we should have had no 
more fear of Germany than of Turkey. For 
a number of decades we have looked on at 
the dangerous rivalry of the empire-builders 
of Europe, meddling everywhere and em- 
broiling all peoples. Our principles are defi- 
nitely understood by the Allies. And they 
know that America goes to Europe solely on 
the understanding that we are to have hence- 
forth a world safe for small peoples; a 
league of democratic self-governing nations ; 
the principle of trusteeship over backward 
regions, rather than that of possession and 
exploitation. This is the first great victory, 
and it was won when America changed her 
program at the appeal of the Allies and be- 
gan to ship troops so fast as to justify the 
statement that we were sending “an army 
each month.” For a long time the Allies 
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had not codperated, because they were fight 
ing what should have been a good common 
cause, with an admixture of separate aims 
and a lack of full trust in one another. They 
are now rising above those selfish aims, are 
casting aside distrust, and are accepting 
American principles—which are not those 
of separate advantage but those’ of common 
welfare and of future union and harmony. 


This present victory, though not 
quite clearly perceived by every- 
one, will in due time stand out 
as the most brilliant and important of the 
entire war. It is the admitted victory for 
principles that have been emerging, and that 
will henceforth hold together the peoples of 
Great Britain, the United States, the Brit- 
ish dominions, France, and Italy, in a se- 
cure league which will be duly extended to 
include various other peoples. This moral 
victory over separatism and distrust leads 
inevitably to the physical victory that is to 
be won over German military force. The 
movement against Germany is not merely a 
coalition, which might be disarranged or 
broken through German military success or 
diplomatic intrigue. The United States has 
supplied the keystone to the arch of allied 
unity and ultimate victory. It was only nec- 
essary that the Western front extending 
from the North Sea to the Adriatic should 
be held through the present season. To make 
sure that the line would hold, America has 
been sending troops of late at the rate of 
200,000 per month. 


The 
Double 
Victory 


Awitien it Was-only a year ago that 
“Yankees” President Wilson decided on 
General Joffre’s request to send 

a few American regiments as an evidence 
to the French people that this country had 
entered the war. A single division was all 
that the French leaders then asked for. They 
preferred that we should provide money, 
food, and other supplies. We continued, 
however, gradually to increase the forces 
under Pershing’s command, and we entered 
upon a considerable program of preparation 
in France for the reception of an army that 
was to be present in force for the 1919 cam- 
paign if the war should last so long. That 
we were able on appeal to expedite the 
movement, and to put 1,000,000 men in 
France capable of supporting the British 
and French in this immediate crisis of the 
summer of 1918, gives reasonable assurance 
of the frustration of German designs. Hin- 
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denburg and Ludendorff had carefully 
planned the most powerful offensive in all 
the history of military operations. They 
were shipping more than a million troops 
who were no longer needed on the Russian 
front, and were planning to crush the Allies 
a year before America (in their opinion) 
could become a factor in the French defense. 
On both sides it was a movement against 
time. German railroad facilities were good, 
and hundreds of troop trains were bringing 
up fresh divisions of victorious men from the 
Slavonic regions which had been forced to 
sign treaties of peace. 
trained men, under inexperienced officers, 
had to be brought hundreds or thousands of 
miles by rail to ports of embarkation. They 
had then to be transported under protection 
of the Navy across a perilous ocean. Fur- 
thermore, they had to be provided with sup- 
plies and munitions under the difficulties of 
great distance and upon short notice. 


When all the difficulties on both 
sides are duly considered it is 
fairly certain that the military 
historians of the future will give America 
far greater credit for rushing the first mil- 
lion troops to France, at this unparalleled 
war crisis, than to the German leaders for 
the magnitude of their concentration of men 
and materials on the West front. No such 
teat of transportation has ever before been 
regarded as possible. And it is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that America 
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ECLIPSE OF THE HUN—VISIBLE IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD EXCEPT GERMANY 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


On our side, briefly: 














MAJOR-GENERAL HUNTER LIGGETT, U. S. A. 


(General Liggett has been appointed to the command 
of the First American Army on the fighting front in 
France. He was born in Reading, Pa., graduated at 
West Point in 1879, saw service in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, has been head of the Army War College, com- 
manded a brigade in Texas during the border troubles 
tn 1914, and has been prominent under General Pershing 
in France) 


was at the same time relied upon by Europe 
for such vast quantities of food and of mili- 
tary materials. It would require a volume 
of a thousand pages to tell in any detail the 
story of this transfer of Americans to Eu- 
rope—men and boys who a year ago for the 
most part were quite ignorant of military 
matters and were scattered across this peace- 
ful continent, engaged in many pursuits, or 
in none, and living in every town and county 
of our forty-eight States. Nor are they mere- 
ly an assemblage of human material in uni- 
forms—a mob of homesick youths without 
discipline or technical requirements. Their 
average physical quality is exceptionally 
good; their initiative and morale are prob- 
ably equal to those of any other like number 
of men in any army; and their discipline 
and technical training are amazingly com- 
plete for a body of soldiery that has as yet 
had so little experience under fire. The 
process of associating them temporarily with 
the French and British armies (“brigading”’ ) 
is very rapidly supplying this need of actual 
experience. Already the Americans in 
France—not for 1919, as we had promised, 
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but for 1918—are as solid a reality as any 
reinforcements ever were in a critical cam- 
paign. The American arrival—declare the 
Allies—is the great military fact of the war. 


The Commander-in-Chief is a 
Confidence 
As aRestored man who does not make use of 
Factor needless words; but undoubtedly 
there is no man who appreciates this arrival 
of American troops as keenly as does he who 
is to be held responsible for their use. It 
has been a favorite saying of General Foch 
that an army is not beaten until it thinks and 
feels and admits its own defeat; and it is 
an oft-quoted dictum of German leadership 
that victory in the end goes to those who 
have the strongest nerves. In short, the high- 
est leadership on both sides, while calling 
for man-power and munitions, understands 
that discouragement, disappointment, hun- 
ger, fear, loss of hope, whether in an army 
or in the nation that lies back of an army, 
must result in failure. Thus, one great value 
—perhaps the greatest—in the American ar- 
rival has been seen and felt in the magical 
growth of confidence on the Allied side. 
France is stronger and can fight better be- 
cause assurance is restored. Great Britain 
bears her recent losses better, and makes re- 
doubled efforts, because American help has 
arrived in such unexpected magnitude. Our 
friends abroad are not “passing the buck” 
to Uncle Sam. We have heard less about the 
British efforts; but undoubtedly they have 
been doing their best in England to make 
good the losses of March and April. Under 
the present system of codperation, such ef- 
forts are not wasted. Reserves are used with 
care and with good effect. Apparently, the 
Allies from this time forth will accumulate 
strength from month to month more rapidly 
than can the Germans. Thus the great ship 
of the Allied cause is no longer in a sinking 
condition. Its worst leaks have been re- 
paired, and it seems to be moving steadily, 
even if slowly, towards its destined port. 
This great thing has been accomplished by 
America’s response to signals of distress. 
Her bringing of enough prompt assistance, 
accounts for the difference between sinking 
and floating. 


The great thing was to reéstab- 
lish equilibrium, at a moment of 
extreme danger. In_ giving 
credit to America for her prompt arrival in 
force, we are not for a moment disparaging 
the efforts of the British and French in re- 


Restoring 
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sisting German onslaughts. But the Ameri- 
cans were needed because, without reserves 
to-help hold the mass attacks, the Allied line 
must before long have broken and the Ger- 
mans must have made their way to the Chan- 
nel ports and then to Paris. The American 
reserves create a situation which means 
pause, and gives opportunity for Allied re- 
cuperation. This further means opportunity 
to create a new reservoir of materials of war, 
to make good the enormous loss by capture otf 
British artillery and other supplies. We 
miay be sure that the vast gun factories and 
munition works of England are every week 
turning out material in quantities greater 
than at any previous period. French and 
Italian factories are in like manner doing 
their part. And we may also be sure that 
they can work with better results because 
it is known that American war industries are 
steadily increasing their output, and that a 
rapidly increasing tonnage of ships will from 
this time on be landing in France, each 
month, an expanding quantity of war ma- 
terial from America, of the very best quali- 
ties and types. It has been necessary since 
March, in view of German concentration in 
France, to emphasize almost exclusively the 
need of “‘man-power” ; but as soon as the lost 
balance becomes fairly well restored, and the 
Germans are checked by equal or superior 
numbers of men, the more important fact 
that characterizes this war can again be em- 
phasized. From first to last it has not been 
a war of “man-power,” in the sense of mere 
count of noses. Rather, it has been a war of 
steel industries, of ships and railroads, of coal 
mines, of artillery and machine guns. It 
has been a war of chemists, physicists, and 
engineers ; of inventors with their gas shells, 
depth bombs, and aeroplane engines; of a 
thousand forms of application to warfare of 
scientific discovery and technical skill. 


The Germans understood all 
this incomparably better than 
the military authorities of any 


Machine 
Power 
Supreme 


other nationality, at the beginning of the 


war. For many years they had been trans- 
lating invention and discovery into the lan- 
guage of aggressive war. Thus they had 
the great advantage at the outset, and it is 
more than ever surprising that they did not 
reach Paris in 1914. But they have not 
merely proceeded upon their initial advan- 
tage; for they have constantly improved their 
devices since the war began, and have shown 
a surprising elasticity in the adoption of new 
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things. They were, indeed, dis- 
appointed in their Zeppelins, but 
considering their resources they 
have made astonishing develop- 
ments of aircraft in types and in 
quantity. From the start the 
British made the great mistake of 
always underestimating German 
inventive talent, and of constantly 
disparaging Germany as respects 
her resources and her ability to 
obtain supplies. Germany’s con- 
trol over her own allies (now vas- 
sals) has been largely due to her 
superiority in war industries. She 
could furnish them with modern 











supplies, without which they 
would have been relatively help- 
less. The chief security against 
revolt of a country like Germany 
or Austria lies in the control by 
the military authorities of these 
highly specialized war instruments. Russia 
failed through lack of a manufacturing de- 
velopment that would have kept up the sup- 
ply of guns, shells and various war materials. 
Austria holds in subjection the Bohemians, 
South Slavs, and other disaffected elements 


through their lack of artillery, aircraft, ma- 
chine guns, and the various devices that make 
machine-power superior to mere numbers. 


; Inasmuch, however, as Ger- 
American 
Supplies in 


Supplies in many’s preéminence thus far has 
~ been so largely due to her war in- 
dustries, it is a logical inference that her over- 
throw is to come about through a growing 
preponderance of war material in the hands 
of her enemies. When Russia had still some 
supplies, and was actually using all that Ja- 
pan could make and transport, it was a rea- 
sonable assumption that England, France, 
and Italy could fully offset the war industry 
of Germany and Austria. Possibly there is 


not very much difference to-day between the 


two European groups in their ability to make 
ordnance, aircraft, and war supplies of all 
sorts. If, then, British, French, and Italian 
war industry is equal in magnitude and ef- 
ficiency to German and Austrian industry, 
it becomes plain that for the creation of 
sheer preponderance our American effort 
must be “all to the good.” Doubtless the 
perception of this fact last year led to an 
American optimism that expressed itself un- 
fortunately in the publishing of round fig- 
ures. It took some painful experiences. for 
us to learn the difference between voting the 


GENERAL GUILLAUMAT, RECALLED FROM SALONICA TO DEFEND PARIS 

(General Marie Louis Adolphe Guillaumat is one of the French 
heroes produced by the Battle of Verdun. t 
to Salonica, Greece, as successor to General Sarrail in command of 
the Allied army there. 
take charge of the defenses of Paris in view of the German approach) 


Some months ago he went 


Last month General Guillaumat was recalled to 


money and actually producing the goods. 
It is much easier to militarize and discipline 
young men than it is to supply them with 
rides, machine guns, artillery, and aircraft. 
When there is a Napoleon at hand, the so- 
called “military mind” works swiftly and 
produces results, because it is intelligent, de- 
cisive, knows what it wants, and acts with- 
out check. In the early period of the war, 
England allowed Kitchener to act in this 
way, and much was accomplished through the 
ability of one man to think and decide, who 
also had authority to act without restraint. 
The American military mind, on the con- 
trary, has been about as diffuse in the earlier 
processes of its arrival at conclusions and de- 
cisions as the election of a President by 
twenty million voters. Apart from a little 
initial delay, this American system of ours 
seems to obtain results. It makes for 
strength and stability in a country like ours 
to have millions of people feel, when achieve- 
ment follows disappointment, that it all be- 
longs to them and that they are codperating 
to make things go. 


It is a relief, therefore, to us in 
America—and an even greater 
relief, of course, to our allies 
abroad—to know that the period of initial 
delays is at an end, and that American war 
industries are now producing not merely 
“parts” but completed wholes that are going 
into use. Without any fuss, the airplanes 
are arriving at ports of embarkation every 
week, in huge crates, to be dropped into the 
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IF THEY CAN GET ANY COMFORT OUT OF IT THE 
HAD BETTER DO IT NOW, BECAUSE— 




















IT WILL BE THEIR LAST CHANCE 
From the World-Herald (Omaha) 





holds of waiting ships. The numbers are 
not very large as yet, but the movement is 
substantial, the machines are pronounced sat- 
isfactory, and from this time forth each 
month will, through American effort, begin 
i a marked way to increase the superiority 
of the Allies “in the air.” We have already 
demonstrated the exceptional ability of our 
young Americans to master the art of avia- 
tion. The anxious waiting period has by 
no means been a total loss, for we have so or- 
ganized and trained the aviation branch of 
our fighting forces that we shall be able at 
once to make good use of the machines. We 
have made immense strides in the science of 
military aeronautics during the past year. 


aii As the supply of machines from 
Advantages America increases rapidly during 
in Sight the next two or three months, it 
will become feasible to operate increasing 
squadrons of aircraft for the bombing of 
military objects and places back of the Ger- 
man lines. If. our European allies can but 
hold the Germans fairly even—as they may 
well hope to do in this matter of aerial war- 
fare—our own aviation corps will be enabled 
to create a crushing preponderance, with re- 
sults in a military sense that ought to be very 
important. Furthermore, constant and ever- 
increasing air raids must affect the morale 
of the German people, producing political 
results that will help to end the war. It will 
not be American policy to imitate German 


frightfulness, or to massacre women and 
school children. But if American aviators 
can throw bombs upon the gun factories of 
Essen and the munition works throughout 
the Rhine valley, they will not shrink from 
the hazards of the enterprise. 


‘ice We are publishing in this num- 

Ship ber of the REvrEW an enthusias- 
Industry tic article by Dr. Charles A. 
Eaton, upon the progress of our shipbuilding 
program, with particular reference to the 
shipyards along the Delaware River with 
Philadelphia as the central point. In our 
May number there appeared articles upon 
the revival of New England shipbuilding, 
and in the June number we presented a 
spirited account of the building of steel and 
wooden ships in the yards on the Pacific 
Coast. It is probable that the estuary of 
the Delaware River is henceforth and for 
the period of our generation to be the scene 
of the most extensive shipbuilding industry 
of any district in the world. It is thus to 
leave the Glasgow district of the Clyde far 
behind. In a future number we shall doubt- 
less revert to the subject of shipping and 
shipbuilding tributary to the port of the 
Greater New York. Among developments 
announced last month was the creation of 
a great shipbuilding plant by the United 
States Steel Corporation, on a tract of 
the broad stretch of New Jersey marsh land 
so familiar to travelers as they approach New 
York City from the west and south. Thus 
shipbuilding—the greatest of our war in- 
dustries—is literally going forward by leaps 
and bounds. The steel supply of the coun- 
try has been brought under direct Govern- 
ment control, so that ordinary building and 
manufacturing must await the requirements 
of the Government for ships, railroad work, 
guns, ammunition, war trucks, and the many 
other demands for steel of the shops that are 
directly meeting the war needs of the 
United States and-the Allied governments. 


Thus within a year we have in 
of the the United States laid the foun- 


Thirty Years 


Kai: A ‘ 
aser dations for a national structure 


of militarism that constitutes a marvelous 
transformation of energy from the arts of 
peace to those of war. The German Em- 
peror last month celebrated the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his accession to the throne. In 
reply to a telegram from Chancellor von 
Hertling, the Emperor made a brief state- 
ment intended not merely for the German 
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THE TWO MAPS 
From the Tribune (Chicago)—@ John T. McCutcheon 


people, but also for the world’s court of 
public opinion. First he referred to his 
statement of five years previous, when he had 
heralded himself as having for a quarter of 
a century been Europe’s most faithful prince 
of peace. He characterizes the struggle of 
the past four years as one forced upon Ger- 
many by her enemies, and rejoices that he 
has “the good fortune to stand at the head of 
the most capable people on earth.” The sen- 
tence that will be most quoted is as follows: 


I know that Prussian. militarism, so much 
abused by our enemies, which my forefathers 
and I in a spirit of dutifulness, loyalty, order, 
and obedience, have nurtured, has given Ger- 
many’s sword and the German national strength 
to triumph, and that victory will bring a peace 
which will guarantee the German life. 


It will then be my sacred duty, as well as 
that of the states, with all our power to see to 
the healing of the wounds caused by the war 
and to secure a happy future for the nation. 


Without disguise, therefore, the 
Emperor William to-day looks 
forward to an era of peace based 
upon the triumph of German militarism as 
nurtured through the thirty years of his reign 
and through traditional Hohenzollern policy. 
No one can doubt Germany’s intention, if 
fairly successful in this- war, to develop 
Prussian military power in future beyond 
the present maximum. One of the principal 
topics of discussion during the past month 


Planning 
Future 
Militarism 


has been the new treaties and arrangements 
between Germany and Austria, which have 
been signed by the Emperors and their min- 
isters of state. These agreements virtually 
unify the armies, bringing the Austrian 
forces under the German system and also 
explicitly under control of the German Gen- 
eral Staff. It is definitely proposed, there- 
tore, to extend Prussian militarism through- 
out the regions brought under German vas- 
salage. The Emperor’s plan is to keep the 
German military strength and control at 
such a point as to render it impossible for 
neighboring countries like Russia to enter 
again upon a period of dangerous military 
preparation. Undoubtedly the Emperor 
longs for peace, but he proposes to have 
it with Europe under the overwhelming con- 
trol of Germany. 


It is against this now well-ma- 
tured conception of the Germarr 
leaders that the United States 
lias decided to become a military power of 
the first magnitude. We do not propose to 
live unarmed in a world that is to be ruled 
by those who deny the principles of self- 
government and of the equal rights of races 
and peoples. We believe that the German 
overlordship cannot break its way out of 
Europe, and that—with the full codperation 
of the present group of Allies, including 
America and Japan—the German people 


American 
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HIS ONE REGRET 
Katser Biv: “If Bismarck could only see me now!” 
From News of the World (London) 


and those subject to the Hapsburg rule can 
be rescued from their military masters and 
converted to the doctrines of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. It was at first a terrible 
shock to most of us to accept the view that 
America had to become so tremendously mili- 
tarized. Many of us had long advocated 
universal military training on the Swiss plan, 
and had demanded the maintenance of a 
very powerful navy. But we had not be- 
lieved .that. we should be confronted with a 
situation so appalling as that which Germany 
has created. We have made the plunge, 
however, and are bearing it much more 
hopefully and gallantly than we had sup- 
posed that we could. 


Pee The truth is that America is 
the more united in this military ef- 
— fort than in anything the coun- 

try has ever undertaken. When thie draft 
was first proposed, the idea of ‘‘conscrip- 
tion” was reV¥olting to millions of Ameri- 
cans. To-day there is no opposition to it 
worth noticing. It is regarded merely as 
a method by which the just and fair princi- 
ple of doing one’s duty by the country can 
best be put into effect. On the part of many 
thousands of individuals it means sacrifice 
of ordinary interests. Countless conscripts 
have sacrificed their businesses, or the emolu- 
ments of their professions. Many have gone 
to the army leaving heavy burdens of toil 


upon wives or mothers. Heroism has become 
the common thing in humble American 
homes. With many awkward mistakes and 
riuch stupidity in the arrangement of de- 
tails, the draft system has been improved 
trom time to time until it works surprisingly 
well. It is not regarded as a mark of un- 
willingness to serve when a young man is 
drafted. The drafted men are of as good 
standing in the army as the volunteers. 
Drafting is regarded as a system devised by 
the Government through which it selects 
those that it wishes to have in the army, as 
rapidly and in such order as it prefers, while 
it leaves others in the occupations where 
they are for the present supposed to be use- 
ful. Experience has shown that the young 
men just of age take military training easily, 
and can be spared from industry and from 
homes rather better than those who are older. 
The amended draft law has now placed upon 
the register the civilians who have become 
twenty-one years old since June 5, 1917. 
This has added about three-quarters of a 
million names to the lists. There is discus- 
sion at Washington of the proposal to bring 
within the draft registration all men between 
eighteen and forty-five, but there is no im- 
mediate prospect of this being done. In the 
enforcement of the draft by exemption 
boards, there is to be large discretion a$ re- 
spects the taking of men not fully occupied 
in useful employments. State laws are also 
promoting this idea that every man must be 
contributing his share of effort by working 
diligently at something that gives to the na- 
tion at war more than the man takes from it. 


The country is gradually learn- 
ing a good deal about the prin- 
ciples of war-time economy. 
Thus it is patriotic to help increase the food 
supply. It is also patriotic to consume food 
locally produced, in order to lighten the 
burdens of transportation. Moreover, it is 
meritorious to consume kinds of food that 
would not otherwise be sent abroad to our 
soldiers or to the Allied populations. There 
is a marked limit to the supply of wool and 
other fibers used in making cloths. There is 
also a limit to labor in the textile industries. 
It is patriotic to allow those industries and 
the clothing trades to supply the soldiers; 
and civilians will best serve the country by 
finding to what a remarkable extent they 
can do without new articles of clothing. 
The greatest reservoir of woolen goods and 
other textiles in the entire world is in the 


Practical 
Economy 
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closets and storage places of several million 
American homes. Mr. McAdoo, some weeks 
ago, made a great hit by referring to his half- 
soled shoes and mended trousers. There are 
a good many energetic and well-meaning 
women going about in a somewhat bustling 
way to do what they call “war work,” whose 
service to the country would be much in- 
creased in value if they should merely abstain 
from buying new clothes and other things 
that they do not need. One of the greatest 
practical services to the country could be ren- 
dered by learning how to consume less coal. 
A little study would diminish the consump- 
tion of fuel for cooking in summer time. 
Millions upon millions of tons of coal would 
be saved if people would learn to sit in rooms 
heated at say 65° instead of 70° or higher. 


It is reasonable to believe that 
the war period is not going to 
bring such privations to America 
as it has brought to Europe. We have in 
sight the magnificent wheat crop of 1918, 
now being harvested. The prospect for 
bounteous crops of other kinds is excellent. 
More people are making gardens this sum- 
mer than ever before, and with better suc- 
cess. We can be economical and careful in 
the use of food without impairment of health, 
and‘ can save immense quantities of wheat, 
sugar, beef, and pork to send abroad. As 
the number of men in the army increases we 
shall gradually learn to do without, many of 
the luxuries of normal times, so that labor 
may be available for war industries and for 
agriculture. The use of automobiles has 
not been harshly suppressed by our Govern- 
ment as by those of most foreign countries. 
But by arrangement with the manufacturers 
the Government has secured a great reduc- 
tion in the number of passenger cars to be 
made this year and next year, so that the in- 
dustry may be better able to give the army 
and the country an ample supply of trucks, 
of farm tractors, and of machines and imple- 
ments suited to the emergency. People will 
continue to use automobiles—most of the use 
being for practical purposes of transportation 
rather than for needless enjoyment. But it 
will be patriotic, in these times, to make a 
very sparing use of gasolene. 


Comfort 
Not Yet 
Sacrificed 


One of the reasons why the 
country is bearing the militariz- 
ing process so well is to be found 
in the fine effect upon the boys who go into 
the Army. There was dread at first be- 


Benefits of 
Army 
Training 


cause in the past Army life has been re- 
garded as demoralizing. In going away from 
the shelter of home life there is always 
the risk that change may bring physical or 
moral harm. When change of scene, how- 
ever, comes in response to the call of duty, 
the effects are usually beneficial. And in 
the case of our recent Army development the 
advantages have been most remarkable, 
when one considers them in average terms. 
Every neighborhood is now proud of its 
contributions to the Army and Navy. Gen- 
erally speaking, there has been improvement 
in all that goes to the making of responsible . 
men and citizens. Certain high conceptions 
have been in the minds of civilian officials 
and of professional heads. Secretary Daniels 
has always thought of the Navy as a great 
school through which to pass young Ameri- 
cans in such a way as to make them better 
fitted for civil life. Such ideas are equally 
congenial to Secretary Baker. President 
Wilson has unswervingly supported the pro- 
grams which look to the maintenance of fine 
morale, and of decent surroundings for 
Army and Navy. Where the conception is 
sound and right, there will almost certainly 
follow a series of practical measures to 
realize the thing aimed at. 


Our new Army has a long way 
yet to go before it has fully 
worked out what it is now entire- 
ly feasible to accomplish for young officers as 
well as for enlisted men in camps, canton- 
ments, on shipboard, or under other condi- 
tions not those of actual fighting. There are 
some things even yet to be learned from the 
Germans, who have long endeavored to make 
the term of military service one of industrial 
and general education. It might be well to 
attach to the headquarters staff at each can- 
tonment several experts of energy and experi- 
ence, to be selected with the aid of Commis- 
sioner Claxton, who would help to develop 
in the most efficient and direct way the edu- 
cational work of the Army. Great numbers 
of men have come into the Southern camps 
who can neither read nor write. In prison 
camps of Siberia, where large bodies of Ger- 
man soldiers were long detained, regular 
university work was organized and carried 
on, many professors being found who were ca- 
pable of teaching the students who had been 
torn away from their school or university 
courses, or from technical and professional 
studies. Our own Army already has classes 
and instruction in many subjects, and there 
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is not much time for merely academic work; 
but we should have better soldiers as well as 
better citizens if the educational activities 
of the camps were further developed. The 
Third Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Kep- 
pel, recently dean of Columbia College, New 
York, is in full sympathy with all such Army 
progress, but he needs the support of an in- 
telligent public opinion. Fortunately, the 
professional Army itself takes kindly to the 
new ideas. - 


. _... Qn the side of social activities 
Social Facilities 


in the and opportunities, the Army is 

A : 

rom. showing most commendable in- 
telligence. Every cantonment has its series 


of Y. M. C. A. buildings, where the men 
may read, write letters, hear music, and en- 


A SPECIAL CLASS AT WORK IN ONE OF THE NAVY'S GREAT TRAINING CAMPS 


joy themselves. ‘here are auditoriums, the- 
aters, and assembly places for lectures and 
picture shows. The Knights of Columbus 
are working in their own way, in full har- 
mony with the methods of the Y. M. C, A. 
A remarkable innovation is the institution, 
found in every large camp and cantonment, 
known as the Hostess House. This is sup- 
ported by the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Its special object is to provide a 
place where wives, mothers, or other friends 
of soldiers may go and wait in comfort, and 
where their relatives or friends in uniform 
can visit them and have refreshments with 
them. Experience has steadily widened the 
functions of these Hostess Houses, until their 
existence in the cantonments is not merely 
tolerated but is regarded with the highest 
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A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN THE LIVING ROOM OF A HOSTESS HOUSE SUCH AS EVERY CANTONMENT AND 


LARGE CAMP NOW FURNISHES 
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favor by the Army authori- 
ties. In the Southern camps 
and in some of the Northern 
ones, Hostess Houses are 
now being provided for col- 
ored women, while smaller 
establishments are being  en- 
larged to meet growing de- 
mands. The presence in the 
Army training centers of the 
type of women placed in the 
Hostess ‘Houses by the Y. 
W. C. A. is immensely ben- 
eficial. Officers’ wives in 
considerable numbers become 
volunteer helpers in these es- 
tablishments, while many 
women of high character 
from cities adjacent to the 
cantonments give like sup- 
port to the enterprise. 


There is no dan- 
ger of according 
too much praise 
to the manner in which the 
American Library Associa- 
tion has carried out its un- 
dertaking to provide in all 
the permanent camps at home 
—as well as to our men 
abroad and to the Navy— 


The 
Soldiers’ 
Libraries 














suitable library _ facilities, 
with well-chosen books and 
librarians capable of helping 
soldiers to select reading 
matter, whether for enter- 
tainment or for various kinds of study. For 
an improvised undertaking, it would be hard 
to match this admirable achievement of our 
modest but skilful American librarians, 
whose leader in the project has been Mr. 
Herbert Putnam, head of the Congressional 
Library at Washington. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of good books have been contributed 
by the public, while large numbers of neces- 
sary books have been directly purchased. 
Everything is carefully sorted and classified 
before it goes to the library shelves in the 
various camps. 


© Paul Thompson 


(Left to right: 
Point; 


, Greatest and most impressive, 
Typical 

Cantonment however, of all the cantonment 
Hospital 


agencies and facilities is the es- 
tablishment known as the Base Hospital. 
Here again we find first a great conception 
and then a splendid struggle to realize it. 


The chief mistake of our cantonment system — 


Assistant Secretary Keppel; 
of Staff at Washington) 


WAR DEPARTMENT LEADERS AT THE RECENT WEST POINT GRADUATION 


Secretary Baker; Colonel Tillman, Commandant of West 
and General Peyton C. March, Chief 


at the start was the failure at Washington 
to perceive that physical conditions as _re- 
spects environment and the health of the men 
themselves are of more primary importance 
in developing a training establishment like 
one of our cantonments than the strictly mil- 
itary work. The cantonments were demoral- 
ized last fall and winter by terrible epidemics 
of pneumonia, not to mention scarlet fever, 
measles, and a hundred other maladies. 
Many deaths resulted, because the hospitals 
had not been completed or properly equipped, 
and because the great surgeons and physicians 
in charge of these hospitals had not sufficient 
authority. These dreadful mistakes will be 
duly recorded in the medical and surgical 
history of the war. They are now, happily, 
almost overcome and lived down. The Army 
medical service is a triumph in spite of ob- 
stacles, because the men at the head of it are 
the most capable professional men in the 
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whole world. <A typical base hospital in one 
of the regular cantonments may be regarded 
as extending over an area perhaps a mile long 
and half a mile wide, this space being cov- 
ered with pavilions and wards, suitably 
grouped, well fitted for their purposes, and 
with various laboratories and special facilities. 


Recruits arriving in these can- 
Doctoring 
Upthe | tonments from town and coun- 
Recruits tryside are given careful medical 
examination. In the Southern centers, for 
example, they are examined for hookworm 
and malaria, while they are also, of course, 
vaccinated against smallpox and inoculated 
against the different forms of typhoid. The 
hookworm cases are exceedingly numerous, 
and they are all treated by the methods which 
were adopted and set in motion a few years 
ago by the Rockefeller International Health 
Commission. The men are completely trans- 
formed by medical treatment and Army life. 
In one of these Southern camps (Camp Jack- 
son, at Columbia, S. C.) a distinguished New 
York physician, Major Herrick, has had re- 
markable success in reducing the mortality 
from meningitis by the serum treatment ; and 
thus research goes hand in hand with appli- 
cations of established methods in these vast 
hospitals. During the coming winter we.may 
hope for a great reduction in the ravages of 
pneumonia. It has been found possible to 
man these great hospitals with experts and 
specialists of excellent qualifications, for the 
more important places, but it has been very 
hard to provide these leading men with the 
right kind of medical assistants and with a 
sufficient number of well-trained nurses. 


me As a result of our war experi- 
Socializing ; . 
the Medical ence, we shall in this country go 
Profession very far in the direction of so- 
cializing medicine and surgery. We shall 
greatly enlarge the sphere of supervision over 
school children, whose eyes, teeth, and gen- 
eral health will be looked after with quite as 
much concern as their progress in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. We shall have uni- 
versal military training, and in that connec- 
tion we shall make the medical and surgical 
care of the men the first essential. We shall 
give our doctors and surgeons a higher train- 
ing, and then obtain from them a wider 
service to the community. We shall remem- 
ber that the ounce of prevention is worth 
more than the pound of cure; organize to 
prevent infant mortality; stamp out tuber- 
culosis by public-health methods; utilize spe- 


cialists in groups in large establishments on 
the plan of these Army base hospitals. Thus 
we shall make the healing art serve the public 
in a more efficient way, and get rid of the 
disadvantages of some of the present cus- 
toms of competitive private practice. Mean- 
while, every intelligent citizen should be in- 
formed about the magnificent work that the 
Army Medical Corps is carrying on; and the 
Government should’ support its own fine 
work without stint. Generally speaking, the 
sanitary systems of the cantonments are now 
admirable. It will be possible completely to 
rid the camps of such disease-carriers as the 
common fly and certain species of mosquitoes. 
We shall have immense numbers of newly 
drafted young men in the cantonments this 
coming winter, and it should be the pride of 
the War Department to keep down the in- 
fectious diseases and to keep up the mental 
and physical fitness of the recruits. 


Shien It has seemed to us that the 
War Washington authorities were not 
Training : - 

- quick to see the incomparable as- 
set ready at their hands in our marvelous 
series of American universities, colleges, and 
technical schools, Scores of thousands of 
students were recruited into the Army from 
the college dormitories, at a loss from every 
standpoint. The colleges themselves were al- 
ready marvelous aggregations of facilities for 


training. First and foremost, each one had — 


its picked body of young men under disci- 
pline, with full time at their disposal. Each 
institution had its faculties proficient in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineering, 
special subjects pertaining to the signal corps, 
modern languages, and many other things. 
Instead of taking a thousand students away 
from a college to a hastily improvised camp, 
it would have been much better to keep the 
students within college walls and bring the 
military touch to the place. This at last has 
been done. A number of our institutions 
will this fall give better instruction prepara- 
tory to modern Army work than West Point 
has been able to give in the past. President 
Hadley, two months ago, in this Review, 
presented a brief statement showing the 
training in field artillery at Yale. Last 
month he told the Yale alumni at their com- 
mencement gathering that seventy out of sev- 
enty-one men sent up from the Yale Naval 
Training Unit had received line commissions. 
President Van Hise, this month, gives us a 
glimpse of what the University has done and 
is doing for military preparation. 
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Mr. Powell, of the University 
of Illinois, contributes an inter- 
esting article upon the war work 
of a series of the great Western colleges 
known as the “Land Grant” institutions be- 
cause they were originally endowed with 
public lands given by Congress. The United 
States Treasury has given many millions of 
dollars to these institutions, and they are 
glad to recognize in return their full duty 
in the present emergency. The country needs 
educated young men for every kind of citizen 
service, whether for Army or Navy or 
civilian work. The colleges should be fully 
maintained in these times, adding military 
drill and special military courses, and modi- 
fying their ordinary academic work to meet 
the situation. Many of the colleges are in 
financial difficulties; and if they have useful 
work to do they ought not to hesitate to ask 
for what they need. Every dollar given to 
the emergency war funds of one of our lead- 
ing universities or colleges at this time will 
be thoroughly well spent, and may be re- 
garded as an economical investment for 
strictly patriotic objects. No individuals or 
institutions have risen to the public need 
with more unselfish enthusiasm than the 
heads of our colleges and the student bodies. 
The best possible place just now for the boys 
from seventeen to the approach of twenty- 
one is in a good educational institution that 
gives military training and instruction. Fur- 
thermore, those who take the longer view as 
well as the shorter, are well aware that it 
is a patriotic thing to make sacrifices in order 
that these younger boys may obtain a good 
education, and may be prepared to play their 
part when they become of age. 


Keep the 
Colleges at 
Their Best 


The lists of casualties become 
longer from day to day as our 
American soldiers take more 
active part in the great struggle that rages 
with intermittent intensity from Flanders to 
Alsace. There is sorrow in many homes 
over these losses, but there is great pride in 
the courage, chivalry, fine spirit, and trust- 
inspiring qualities of the young Americans 
who have gone abroad. We have yet to be 
tested on a very large scale at the front, but 
the marines in particular have had an oppor- 
tunity to earn high praise. The plan of at- 
taching American brigades to French and 
English divisions and corps is, of course, a 
temporary one. Already our seasoned men 
are being organized in American fighting di- 
visions. General Hunter Liggett has been 


Our Troops 
Inspire 
Confidence 
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MAJOR CHARLES H. MAYO, OF THE SURGEON- 
GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 

(Dr. Mayo is one of the two famous brothers, whose 
work as surgeons has given Rochester, Minn., a world- 
wide fame. He is one of the group of distinguished 
members of the medical profession who have assisted 
Surgeon-General Gorgas and Dr. Franklin H. Martin in 
creating the vast system of army hospitals and the whole 
scheme of surgical, medical, and sanitary administration 
that is so creditable to our army, to our Government. 
and to the progress of the medical profession) 


made field commander of the first Ameri- 
can fighting army. We have not yet sent sol- 
diers to Italy, but it is intended that we— 
like the English and French—should have 
some part in supporting the Italians, whose 
wonderful resistance to the Austrian on- 
slaughts was showing good promise when 
these pages were closed for the press on June 
20. Since the Italians have formed their 
agreement with the South Slavs regarding 
ports on the Adriatic, we begin to find hope 
of sound and workable solutions for the 
tangled problems of Austria-Hungary and 
the Balkans. The military empire of the 
Hapsburgs is not likely to survive, although 
there must be one or more federations of self- 
governing States. 


There is good ground for the be- 


will . ; 
shustria | lief that the war will not 
reas ©?" end in national humiliation for 
Italy. It is more likely that Austria will be 


broken up than that Italy will be crushed 
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PROF, THOMAS G. MASARYK, OF BOHEMIA 


(This distinguished publicist and scholar has been the 
foremost representative of the Bohemians, or Czechs, 
in the Austrian Parliament. He has spent much of the 
past year in Russia, and has recently come to this coun- 
try by way of Vladivostok. He was already known in 
Chicago, Washington, and New York, and his presence 
will promote an understanding in ‘America of racial 
and political conditions in Austria-Hungary and in 
Russia) 


and forced out of the war. Every month 
the signs grow clearer that Austria will be 
unable to keep down the Czechs and other 
Slavonic elements of the population. There 
is steadily increasing enthusiasm in America 
for the cause of the Bohemians and that of 
the South Slavs; and this has been stimulated 
by the presence here of able leaders, notably 
the distinguished Prof. Masaryk, of Prague, 
who is perhaps the most eminent of the 
scholarly leaders of the Slavonic world. Ger- 
many seems to have been making rapid 
strides in the economic organization and con- 
trol of the Baltic States of Russia, the 
Ukraine, and Finland. But the ultimate 
fate of all these regions now hangs upon the 
Western campaign. If Germany fails in 
France, and if Allied preponderance finally 
drives Hindenburg back to defensive posi- 
tions, there will be political ferment in Ger- 
many itself, and there will be rapid repudia- 
tion of German control in the now detached 
portions of Russia. There has been constant 
discussion throughout the past month of 
plans for intervening in Russia by way of 
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Serbia. ‘These matters are gravely impor- 
tant, but the immediate crisis is on tly 
French fighting front. 


Prevaring for Congress having yielded to the 
New jydgment of President Wilson 
Taxes and of Secretary McAdoo in the 

matter of passing a new revenue bill at this 

session, it began at once its summer’s work 
of framing a law to raise the greatest sum 
of taxes ever attempted in any country. On 

June 6th, Secretary McAdoo outlined, in a 

letter to Representative Claude Kitchin, his 

own ideas concerning taxation for 1918. He 
estimates the disbursements of the Treasury 
during the year ending June 30, 1919, at 
$24,000,000,000. Of this total he advises 
that not more than $16,000,000,000 be 
raised by means of bonds, leaving the new 
tax requirements at $8,000,000,000. This 
would mean an aggregate of taxes levied on 
the business and incomes of 1918 just about 
twice as large as those paid for the year 

1917. In calculating the total expenditure 

of the year, twenty-four billions, Mr. Me- 

Adoo begins with the actual disbursements 

for the month of May, 1918, of slightly 

more than $1,500,000,000 and assumes that 

there will be an increase of one hundred mil- 

lion dollars each month. In the year end- 

ing June 30, 1918, our disbursements will 
be about half as much as those estimated 
for the next twelve months, and_ one- 
third of the total was produced by taxes. 

Mr. McAdoo aims to preserve the pro- 

portion of one-third in taxes and two-thirds 

in bonds. It is a very much greater pro- 
portion of taxes than any other country has 


been able to achieve for its war. ex- 
penditures. 
,. Mr. McAdoo did not hesitate 
Mr. McAdoo's P 
Tax to make specific recommenda- 
Ideas 


tions to Congress as to the de- 
tails of the new revenue bill. Most impor- 
tant among these was his suggestion that a 
real war-profits measure should be framed 
tc tax at a very heavy rate those new and 
often enormous gains due solely or chiefly 
to the accident of war. He cites the exam- 
ple of Great Britain, where there is a rate 
of no less than 80 per cent. levied on the 
excess of the year’s profits over a standard 
set by the average of the net incomes of cer- 
tain pre-war years. This war-profits tax 
Mr. McAdoo would have “superimposed” 
on our present “excess profits” tax, the un- 
happy payer to use that one of the two for- 
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FRANKLIN Q. BROWN 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. AND PURCHASES OF THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION 


(One of the most practical and efficient of the numerous committees and boards called to the aid of the Govern- 
ment is one selected by Mr. McAdoo and Mr. John Skelton Williams to assist them in an advisory capacity on the 


financial side of the great business of keeping the railroad system up to the mark. 


Col. Franklin Q. Brown, chair- 


man of the committee, is a New York banker and financier who has had an earlier career of wide experience in 


railroad work. i 
versant with the problems of railway finance. 
man of affairs of Richmond, Va.) 


mulz which will hit him the harder. The 
Secretary of the Treasury recognizes that 
the present excess profits measure has many 
inequities and he suggests that these be re- 
moved. Further, he calls for a normal tax 
on unearned incomes beyond 12 per cent. 
and advocates varied and substantial taxes 
on luxuries. 


Not only Mr. McAdoo, but 
How to i ° 
Deal with practically the’ entire body of 
Profits 


clear-headed citizens in America 
are calling for a true excess war-profits tax. 
A year ago this magazine, in a special article, 
showed that such a device was in all equity 
and practicability the orie to be relied upon 
for the bulk of the money to be raised by 
taxation. ‘The matter has only to be stated 
in its simplest terms to convince any man of 
intelligence. It is impossible, as Mr. Me- 
Adoo explains in his letter to Representative 
Kitchin, for the United States Government 
to spend tens of billions of dollars per year 
for commodities, armament and supplies to 
be used in war without suddenly producing 
huge profits for hundreds of concerns that 
are kept running night and day to turn out 
products at good prices, all of which go to 
the best customer in the world, without any 
selling expense or the slightest deduction for 
July—2 


Mr. Festus J. Wade is president of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, and thoroughly con- 
Mr. Fred W. Scott is a well-known banker, railroad director, and 


losses. It is neither practicable nor desirable 
to attempt any prevention of these profits. It 
is both practicable and desirable to take a 
good round proportion of them back in taxes, 
and Great Britain has done it with as nearly 
perfect success and contentment as is pos- 
sible. These profits are due to the war and 
tc the war only; they should be called on 
to pay for the war. If anything further were 
necessary to support the idea of taking them, 
it might be added that, along with the aver- 
age thoughtful citizen, along with the eco- 
nomic experts—the very captains of industry 
who would be most directly affected are 
themselves in favor of’ this one indubitable 
taxing device. 


‘pitiiaiiiia Director-( seneral McAdoo took 

_at the a bold step in his work of run- 
Railway fever ning the 250,000 miles of Amer- 
ican railways when, May 21, he relieved 
from duty every railroad president in the 
country. The step was taken in order to 
give more perfect unity, order and responsi- 
bility to the federal operation of the roads. 
In many cases, it is understood, the former 
presidents of roads will be reappointed fed- 
eral directors of their respective companies, 
but in such cases they will receive their pay 
from the Government and be responsible 
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only to the Director-General, and not to the 
private stockholders of the roads. No objec- 
tion will be made to the former executives 
staying at the head of their corporations, 
representing their stockholders in the busi- 
ness dealings of their properties with the 
Government; but in such cases they will be 
paid from the funds belonging to these stock- 
holders and will have no authority over op- 
erating affairs. New operating heads will 
be appointed ‘by the regional directors of the 
railways, who, in certain cases, as in that of 
Alfred H. Smith, former president of the 
New York Central Lines, will themselves be 
recruited from the ranks of the superseded 
railway heads. 


i Some comment in railway and 
‘0 Agreements . ‘ ; 

Vet financial circles was caused by the 

Completed decision to do without the serv- 
ices of two such prominent and able men as 
Daniel Willard and Samuel Rea, presidents 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and of the Penn- 
sylvania lines, respectively. These gentle- 
men will be retained by the stockholders of 
their corporations and will have much im- 
portant work to do in negotiating with the 
Government in the matter of the compensa- 


tion to be paid their roads for their rental 


and use by the nation. Although the roads 
were taken over by the Government six 
months ago, not a single contract has yet 
been signed designating the exact sums to be 
paid any railroad for its use. On June 6 
there was a meeting of more than a hundred 
high railroad officials, relieved by Mr. Mc- 
Adoo of operating work, with representa- 
tives of the security holders of their roads, 
to discuss the matter of a uniform agreement 
with the Government as to compensation. 
These representatives of the private owners 
of the railroads are attempting to carry three 
important points in their final compensation 
agreements: (1) That the rental paid be 
exactly that suggested by the President—the 
average net income of the three years ending 
with 1917. The Government wishes to de- 
scribe the standard of return as “np more” 
than this average income; (2) the roads ask 
that any maintenance expenditures in excess 
of the average of the three years be paid by 
the Government, and (3) the railroad rep- 
resentatives oppose any charges against them 
for additions that cannot be used by the roads 
after the war. It is expected that before 
very long a blanket form of contract between 
the roads and the Government will be agreed 
on to cover the great majority of the lines. 


Railway Earn- OF June 17, the Interstate Com- 
ings Under Fed- merce Commission made a de- 
eral Operation + ailed report of the operating re- 
sults of the railways during the first four 
months of Government control. The fright- 
ful operating conditions of last winter inevi- 
tably caused a very bad showing. Although © 
the gross revenues of the roads increased ~ 
$109,000,000, or 9 per cent., in the first four 
months of this year, the net income decreased 
$109,000,000, or no less than 40 per cent.— 
the poorest showing for any like period in the 
history of our railroading. ‘The bright part 
of the -report was the net results for April, 
which brought a decrease of only 3.3 per 
cent. against the average of 40—striking evi- 
dence that, with the coming of better weather 
conditions, the new management was on its 
way to cope with the enlarged operating ex- 
penses. The Railroad Administration has 
published the detailed figures of the expendi- 
tures for equipment and maintenance that it 
expects to make out of the $938,000,000 fund 
authorized last month by Director-General 
McAdoo, and the wise investment of this 
great sum under the advice of the Railway 
Finance Advisory Committee should go far 
to reduce the inordinate expense of conduct- 
ing transportation, which is the item that has 
made trouble in the railway income accounts 
of the past eight months. 


On June 10, Dr. Garfield, head 
of the Federal Fuel Administra- 
tion, issued a stern warning to 
the country as to the necessity of economy in 
using coal if we are not to suffer from an 
even more serious shortage than last winter. 
To meet the demands of the seething war in- 
dustries, the country will need during the 
next twelve months at least 80,000,000 tons 
of coal more than it used during the last 
year. The available supply of mining labor 
and of transportation facilities will scarcely 
add 20,000,000 tons to last year’s produc- 
tion. This puts it squarely up to the coun- 
try to save 60,000,000 tons in the twelve 
coming months. Two general fields of sav- 
ing are possible: (1) the restriction of coal 
consumption by industries not essential to the 
conduct of the war; and (2) economy on the 
part of domestic users. A start has been 
made in the first field with an order from 
the Fuel Administration reducing the amount 
of coal to be used in the manufacture of 
pleasure automobiles to 25 per cent. of the 
amount used last year—on the face of it a 
very drastic restriction. 


Warnings as 
to Next 
Winter’s Coal 




















AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF VENICE, AGAIN THREATENED BY AUSTRIAN ARMIES 


(The art center of Italy has been to a great extent deserted by its inhabitants ever since November of last year, 


when the Austro-German armies approached within twenty miles of the city. 


Enemy air raids have been frequent, 


and much damage has been done. Art’ objects were removed or carefully protected by sandbags. The city is situated 
on numerous small islands lying between the mouths of the Piave and Po Rivers) 


RECORD OF 


EVENTS 


IN THE WAR 


(From May 10 to June 19, 1918) 


The Last Part of May 


May 19.—A German air raid over London at 
night results in the death of 44 persons. 

May 20.—It is reported that China and Japan 
have concluded a treaty relating to joint military 
operations in Siberia. 

May 22.—An official dispatch from France de- 
clares that the Austrian Empire has published a 
decree “taking the first steps toward reéstablish- 
ment of order in Bohemia,” involving a scheme 
of redistricting in which the influence of German 
elements will be increased. 


May 23.—The British transport Moldavia is 
torpedoed and sunk off the coast of England; 
53 American soldiers are killed by the explosion. 

May 24.—Mexico severs diplomatic relations 
with Cuba, giving as explanation a desire to 
avoid tension over measures which the state of 
war has obliged Cuba to dictate and which af- 
fect Mexican interests. 

Nicaragua reports that Costa Rica has declared 
war on the Central Powers. 


May 25-June 14.—One or two German sub- 
marines operating off the coast of New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, sink nineteen 
ships, mostly sailing vessels but including one 
passenger steamer bound from Porto Rico to 
New York; sixteen lives are lost through the 
capsizing of a small boat in a storm. 

May 26.—Turkey demands of the Transcau- 
casian government in Russia the surrender of 
specified territory and the use of railroads for 
the transportation of Turkish troops and supplies. 


May 27.—The great German offensive is re- 


newed, after a pause lasting since April 30; the 
movement is southward (instead of westward, as 
in March and April), on a 35-mile front in the 
Aisne sector, between Soissons and Rheims, held 
by the French; the important height of Chemin 
des Dames is captured. 


May 28.—The American troops carry out suc- 
cessfully their first important attack, capturing 
the village of Cantigny, in Picardy, and 200 pris- 
oners. 

May 29.—The Germans occupy Soissons and 
attain a maximum of 20 miles in three days, and 
25,000 prisoners. 

May 30.—A German newspaper publishes the 
text of an agreement under which the German 
and Austrian Emperors (meeting on May 13) 
“form a close military alliance for twenty-five 
years, during which both parties pledge them- 
selves to employ the entire strength of their peo- 
ples for military purposes.” 

May 31.—The United States transport President 
Lincoln is torpedoed and sunk off the French coast, 
while returning; 23 of the crew are lost. 


The First Week of June 


June 1—The German armies, halted at the 
Marne, begin to push westward. 

The London Times calculates that 1137 air- 
planes were brought down in battle during May: 
the Germans claim 222, the British 492, the 
French 234, Americans and Belgians 13; the re- 
mainder were on Italian and Turkish fronts. 

June 5—A Russian estimate of German and 
Austrian troops in Russia places the number at 
300,000 (exclusive of Finland). 
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June 6-7.—American marines, attacking the 
Germans northwest of Chateau-Thierry (the most 
advanced point in the present German offensive), 
gait ‘more than two miles on.a front of six miles. 


The Second Week of June 


June 9.—The center of German attack is shifted 
to the northwest, with increased force on a front 
of twenty miles between Montdidier and Noyon. 


June 10.—A_ small Italian motor-boat sinks 
with a torpedo the Austrian battleship Svent 
Istvan as it attempts to steal out of the harbor 
of Pola; a second Austrian battleship is damaged 
by another motor-boat. 


June 12.—American troops complete their 
seizure of German positions in the Belleu Wood, 
northwest of Chateau-Thierry. 

Final figures for the eighth German war loan, 
including subscriptions from the army, place the 
total at $3,750,000,000. 


June 14.—The latest phase of the German 
drive, west of the Oise River (begun on June 
9), is definitely halted—chiefly due to a remark- 
ably successful French counter-attack on June 11. 

Turkish troops occupy Tabriz, second largest 
city in Persia (in what was formerly the Russian 
sphere of influence) ; the American consulate and 
a missionary hospital are looted. 


The Third Week of June 


June 15.—The Austrians begin an offensive 
against the Italian lines, from the Asiago Plateau 
along the Piave River to the Adriatic Sea. 

American troops in France total more than 800,- 
000 men, according to an announcement of the 
Chief of Staff, General March. 


June 16.—The Austrians succeed in crossing 
the Piave River at two points. 

An exchange of 160,000 French and German 
prisoners of war begins, through Switzerland. 

June 17.—Premier Radoslavoff of Bulgaria re- 
signs; having held office throughout the war; he 
is succeeded by ex-Premier Malinoff. 

The British Admiralty reports that from Jan- 
uary, 1915, to June, 1918, 407 ships sunk by the 
Germans in British waters were salvaged. 

June 18.—The Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer asks and receives, in the House of 
Commons, a vote of credit for $2,500,000,000— 
covering war expenditures to the end of August 
and bringing the total to $36,710,000,000. 


June 19—A German attempt to take the city 
of Rheims by attacks from three sides, is re- 
pulsed by the French. 

The Austrian offensive is declared a failure ex- 
cept for slight gains in the important Montello 
Plateau region (held by the British) and in the 
delta region of the Piave, near Venice. 





RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From May 20 to June 19, 1918) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


May 22.—The Senate passes the Naval appro- 
priation bill, after less than five hours of debate 
and without roll call (carrying $1,620,000)... . 
In the House, Mr. Caldwell (Dem., N. Y.), a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
states that the United States Army numbers more 
than 2,000,000 men, and that during the first ten 
days of May 90,000 men were sent to Europe. 

May 23.—The House, by vote of 178 to 137, 
adopts an amendment to the annual Agricultural 
appropriation bill, providing that none of the 
funds shall be available until the President shall 
forbid the use of food materials in the production 
of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes. 


May 23.—The House Committee on Military 
Affairs unanimously votes to include in the an- 
nual appropriation bill specific authorization for 
the President to draft men into the military serv- 
ice as fast as they can be equipped, trained, and 
used. 


May 25.—The House Committee on Military 
Affairs reports the Army bill, carrying immediate 
appropriations of $9,593,350,000 besides authori- 
zations amounting to $2,458,333,000. 

May 27.—Both branches assemble in the House 
chamber and are addressed by the President on 
the finances; he urges that Congress remain in 
session until additional revenues are provided 
for and present iniquities are remedied. 

The House passes the Urgent Deficiency bill, 


carrying appropriations of $90,675,000 and addi- 
tional authorizations of $33,000,000; $60,000,000 
is provided for the housing of war workers. 

May 28.—In the House, Mr. Kitchin (Dem., 
N. C.), chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, declares that the demand for revenue , 
legislation is due to the activities of a publishers’ 
lobby which seeks to modify the postal-rate pro- 
visions of the 1917 law. 

May 31.—The House passes without a dissent- 
ing vote the Army appropriation bill, carrying 
$12,042,682,000. 

June 10.—In the House, the Sundry Civil bill 
is reported from committee, carrying nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in appropriations and authori- 
zations; a bill providing for vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled soldiers and sailors is unani- 
mously passed. 


June 12.—The Senate rejects the resolution of 
Mr. Borah (Rep., Id.), proposing open debate 
upon treaties; a letter from President Wilson is 
read, stating that his pronouncement for “open 
diplomacy” had not meant the elimination of 
private discussion but that no secret agreements 
should be entered into. 

June 13.—The Senate rejects a resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Underwood (Dem., Ala.), to limit 
debate as a war measure. 

June 15.—The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs is urged by the Provost Marshal General 
to broaden the age limits of the Selective Draft. 
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June 17.—The. House passes the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill, carrying $2,915,000,000 (in- 
cluding $1,761,700,000 for the shipbuilding pro- 
gram). 

June 18.—The House agrees to the Senate de- 
mand that the increase in naval personnel, from 
87,000 to 131,485, be made permanent instead of 
temporary. 

June 19.—The Senate passes the Pension bill, 
providing increases in certain allowances and 
carrying the largest sum in pension history, 
$220,000,000. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


May 17.—In the Oregon Republican primaries, 
United States Senator McNary and Governor 
Withycombe are renominated; the Democrats 
select Oswald West for Senator and Walter M. 
Pierce for Governor. 

May 20.—The aircraft service in the army is 
taken from the Signal Corps, by executive order; 
construction is placed in the hands of a Director 
of Aircraft Production, while operation will be 
under a Director of Military Aeronautics. 

May 21.—The President nominates Major- 
General Peyton C. March to be Chief of Staff, 
with the rank of General (see frontispiece). 

In the Pennsylvania primaries, State Senator 
William C. Sproul (Rep.) and Joseph F. Guffey 
(Dem.) are nominated for Governor. 

May 23.—The War Department orders that 
after July 1 all registrants under the Selective 
Draft act (men aged 21 to 30, inclusive), shall 


be engaged in a useful occupation; waiters, at- 
tendants, ushers, servants, sales clerks and others 
are specified as non-useful. 

The Louisiana Senate rejects by a tie vote the 
prohibition amendment to the federal Constitu- 


tion, the first legislature thus to act; twelve 
States have ratified (see page 79). 

May 26.—The Director-General of Railroads 
puts into effect, with slight modifications, the 
wage increases for railroad employees recom- 
mended by the special investigating commission; 
he also gives formal recognition to the principle 
of an eight-hour day. 

May 27.—The Director-General of Railroads 
orders increases in railroad rates; passenger 
fares are raised to three cents a mile, and freight 
charges are increased 25 per cent. 

May 28.—The Director-General of Railroads 
authorizes the merger of four existing national 
express companies into a Federal Express Com- 
pany, to handle all business on the Government- 
operated railroads. 

June 3.—The United States Supreme Court de- 
clares unconstitutional the federal child labor 
law of 1916, forbidding interstate shipment of 
the products of child labor; the decision, 5 to 4, 
holds that the law was an invasion by the fed- 
eral power for the control of a matter purely 
local in its character. 

June 5—Under the amended Selective Draft 
law, 745,000 men throughout the country, who 
have become tweny-one years of age within a 
year, register for military service. 

June 17.—In the Minnesota Republican _pri- 


maries, Governor Burnquist and United States 
Senator Nelson are renominated. In the 
Maine primaries, Governor Milliken and Senator 
Fernald are renominated by the Republicans, 
while the Democrats choose Bertrand G. Mce- 
Intire for Governor and Elmer E. Newbert for 
Senator. 

Plans are announced at Washington for a 
centralized national labor agency, to recruit 
workers for war needs. 

June 19.—The Federal Trade Commission 
fixes maximum prices for newsprint paper. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


May 23.—In an attempt to fly from Chicago 
to New York, Katherine Stinson reaches Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and creates a new American 
flying record of 783 miles without stop (in 10 
hours and 40 minutes). 

May 27.—The campaign for the second Ameri- 
can Red Cross War Fund is ended, with sub- 
scriptions in excess of $166,500,000. 

May 28.—Denmark’s first parliament under 
equal suffrage assembles in the new Christians- 
borg Palace, with nine women members. 

May 30.—The first “fabricated” steel ship is 
launched, on Newark Bay, N. J.—from standard- 
ized parts manufactured at steel plants through- 
out the East and rivetted together at the yards. 


OBITUARY 


May 20.—Ferdinand Hodler, the Swiss painter, 
65. 

May 22.—Rev. Minot Judson Savage, D.D., a 
noted Unitarian minister, 77. 

May 23.—Brig.-Gen. John B. Castleman, U. S. 
V., retired, Confederate and Spanish War Vet- 
eran and prominent Kentucky breeder of horses, 
aie 

May 24.—Evan Williams, 
tenor, 50. 

May 25.—Dr. Johannes Kaempf, president of 
the German Reichstag, 76. 

May 31.—James Sullivan Clarkson, First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General under President Har- 
rison, later for many years Surveyor of the Port 
of New York, prominent in Republican national 
politics, 76. 

June 2.—Benjamin Chester Chapin, famous for 
his portrayal of the character of Lincoln on the 
stage, 42. 

June 3.—Ramon Valdez, President of Panama. 

June 4—Charles Warren Fairbanks, Vice- 
President of the United States, 1905-’09, and 
earlier United States Senator from Indiana, 66. 

June 6.—Brig.-Gen. Robert E. Michie, U. S. A., 
54, 

June 12.—Dr. Arthur W. de Roalds, the dis- 
tinguished Louisiana surgeon, 79. 

June 16.—Frank Miles Day, a prominent Phil- 
adelphia architect, 57. 

June 19.—Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York, 
noted for his introduction of the Pasteur treat- 
ment of rabies, 65. William Kennedy, for- 
merly Representative in Congress from Connecti- 
cut, 63. 


a noted oratorio 
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ITALY READY TO PROTECT SMALL, OPPRESSED NATIONS 


From /1 420 (Florence) 
; 


HE Austrian drive of June 15 again defense, which is the subject of Mr. Simonds’ 
focused the interest of the Allies on the comment on page 36, is reflected in the car- 
Italian front. The magnificent spirit of the toons on this page, all from Italian sources. 
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ITALY DEFENDS THE RIGHTS OF NATIONALITY 
AGAINSE THE DUAL. MONARCHY 
Ftom E’Asino (Rome) 


AFTER THE COMPACT OF ROME 
The Austrian eagle’s surprise! 
From /.’Asino (Rome) 
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PRUSSIA’S PARTNERS 


WILHELM THE Prous: “For what I am about to re- 


ceive, may you be truly thankful. Amen.’ 
From the Passing Show (London) 














WINDOW-DRESSING 
“Your 1918 creation is ruining us! We must put back 
the 1917 peace model in the window at once!” 
“Bah! Fool! It’s shop-soiled and out-of-date!” 
“Well, we must fake it up a bit.’ 
From the Passing Show (London) 





GIDDY HEIGHTS 
“Yes, Germania! After the Spanish government noth- 
ing is so exalted as you.” 
From Esquella (Barcelona) 














REAL STRATEGY: THE CROWN PRINCE TO HIS 
BROTHER EITEL 
“Listen, Eitel! If the Allies lose, I win. If the Allies 
win, Von Hindenburg loses!” 
From the Herald (New York) 
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IN THE YEAR 7000 


“A skeleton without a backbone. Ah, that must have 
been one of the high officials of a neutral state in the 
war of 1914-1918.” 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 
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GENTLE PERSUASION! 
“Don’t alarm yourself, my dear—I haf come to safe 
you from that robber, John Bull.” é 
, sir, John Bull isn’t robbing me.’ MN 
. You do not know! You shoost gif me your 
jewel-case for safe custody!” 
From the Passing Show (London) 





Germany’s ruthless methods in her deal- 
ings with neutral states, particularly Hol- 
land and the Scandinavian countries, are 
pictured on this page. Some of the neutrals 
can make a jest of their own plight (see the 
Swiss cartoonist’s joke about backbone). Be- 
low is a clever drawing by a Spanish artist 
which indicates that the psychologists of Bar- : ; 
celona have pierced the subtleties of the AOA xe ete et 
Prussian conception of triune patriotism. From the World (New York) 








Country King 
SPANISH’ GERMANOPHILE. PROPAGANDA 
From Campana de Gracia (Barcelona) 
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“WE MUST TIGHTEN THE BONDS” 
From the American (Baltimore) 
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CLOSER RELATIONS 


(The Austrian eagle is represented in the position of 
the fabled canary) 


From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 

















“Now, BOYS, WE'LL SENG ‘DEUTSCHLAND UEBER 


From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 


Here we have a group of American car- 
toons depicting the sheer brutality that char- 
acterizes the German War Lord’s mastery 
of his vassal state, Austria-Hungary. Bul- 
garia and Turkey are also included in this 
noble order of serfdom. 




















DAMON SIGNS UP PYTHIAS 
From the News (Detroit) 
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PUTTING A LITTLE HARVARD-YALE- MICHIGAN-OHIO- 
WISCONSIN PEP IN THE WESTERN FRONT 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 





A STUDENT WIIO PASSED THE PRELIMINARY TESTS 
WITH HONORS 





From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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CONGRATULATIONS FROM AN EXPERT 
From the World (New York) 





CLASS oF 1918 
From Central Press Association (Cleveland) 














THE WAR HAS MOVED OVER HERE GOOD FISHING IN TROUBLED WATERS 
From the Tribune (Chicago) From the Times (New York) 
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ANOTHER HUSKY RESERVE ! 
From the Commercial Appeal (Memphis) 




















SS Come on scours} 
FILL THE GAP 




















THE’ BOY SCOUTS HAVE BEEN ASKED TO HELP AND 
ARE NOBLY RESPONDING 
From Scouting 












STORY OF THE WAR. 














WOMAN-POWER 


Ceres: “Speed the Plough!” 

PLouGHMAN: “I don’t know who you are, ma’am, but 
it’s no good speeding the plough unless we can get the 
women to do the harvesting.” 





From Punch (London) 


Without undue boasting, the cartoonists 
“back home” were quick to catch the signifi- 
cance of America’s “baptism of fire” on the 
French front. They took it to mean that 
our boys were fit and resolute and that when- 
ever they had a chance at the enemy they 
made good. The drawings reproduced on 
this page also enforce the lesson of food- 
production and saving. 
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PATRIOTIC SACRIFICE 
From the Central Press Association (Cleveland) 











THE SUPREME CRISIS—THE 
BATTLE FOR PARIS | 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE END OF THE FOURTH 
YEAR 


ITH the month for which this article 

is written, July, we shall come to the 
end of the fourth year in the world struggle, 
and after a period of conflict equal to that 
of our own Civil War and a cost in life, in 
wealth, in sacrifice far beyond anything 
known in human history, there is no man 
who can with conviction point to any other 
sign of peace than that exhaustion which in- 
evitably follows so long and so intense a 
period of suffering. 

So far from any real approach to peace 
we are coming, with the close of the fourth 
year, to a supreme crisis. Once more, as in 
August, 1914, German armies are thunder- 
ing on toward Paris and the hills and val- 
leys of the Ile-de-France, which have been 
free from destruction and carnage for all 
the time since the German armies retired 
from the Marne, are again the scenes of ter- 
rific battles, while again, as four years ago, 
the tragic columns of refugees are fleeing 
southward out of the pathway of the storm. 

In many respects the situation recalls that 
of the first month of the war. Once more 
Germany, with time running against her and 
American armies playing the part that Rus- 
sian played before the Marne, is seeking to 
win a decision before she loses the advantage 
of superior numbers and successful concen- 
tration. She is staking all upon the single 
blow, as Napoleon did at Waterloo. She is 
sacrificing men and material relentlessly and 
without stint in the determination to take 
Paris and break the will and power of 
France before the rapidly mounting armies 
of the United States in Europe can restore 
the balance and compel the German to accept 
the defensive, which spells ruin. 

We can see, too, that the supreme crisis 
of the war cannot long be delayed. The 
German cannot for nvany weeks more stand 
the cost of his present effort. August, at the 
latest, should see the solution of the present 
problem, the problem of whether Germany 
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can crush France and Britain before Amer- 
ica arrives. ‘The issues are the issues of the 
Marne; the circumstances in the larger view 
are the same. What we can believe but can- 
not know is that the French, this time pow- 
erfully aided by the British, will repeat the 
‘Miracle of the Marne.” 

We shall do well, all of us, in the next 
critical weeks to keep our eyes fastened upon 
the larger rather than the relatively minor 
circumstances of the struggle. The main 
factors are unknown to us and will remain 
unknown exactly as they did four years ago 
until the decisive moment has come and gone. 
The Germans will succeed or fail as they 
succeed or fail in compelling Foch to use up 
his reserves more rapidly than they consume 
their own and as their local advances avail 
to break the will and destroy the morale of 
the troops in front of them. 

In this struggle many of the details recall 
Verdun. The objective, the geographical ob- 
jective, of the German, so far as one may 
judge from recent events, is Paris. The 
German is striking at Paris as more than two 
years ago he struck at Verdun, not mainly 
because of the value of the city, although it 
is enormous, but because he calculates that 
the Allies, although outnumbered and other- 
wise handicapped, owing to the collapse of 
Russia, must accept battle, as they did accept 
it at Verdun, and that, accepting battle with 
inferior numbers and with a limited area in 
which to maneuver, they may be defeated. 

The offensive of the German has become a 
battle for Paris. It has become a battle for 
Paris because the German believes that some- 
where between his present front and the 
French capital, less than fifty, miles away, he 
can destroy the remaining masses of the 
French army, while holding the British to 
the north, and do it before the Americans 
can bring up that reserve which, like the 
Prussians at’ Waterloo, will turn the tide. 
And, so far as we may guess from Allied 
utterances and the course of Foch’s defense, 
the Allies have accepted the challenge and 
are prepared to defend Paris, not at the 
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walls, but beyond the walls, until the Ger- 
man flood is dammed or their own strength 
broken. 

In the narrow angle between the Oise and 
the Marne, and in the next eight or ten 
weeks, it would seem, then, the greatest con- 
test in all human history is to be fought 
out between armies whose numbers must 
reach three millions and may exceed four. 
What is left of the manhood of France and 
Britain, as well as Germany, is to fight to 
settle the question of whether the future of 
the world will be dictated by German or 
democratic ideals, and the ultimate safety 
of democracy plainly depends upon the con- 
tribution America can make, 

II. SINCE MARCH 21 

The events of the past four weeks compel 
a brief review of the earlier circumstances 
in the present campaign, which opened with 
the Picardy drive on March 21, and a cer- 
tain modification of our ideas concerning 
German strategy during the whole cam- 
paign. The French view of German pur- 
pose from the outset has crystallized recently 
into the declaration that when Ludendorff 
launched his first blow he sought beyond all 
else to open the road to Paris down the Oise 
Valley, that the push to Amiens to separate 
the British and French armies was a subor- 
dinate plan, a secondary conception to be 
adopted only if and when the main thrust 
was checked. 

The main thrust was checked about Noyon 
after the first five days by the prompt arrival 
of French reserves. Henceforth the valley 
of the Oise was blocked; the direct road to 
Paris down which Kluck had come in 1914 
was at least temporarily barred. Finding 
this barrier to be fixed, the German turned 
his efforts westward and thrust almost to 
Amiens, not alone threatening to separate 
the French and British armies, but thus also 
laying hands upon the main roads coming 
down from the north and leading to Paris 
by Compiégne and Creil. 

The secondary thrust of April 9, far to 
the north, is now accepted as the extreme ex- 
ploitation by the German of what had been 
intended merely as a local diversion. Unex- 
pectedly, while seeking by a moderately se- 
rious feint in the north to hold British troops 
in line, the Germans broke through the line 
and uncovered the flank and rear of the Ypres 
salient and threatened the,safety of the whole 
Allied force in Belgium.’ While the troops 


to the south were reorganizing, here was the 
chance to achieve a considerable success, pos- 
sibly a grandiose Sedan, conceivably a seizure 
of the Channel ports. 

Accordingly the German used many divi- 
sions of reserves and pushed his advantage 
until the arrival of French reserves barred 
the road to the sea and the line stabilized 
itself west of Kemmel and north and east of 
Bethune. Here was won a considerable suc- 
cess, which at one moment seemed to prom- 
ise a great Allied disaster, but the last at- 
tempts to exploit it, notably on April 29, 
were exceedingly costly and the German had, 
at last, to abandon further attack in the 
North, lest he should consume reserves es- 
sential to the Paris venture, still his main 
objective. 

We had, then, from April 29 to May 27 
a period of complete rest, of which I wrote 
last month—a long and oppressive pause, dur- 
ing which the German reorganized his shat- 
tered divisions, created new lines of com- 
munication across the conquered ground, pre- 
pared for a resumption of the main offensive. 
In his first five weeks he claimed some 125,- 
000 prisoners, mainly British, a huge booty 
of guns and supplies, and he had visibly con- 
quered some 1500 square miles of French ter- 
ritory, three-quarters of which had been sur- 
rendered by him after the Battle of the 


- Somme and was a desert. 


In the period of pause there were two 
obvious lines of reasoning as to German pur- 
pose. The majority of observers believed 
that the successes against the British at the 
Somme and at the Lys, the extent to which 
the British had been crowded back toward 
the Channel, the lure of Calais, surviving 
from 1914, would lead Ludendorff to make 
the British Army his ultimate objective, and 
when he again attacked that he would strike 
somewhere between Montdidier and Ypres, 
seeking to procure the complete separation of 
the British from the French. 

On these calculations, evidently shared by 
the British and French High Commands, the 
Allies made their main concentration of re- 
serves about Amiens, covering the point of 
junction between British and French armies. 
This concentration also covered the roads to 
Paris by the west bank of the Oise, since the 
distance from there to Amiens is inconsid- 
erable. But, by contrast, it uncovered the 
eastern roads to Paris. Between Soissons 
and Rheims, on the high ground above the 
Aisne, across which come the roads taken by 
Biilow in the Marne campaign, the Allied 
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Generalissimo posted only a few British and 
French divisions, which had suffered severely 
in the earlier fighting and needed rest. 

This disposition of forces just reversed the 
situation of March, when the French, ex- 
pecting a thrust between Rheims and Sois- 
sons and down the eastern roads to Paris, 
had stationed their reserves back of the Aisne 
front. When the attack came in Picardy the 
French reserves were hurried westward and 
arrived in time to save Amiens, after having 
barred the Oise Valley, but as there had been 
an absence of reserves in Picardy in March, 
there was now an even more complete ab- 
sence of reserves in Champagne and Ile-de- 
France in May. 


III. THE THIRD BATTLE OF THE 
AISNE 


As a consequence of the new disposition 
of Allied reserves, the German saw his 
chance and took it. In resuming the drive 
upon Paris he had two obvious lines of ap- 
proach. He might seek to advance down 
the west bank of the Oise, along the roads 
followed by Kluck, which crossed the exist- 
ing front between Noyon and Montdidier, 
or he might seek to open the roads between 
Rheims and Soissons, the roads used by 
Biilow in the Marne campaign. Between 
these two series of roads interposed the high 
and rough country in the angle between the 
Aisne and the Oise, which at the north rose 
to the St. Gobain Plateau, the site of the 
“super-gun” bombarding Paris, and to the 
south contained the forests and strong de- 
fensive positions of the Forests of Ourscamps, 
Laigue and Compiegne. 

In a word, since the Aisne-Oise angle was 
impracticable for any large operation, the 
Germans had to advance either by the right 
flank down the Oise or by the left, between 
Soissons and Rheims and thence down the 
valley of the Ourcq, but they could calculate 
that when the flanks had made sufficient 
progress the French in the center would have 
to retire out of the forests and high ground 
to far less advantageous fighting territory, 
which was also materially nearer Paris. 

For an attack west of the Oise or north 
of the Aisne German preparation in both 
cases was complete. Before they struck in 
Picardy in March, the Germans had so com- 
pletely prepared for an offensive above the 
Aisne that the French had been convinced 
that the main blow would fall there. West 
of the Oise the Germans had now had two 


months to build communications and concen- 
trate munitions. ‘The real attraction of the 
Aisne route lay in the fact that on this front 
the Allies had only weak divisions and few, 
if any, local reserves. 

Accordingly on May 27 the Germans, 
some twenty divisions strong, struck the Al- 
lied line all the way from the point where 
the Laon-Soissons railway crosses the tiny 
Ailette River to the point where the Allied 
line crossed the Aisne near Berry-au-Bac, 
due north of Rheims. ‘This was a front of 
some thirty miles. All things considered, 
no thirty miles along the front from the Ar- 
gonne to the sea offered more difficulties to 
the assailant or gave the defenders better 
natural protection. Nor was there any sec- 
tion along the front which had seen more 
desperate fighting. 

A few miles to the south was the ground 
on which Kluck had halted in September, 
1916, and checked the Allied pursuit after 
the Marne. On the same ground had been 
fought the battle in which Nivelle last year 
sought to reach Laon and had been beaten 
in a sanguinary engagement. At the mo- 
ment the French lines ran over the ground 
taken by Pétain in the brilliant local victory 
to Malmaison, last autumn. Eastward the 
French and British held the famous Chemin- 
des-Dames position, won in the offensive last 
year and held in the desperate fighting of 
last summer. 

In general, the Allied position had before 
it for its entire length, save a few miles be- 
tween Craonne and Berry-au-Bac, the little 
Ailette River. It occupied dominating 
ground and its flanks were secured by the 
high ground south of St. Gobain on the west 
and by the Aisne on the east. Behind this 
position, if it were forced, was the deep 
Aisne, a serious military obstacle, as the Brit- 
ish and French had found in the pursuit 
from the Marne. Behind that again lay the 
Vesle, a much less considerable stream, but 
still an obstacle to any foe seeking a swift ad- 


vance. Allied High Command might and~ 


did calculate that a German offensive, even 
if it carried the hills north of the Aisne, 
would be checked at the river, or, at worst, 
if the Aisne were passed it would be brought 
up on the north bank of the Vesle, and in 
such a case no grave danger would result 
from local losses of ground. 

To the surprise of the world, however, 
the first German attack was immediately suc- 
cessful. The French were literally swept 
off the Aisne heights, harried across the 
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river, prevented from making a stand there, 
pushed across the Vesle and practically anni- 
hilated. The four French divisions cer- 
tainly ceased to exist by the second day of 
the offensive, while the British, holding on 
better, had their flank uncovered and were 
compelled to retire directly on Rheims. The 
new attack disclosed no new detail; it was 
the familiar German method, employed in 
Picardy and Flanders, a brief bombardment, 
of great intensity, reaching the back com- 
munications, a mad rush of overwhelming 
numbers and the complete submerging of the 
defense. In a few hours the line was bro- 
ken on a front of over thirty miles and there- 
after for days it remained broken. 

IV. By THE LEFT FLANK 

The German victory uncovered the east- 
ern roads to Paris, which from Soissons and 
from Rheims approach the French capital 
on either side of the little Ourcq River. 
Advancing, the Germans moved south for 
only a relatively few miles and then began 
to turn toward the southwest, that is, di- 
rectly toward Paris. Only relatively small 
forces were hurried due south and these had 
for their mission seizing and holding the 
north bank of the Marne River, to cover 
the flank of the main masses which were now 
headed for Paris. 

The problem of Foch was serious. He 
had first to bar the roads to the capital as 
soon as possible. Until he did this there 
was no value in seeking to prevent the Ger- 
mans from reaching the Marne. At the 
same time he had to save Rheims, if possible, 
_and prevent the Germans from taking this 
city and the high ground behind it and thus 
extending the dislocation of the French front 
all the way to the Argonne. Immediately, 
he could do nothing but rely upon the wreck 
of the four beaten divisions and a few local 
reserves to slow down the German advance 
toward Paris, while the main reserves were 
getting up. 

The task occupied a week. During this 
time the Germans took Soissons, pushed west 
on a line on the Paris side of the Soissons- 
Chateau Thierry highway, and occupied 
Chateau Thierry and the north bank of the 
Marne for a dozen miles above this town, 
to a point opposite Dormans, thus cutting the 
Paris-Chalons-Nancy railroad, one of the 
most important of the lines of communication 
in the French possession. The depth of the 
(German advance was thus some thirty miles. 


The area of the territory occupied was barely 
a quarter of that taken in Picardy, but it was 
territory which had been securely French 
since September, 1914, and had suffered rela- 
tively little in the Marne campaign. 

About the middle of the first week in June 
the situation in this region began to clear. 
French reserves, aided by American Marines, 
strongly reéstablished the front east of the 
forest of Villers-Cotterets and just west of 
Chateau Thierry. The Ourcq route to Paris 
was temporarily barred, while American and 
French troops checked and threw back small 
German contingents, which had passed to the 
south bank of the Marne east of Chateau 
Thierry. 

As for the Germans,’ they made little ef- 
fort to exploit their success once French re- 
serves were up. They had outrun their ar- 
tillery ; the communications behind them were 
bad; their troops were weary. All told, they 
had used something less than forty divisions, 
and as soon as they felt themselves checked 
they began to draw out their shock divisions 
for rest and reorganization. Their losses 
could not have been excessive, since their suc- 
cess had been so immediate and they claimed 
the capture of some 35,000 troops, mainly 
French, together with an enormous booty in 
supplies and guns. Under the circumstances 
the claim does not seem unreasonable. 

All told, this third German blow was in 
many ways the most successful from the 
technical military side. ~The German method 
of attack, which had won the victories in 
Picardy and Flanders at heavy costs, here 
achieved a victory at far more moderate ex- 
pense. The failure of the Allied system of 
defense was complete and indisputable. The 
few troops holding the line, although their 
position was strong and their resources con- 
siderable, were simply swept out of the way. 
The old idea of trench defense and the war 
of positions seemed finally exploded. 

Moreover, the absence of reserves seemed 
to demonstrate that the element of surprise 
was again present and that the Allies had to- 
tally failed to suspect the direction of the 
blow. Finally, the great advantage of the Ger- 
man’s interior position, which enabled him to 
thrust on either side of the angle between 
Lille and Verdun with equal ease, celerity, 
and success, was once more proven. In every 
way the Third Battle of the Aisne was for 
the Germans a shining success. It unques- 
tionably brought them greater results than 
they had expected, and it placed them square- 
ly on the northeastern roads to Paris, now 




















some forty-odd miles away, with their flank 
securely protected by the deep waters of the 
River Marne. 

For Americans the latter phase of this 
battle has a peculiar interest because our Ma- 
rines played: an honorable and conspicuous 
part in halting and even throwing back the 
extreme German advance about Chateau 
‘Thierry and to the north. A lesser success 
by other American troops about Cantigny 
in Picardy won equal fame and together these 
incidents showed America was arriving. But 
even these local achievements were small con- 
solation for a grave defeat, with continuing 
evil consequences for the Allies, flowing from 
the nature of the ground lost. 
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V. By THE RIGHT FLANK 


Between the third and the fourth German 
blows there was little or no delay. = While 
the fighting between Soissons and Chateau 
Thierry was still smoldering the Germans, 
on Sunday last, June 9, just two weeks after 
their attack upon the Aisne, struck on the 
front between Montdidier and Noyon. And 
with this blow the German strategy began tc 
become apparent, for as the stroke on thei: 
left flank had opened the northeastern roads 
to Paris, the new blow on the right, aimed 
at opening the northwestern. 

The immediate objective of the new Ger- 
man offensive was the roads descending from 
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(The first phase of the great offensive, which began on March 21, was westward towards Amiens, spreading 
southward to Montdidier. The second phase began on April 9, south of Ypres. The third phase began on May 27, 


southward along the front from Soissons to 


\ Rheims, reaching the Marne. 
the Oise River, toward Compiegne, beginning on June 9) 


The fourth phase was westward of 
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the north upon Paris, many of them cross- 
ing the Oise about Compiégne, which was 
the limit marked by the Germans for their 
thrust, and this town lay little more than a 
dozen miles from their line when they 
opened. - By taking Compiégne and clearing 
the right bank of the Oise as far down as 
Creil, the Germans would compel the French 
to retire out of all the high ground in the 
angle between the Oise and the Aisne and 
the German center could also become active, 
while the advance would join up the front 
between Chateau Thierry and Soissons with 
that west of the Oise. 

By a successful advance by the right flank 
following their great advance by the left, 
the Germans would turn the French out of 
the best natural obstacles covering Paris, the 
high ground and woods in the angle between 
the Oise and the Aisne, would transfer the 
struggle to the relatively level country im- 
mediately north of the French capital, and 
would greatly reduce the area of maneuver 
left to the French in front of their city. 

As it turned out, however, the element 
of surprise, which was so important in the 
three earlier blows, was lacking in the fourth 
enterprise. The French between Noyon and 
Montdidier were ready for the attack and 
reserves were immediately available, which 
prevented any rupture of the front. In the 
first days the Germans did get forward some 
six or seven miles at the extreme point of 
advance, but only at the cost of enormous 
casualties, and by the second day the French 
were able by a successful counter-offensive to 
narrow the front of the German progress. 

In the face of concentrated artillery and 
reserves the German advance was slow, yet 
for several days it was not interrupted and 
the French policy seemed to follow the Ver- 
dun precedent, when territory not vital was 
sold for a price on the west bank of the 
Meuse all through the terrible days of March 
and April, 1916, when Dead Man’s Hill was 
the prize of battle. Whatever exaggeration 
there may have been in the accounts of Ger- 
man losses in Picardy and Flanders, it was 
plain at once that the costs in Ile-de-France 
were to be enormous, if not prohibitive. 

On the other hand, despite their losses 
the Germans pushed on. They cleared the 
Lassigny hills in the first days, they drove 
the French down the Valley of the Oise from 
the environs of Noyon to the woods south 
of Rivecourt, beyond the old front of the 
trench warfare between September, 1914, 
and March, 1917. In the center they drove 
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to and beyond the little Matz River, and by 
Thursday were well across it. On their 
right, however, the Germans were promptly 
checked and even thrown back, after the 
first immaterial gains. Thus their advance 
was, so to speak, canalized between the 
French front and the Oise, in an ever-nar- 


rowing acute angle. 


Still the advance, limited as it was in the 
first days, soon produced an effect upon the 
French positions in the angle between the 
Oise and the Aisne. Already the attack on 
the Aisne had made of the French center a 
narrow salient and the German advance 
down the west bank of the Oise made the 
tip of the salient untenable. Accordingly, by 
June 13 the French had admitted a retreat 
out of the Forest of Ourscamps as far as 
their old front of 1914-1917, and they now 
stood only some six or seven miles north of 
the Aisne, with the Forest of Laigue behind 
them and behind that the river. German 
advance on the west bank of the Oise was, 
moreover, already beginning to make of this 
new position another salient, which might 
also have to be evacuated, if the German 
thrust for Compiégne made further progress. 

By Thursday, June 13, the French were 
obviously in their last position north of the 
Aisne. The German thrust was still mak- 
ing slow progress at enormous costs, and the 
Germans were still manifestly seeking to get 
Compiégne and open the valley of the Aisne 
as a means of lateral communication between 
their right and left flanks. So far they had 
used upwards of forty divisions west of the 
Oise and between seventy-five and eighty for 
the two offensives, that of May 27 and of 
June 9, as compared with eighty-two used 
in the same time in the Battle of Picardy. 
The total number used in the Picardy fight- 
ing was one hundred, while in the subsequent 
conflict in Flanders around forty were em- 
ployed. Measured as a single blow, the Ger- 
man offensive of May 27 had by June 13 
become comparable with the great drive of 
March, although it had not yet consumed as 
many divisions as were first and last used in 
that colossal offensive. 


VI. ANOTHER PAUSE 


In mid-June there came another pause in 
the German effort. On the west bank of 
the Oise the Battle of Compiegne seemed to 
be flickering out with the Germans not more 
than half way on the road to their objective. 
South of the Aisne and east of Villers Cot- 
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terets there went forward an inconsiderable 
but interesting drive at French positions 
along the fringes of the Forest of Villers- 
Cotterets. But actually the fourth German 
thrust seemed to be about at a dead halt on 
the sixth day. 

It is far too early to discuss this operation 
as if it were completed, but it is plain that 
at a cost beyond any previous sacrifice this 
year, the Germans have gained hardly more 
than a quarter as much distance toward their 
objective as in their Aisne and Somme drives. 
They have been met promptly, checked early, 
and thrown back unmistakably at certain 
points, after their initial gain. Compared 
with the first six days of the Battle of the 
Aisne last month, the Battle of Compiégne 
has been highly satisfactory to us and ex- 
pensive to our foes. He has gained ground, 
valuable ground, but only a little at a great 
cost and he has still much to gain before 
he reaches his decisive battle. 

It remains probable, but by no means cer- 
tain, that the Germans for the remainder 
of the campaign will concentrate their efforts 
upon Paris. This is the view of French ob- 
servers. On the contrary, there is a well-de- 
fined British view that at least one more blow 
will fall upon the line held by Haig and that 
not until the result of this blow is established 
will the German finally decide whether he 
will make the Channel Ports or the French 
capital the goal of his 1918 campaign. 

In any event the German, having used 
upwards of seventy divisions in his two opera- 
tions of May 27 and June 9 cannot have 
more than an equal number available for 
use during the present month, whether put 
in against the British or the French. In a 
sense we may view the March and April 
thrusts as part of a single blow and the May 
and June attacks as the second phase, the 
French phase as contrasted with the British 
in the earlier period. 

Another British phase there may be in the 
next few weeks and it may bring new hours 
of anxiety and of strain, but if the Germans 
do put in their reserves against Britain, the 
danger to Paris will be lessened and the 
day of German exhaustion will be hastened. 
For half the German divisions available for 
striking purposes on May 27, a period of 
rest and reorganization of at least a month 
and probably in most cases of two months, is 
now necessary. When the other half have 
been used, we may expect another pause like 
that of May. After that pause the crisis 
should come quickly. 


In late May and early June the German 
was seeking to clear the way before Paris, 
so that he may make a final attack beyond 
and inside the natural defenses of the French 
capital, of which the high. ground between 
the Aisne and the Oise and the Forests of 
Compiégne, and Villers Cotterets are the 
most considerable. He has only partially 
succeeded and will have to use new divisions 
and make fresh efforts to accomplish this 
clearing task, which is only a preliminary to 
the real struggle. 

Meantime America is coming. Secretary 
Baker tells us 700,000 of our troops have 
gone and of these we may estimate that 
500,000 are fighting forces. If the crisis 
of the campaign is delayed until August, that 
is, if the Germans are unable to make their 
final bid for victory until after the fourth 
anniversary of the outbreak of the world 
war, substantially all of our half-million will 
be available for service in the line and we 
should have, by the end of August, an- 
other quarter of a million on their way and 
soon to become available. This is a contribu- 
tion which may turn the scales. 

In this anxious period it does not seem 
to me that there is any occasion for panic or 
for undue pessimism. We have lived through 
three months of the campaign of 1918 with 
only local defeats. Four months remain, 
but the situation as to numbers has begun 
to improve and will hereafter rapidly im- 
prove, thanks to the answer the United 
States has made to Allied appeals for men 
since the March -disaster. The appearance 
of German submarines in our own waters is 
the best proof that the German High Com- 
mand at last recognizes that it must make 
some semblance of an answer to a potent 
menace. It knows it cannot now cope with 
this American armada, but it must, because 
of its public at home, seek to paralyze the 
fatal flow of American divisions to France. 

If there is any pause in this shipment of 


American troops to France the campaign of . 


1918 will be lost, if there is no interruption 
we shall, by the end of the campaign, restore 
the balance between the contending forces 
and the German will lose both the campaign 
and the opportunity of striking again with 
superior numbers. He is now exploiting the 
temporary advantage Russian collapse has 
given him. What we are suffering is the 
logical and ineluctable consequence of Rus- 
sian failure and it should have been apparent 
ever after that collapse that just what has 
occurred would happen. 
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But the German has no other front from 
which, following an enemy collapse, he can 
draw other divisions. He is putting in his 
last reserves, while for our hard-pressed Al- 
lies we are just beginning to furnish reserves 
from a supply that is well-nigh inexhaustible. 
The enemy must win in the next four months. 
If he does not win in the next three his 
chances of supreme victory are probably 
small. In that period we have only to live. 
Foch has to hold Paris as Petain held Ver- 
dun. In 1916 France waited for Britain. 
In 1918 France and Britain are waiting for 
America. The race is desperately close and 
the hazards enormous, but after three 
months Allied prospects have not worsened. 

That the German can win this campaign 
and thus the war, seems to me unthinkable 
to-day. He has not the overwhelming ad- 
vantages of August and September, 1914. 
He has not even the local advantages that 
were his in the Verdun episode. He is rap- 
idly consuming the best of his storm troops 
and his material will deteriorate. ‘This 
would be true equally of the Allies were 
not America coming with the flower of her 
youth, We Americans shall not in this war 
have troops as well trained as the Germans, 
nor officers of professional ability comparable 
to the Kaiser’s. But we have now the best 
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material left in Europe, the best morale, and 
at a certain point these two factors begin to 
count decisively. 

Barring disaster, always possible in war, 
the fourth German thrust, and the second 
phase of the great German offensive, seems 
about at an end. There will be a fifth and 


sixth blow. 


There will be a third and per- 


haps a fourth phase. 


We have grave days 


before us, but we have every reason still to 

: , A 
preserve our confidence and our faith. We 
are at the supreme crisis of five years of world 
war, another “Hundred Days” of peril are 
beginning, but Ludendorff has still to suc- 
ceed where Napoleon failed and he has no 
greater chance. 


VII. - AN 


Within five days the failure of the latest 
German drive for Paris was clearly estab- 
lished and the Germans broke off a battle 
which had cost them, according to French 
estimates, at least 80,000 casualties. While 
the world was looking northward to see if 
the attack would be resumed between the 
Somme and the sea by Prince Rupprecht’s 
group of armies, now rested and reorgan- 
ized, Austria at last took the field and opened 
her long-promised offensive, which had for 
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THE SCENE OF AUSTRIA’S OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE ITALIAN LINE, BEGUN ON JUNE. 15 


(The black area on the map shows the territory lost by the Italians in the previous Austro-German drive during 


“ictober and November of last year) 
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its immediate objectives Verona and Venice 
and for its political purpose the crushing of 
Italy. 

The larger strategy of Austrian effort is 
simply told: It was but a repetition of that 
strategy which in the Battle of Caporetto 
last autumn led to Italian defeat and dis- 
aster. Attacking on a front between the 
Adige and the sea, the Austrians undertook 
to break through the Italian line on the 
mountain sector, between the Adige and the 
Piave, push the Italians off the last foothills 
of the Alps, and descending into the plain cut 
the railroads and roads behind the main 
Italian masses standing behind the Piave. 

Exactly the same thrust in the Isonzo re- 
gion last year had produced an immediate 
collapse of the Italian front in the moun- 
tains and exposed the armies fighting east 
of the Isonzo and north and south of Gor- 
izia to deadly peril. The geography of the 
campaign was repeated, but Italian morale, 
which had failed a year ago, shone forth in 
the first days of the new attack with a bril- 
liance which supplied the brightest page in 
all the Allied history for the 1918 campaign. 

With the fate of Venice in the balance, 
with the loss of the whole province of Vene- 
tia assured, should the Austrians push out of 
the mountains and seize Bassano, near which 
had been won a Napoleonic victory, Italy 
rose to the height of her task and during the 
first three days of attack flung the foe back 
with only insignificant gains in territory, 
gains purchased at a loss which was beyond 
calculation in the early hours. Fighting for 
their own soil, the Italians revealed the spirit 
of the generation which had made United 
Italy a fact. 

As I close this brief comment on Wednes- 
day, June 19, the Italian resistance seems to 
have pinned down the Austrian advance de- 
finitively. But it is too early to forecast a 
permanent check for a foe who is using more 
divisions than the Germans employed in the 
Battle of Picardy and had plainly put all that 
remains of strength in the final gamble. His 
chances of great success now, when his at- 
tack has opened and the element of surprise 
has been eliminated, are much smaller than 
at the outset. His gains have been pitifully 
small, but there is justice in the words of 
caution coming from Rome. The effect is 
too great, the attack of more than a million 
soldiers backed by 7500 guns is too formid- 


able an affair to warrant extreme enthusi 
asm over palpable checks in the opening phase. 

On the other hand, the check, if it con- 
tinues, must have a very real political impor- 
tance. It is the common belief of all ob- 
servers that Austria entered this offensive un- 
willingly, that she obeyed the command of 
Germany only after delay and protest. Do- 
mestic disorder is growing throughout the 
Dual Monarchy. Such disorder might be 
temporarily abolished by a successful mili- 
tary campaign, but defeat in the field will 
emphatically not contribute to improving con- 
ditions at home. ‘There is much in the 
Austrian situation which recalls the Russian 
conditions on the eve of the Revolution. We 
have been so often deceived by reports of 
Austrian dissolution that we shall do well 
to be cautious now, but no one can mistake 
the growing weakness of the Hapsburg state. 

The next few days must tell the story of 
the present offensive. If the check contin- 
ues, the attack will have to be abandoned 
as was the recent German attack between 
Montdidier and Noyon. Such an abandon- 
ment would practically eliminate Austria 
from the campaign of 1918, and should re- 
lease Italian soldiers for service in France. 
The non-appearance of German troops, who 
supplied the spearhead for the 1917 attack, 
suggests that the demands made on German 
manpower in France are such as to preclude 
German participation in any “sideshow.” On 
the other hand, the tardy but colossal Aus 
trian effort in Venetia points toward the con- 
clusion that no Austrian troops are to be ex: 
pected upon the West Front. Few seriously 
expected Austrian aid to Germany on the 
West Front, but until the situation was 
cleared up it remained a real if remote peril. 

In the next few days of the operations in 
Venetia, the real problem must be the success 
or failure of the Italians, aided by a few 
British and French brigades, in holding the 
mountain barrier north of Vicenza, Treviso, 
and Bassano. If they hold this, the Aus- 
trian thrust will almost certainly fail in the 
lowlands and Venice be saved. By contrast, 
an advance of four or five miles by the Aus- 
trians southward down the Astico, Brenta, 
or Adige valleys out of the highlands would 
compel a retirement which would probably 
not be ended until Italy stood behind the 
Adige and Venetia, with its capital, was 
again Austrian. 























EASIER TO RAISE MONEY THAN 
TO SPEND IT 


A PARADOX THAT CONFRONTS THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT—SE- 
CURING PRODUCTION A FAR GREATER TASK THAN THAT OF PAYING FOR 
IT—SOME OF THE PRODUCTIVE TASKS ALREADY ACCOMPLISH ED— 
THE PROBLEM OF LEVYING HEAVY TAXES AND NOT CURTAIL- 

ING. OUTPUT—ENGLAND’S WISE EXAMPLE 


BY THOMAS W. LAMONT 


HE United States Government will 

find it much more difficult to spend its 
money during the next twelvemonth than 
it will to raise it. That statement sounds 
paradoxical, but it will bear analysis. For 
the capacity of the American people to raise 
money, in one form or another, is—for the 
present at any rate—practically without 
limit. The capacity of the Government to 
expend that money, however, is greatly 
limited. Such capacity depends entirely upon 
our power of production. Production in 
turn clearly has its limits in labor and ma- 
terial. And we are already beginning to 
experience a‘scarcity in those two commo- 
dities, both so vital to production. We are 
therefore both reasonable and accurate when 
we say that during the coming year it will 
be a far less difficult task for the Govern- 
ment to raise twenty billion dollars, if that 
should happen to be the sum it requires, than 
to expend that sum. 

The Government’s experience in the last 
vear is practical proof of my statement, for 
about a year ago, when the Government was 
framing its estimates of expenditures for its 
first war year, they aggregated $21,000,000,- 
000. With eleven months of the fiscal year 
gone, it is apparent that the expenditures 
in this first war year will total not more 
than $13,000,000,000. This is $8,000,000,- 
000 less than was expected. When the es- 
timates of $21,000,000,000 were first an- 
nounced, there were many who thought that 
the Government would find it difficult to 
spend that much money within a year. They 
were quite right. England, in almost three 
vears of war, had spent only slightly more 
than that. -England found it an arduous 
task to change from a peace to a war basis. 
America, too, has found it an arduous task, 
but we are making rapid progress. 





Suppose, then, we glance back and note 
some of the things that America has already 
accomplished in the way of production. We 
are somewhat prone to be critical, and to feel 
that up to date our achievements have not 
been great. Let us examine some of the re- 
sults and see whether on the whole they 
are not highly encouraging; ascertain 
whether the American people, who have been 
pouring out their treasure to help win the 
war, have not in general been receiving 
pretty good value for their money. 


Answering the Call to the Colors 


First, in the last two months almost 900.- 
000 men have been called or ordered to 
camp under the selective draft, and the esti- 
mates indicate that ‘at least 1,500,000 men 
will be called this year. This is nearly 
double the number planned six months ago. 
In all we shall soon have about 2,000,000 
men called under the selective draft. A part 
of these men, with the regular army and 
volunteers, make up an army of about 1,500,- 
000 that is being hurried to France. Their 
departure waits only on ships. 


Reviving the Shipbuilding Industry 


Second, in shipbuilding, we are hanging up 
new records every day. Where we turned 
out 88,000 tons in January last we turned 
out 263,000 tons in May. We used to count 
the time of launching a ship in weeks and 
even months; now we count it in days. We 
turned out more tonnage in May than Eng- 
land turned out in an average month in the 
best shipbuilding year she ever had before 
the war. Production with us will increase 
right along, and the output this year will 
probably show better than 3,000,000 tons. 
This is more than seven times the output in 


the best pre-war year. That was back in 
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1901, when we built 402,000 tons. Thus 
in a few months we have re-created an in- 
dustry which in this country had lapsed into 
a state of decay a long time ago. 


Airplanes, Guns, and Equipment 


Third, when we tackled airplanes we 
struck a most difficult situation. It was a 
brand new one for Americans. Building 
airplanes had been with us a “sporting 
proposition.” Building them by the thou- 
sand for battle use was a horse of a different 
color. Perhaps we may have to write off a 
tidy sum on “mistake account,” just as we 
have to do many a time in starting a big new 
business. But here, too, the country is com- 
ing strong. It is said that by August the 
capacity of plants making Liberty airplane 
motors will be sufficient to produce in two 
months’ time the 22,500 motors that have 
been ordered. 

Fourth, we have probably heard more 
about ships and airplanes than any other war 
activity. But there are hundreds of other 
big jobs. War buildings, for example, are a 
matter involving no less than a billion dol- 
lars, distributed in several hundred units all 
over the country. No less than sixteen train- 
ing camps have had to be constructed to take 
care of the men selected from the 10,000,000 
registrants for service. Warehouses for 
storing immense quantities of supplies have 
had to be put up, speedily yet soundly. These 
things have been done in record time. 

Fifth, equipping all our men is another 
stupendous task that we are accomplishing 
well. The men must have uniforms and 
underwear and shoes, beds and_ blankets. 
Literally tens of thousands of articles are on 
the quartermaster’s lists. And then comes 
the ordnance department with its 100,000 
items, ranging from the striking pin of a 
rile to a motor truck. In the production 
of thousands of these things quality is of su- 
preme importance. 


The Gain in Momentum 


The task, then, has been and is immense— 
not so much to raise the soldiers, for that 
has not been difficult, but to manufacture, 
transport, and distribute the great quantities 
of supplies and munitions that they must 
have, and to get men and equipment across 
the water. We see the necessity, pressing 
ever more and more urgently, of getting our 
men and our munitions landed in France; 
and we are prone to grow impatient, to for- 
get the proportions of the task, and to mis- 
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judge the strength that we are accumulating 


day by day. 
Vast Expenditures 


We may not have accomplished in our first 
war year as much as we thought we should, 
when measured by the money that has been 
spent. But we have made gigantic strides 
in mobilizing our industrial resources for 
war purposes, and we are gaining momentum 
every day. That is clearly shown by the 
rapidly mounting expenditures. In April, 
1917—our first month in the war—the Gov- 
ernment spent less than $82,000,000. Three 
months later it was spending $208,000,000. 
In October expenditures went to $482,000,- 
000; in December to $611,000,000; in 
March, 1918, to $820,000,000. And now 
the monthly outlay is over a billion dollars. 
These figures do not include loans to the 
Allies, the proceeds of which are spent in 
this country. Loans in the last year amounted 
to almost as much as the direct expenditures 
of our Government. 

These outlays will continue to mount as 
the conversion of men and machinery from 
peace uses to war uses goes on. Our Gov- 
ernment expenditures in the second war year 
are estimated all the way from $20,000,000,- 
000 to $33,000,000,000, including loans to 
the Allies. The more liberal estimates in- 
clude in detail something like $15,000,000,- 
000 for the Army, $1,500,000,000 for the 
Navy, $2,250,000,000 for merchant ship- 
building and $1,000,000,000 for airplanes. 


Production the Vital Problem 


We know full well that the demands of 
our army and navy are limited only by our 
capacity—not to pay for, but to produce. 
Thus the problem of production is the one 
that is vital to the conduct of the war. And 
to the solution of that problem we must 
bend all the nation’s energies. To help in 
solving it we must arrange our whole scheme 
of Government finance, of borrowing and of 
taxation—all these plans being designed, as 
I have pointed out, not merely to raise 
money, but to raise it in such a way as will 
best contribute to the stimulation of that 
production which our army and navy, and 
those of our Allies, so sorely need. 


The Danger of Over-Taxation 


Unquestionably the Government will have 
to raise, and can raise, enormous sums of 
money in the coming twelvemonth. That 
will not be in itself an easy task. But I still 
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maintain that the greater difficulty will lie 
in spending the money; and while it may 
seem paradoxical, the difficulties that the 
Government encounters in spending the 
money may depend in. large part on the way 
in. which it raises the money. It is well 
understood that the money must be raised 
from bond issues and taxation. But that 
money, when raised, cannot be spent unless 
the country produces the things that the 
Government needs in sufficient volume to 
meet the Government’s requirements. Pro- 
duction, I repeat, is the vital element. It is 
the channel of expenditure as well as the 
source of income. The danger to be avoided 
is in levying too heavy taxes on production 
and: enterprise. Excessive taxation may 
easily dry up sources of inceme and block 
channels of expenditures. 


Britain’s Moderate Taxation Policy 


In England, the Government from the 
beginning realized that the demands of the 
fighting forces are limited only by the sources 
of possible supply. In framing their finan- 
cial program they have never lost sight of 
that factor. They have levied what they 
have considered as heavy taxation as the na- 
tion could bear, without crippling its indus- 
tries and making it impossible to obtain what 
had to be borrowed. ‘They have increased 
the tax levies each year, but they have been 
careful to make the increases of such propor- 
tion that the country could adjust itself to 
the increased burden without, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said, shaking to 
the foundations the whole structure of their 
financial strength. 

In the first year of the war, Great Britain 
increased taxes only slightly. The main 
factor was to keep business going at full 
speed. In the second year about 9 per cent. 
of Britain’s war expenditures was raised 
trom taxation. In the third year 17 per 
cent. came from taxes, and about 18 per 
cent. in the fourth year. In presenting its 
budget for this, the fifth year, the British 
Treasury proposes to raise about 21 per cent. 
of the war expenditures from taxes. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Government 
in England has recognized the necessity of 
keeping enterprise and industry going at full 
speed, and has applied the pressure of war 
taxation gradually, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his budget speech a few weeks 
ago called the attention of Parliament to 
the fact that he had had to give careful at- 
tention to the winding up of businesses that, 
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owing to the pressure of taxes, had been 
forced to haul in their horns. And there 
is little business being done in England to- 
day that isn’t “essential” business. 


America’s Relatively Heavy Taxes 


Here in America, when we were framing 
our financial program for the first war-year, 
we talked about a 50-50 plan; that is, we 
talked about spending $21,000,000,000 in 
that first year and about raising 50 per cent. 
of the money by taxation and the other 50 
per cent. by issuing bonds. As already noted, 
our actual expenditures will apparently not 
go over $13,000,000,000. When we deduct 
from that sum our loans to Allies, we find 
that, in the first year we are raising at least 
50 per cent. of our actual war expenditures 
from taxation, whereas England raised only 
18 per cent. in her. fourth year and proposes 
only 21 per cent. in her fifth year. No other 
country in this war, or in any previous war, 
has gone so far as the United States has 
gone in the way of taxation. It can be said 
to the country’s credit that it has withstood 
the shock, dented but not broken! 

Britain’s financial policy is built on the 
principle that, if supplies are not to fall short 
of the demands of the fighting forces, indus- 
try must prosper, not languish; production 
must be increased not diminished. ‘The Brit- 
ish Government recognizes that it is its duty 
to levy as much taxation as the people can 
bear without weakening the nation’s pro- 
ducing and fighting strength. 


England’s Revenues from Incomes and J}*ar 


Profits ° 


The bulk of England’s increased taxation 
has been put upon incomes and the so-called 
war profits. In America, the income tax 
is still something of a novelty, while in Eng- 
land it is over a hundred years old. ‘There 
it has been through the process of long de- 
velopment, and the country has become well 
adjusted to that form of levy. During the 
war the rates have been gradually increased 
and the exemption has been lowered. . The 
budget for the coming year indicates revenue 
from income tax almost seven times the reve- 
nue received from this source in the last 
pre-war year. 

And in the coming year the British budget 
estimates $1,500,000,000 revenue from the 
excess profits duty. Here again the treat- 
ment of business is on liberal grounds. Pre- - 
war profits, which were fixed as a standard 
or base on which to determine excess prot- 
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its, were defined as the average of any two 
of the three pre-war years, and in England 
this period was one of good general business. 
Only the profits in excess of the standard so 
determined are taxed, without regard to the 
rate of return on capital. There are no 
graduated taxes such as were enacted in the 
United States. In the first year a flat rate 
of 50 per cent. on the excess amount was 
imposed. In the second year this was raised 
to 60 per cent., and in the third year to 80 
per cent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated in his recent budget speech that he had 
refused to increase the rate for the coming 
fiscal year. 

There has been no disposition in England 
to tax business out of existence, or to cripple 
business or individuals by taxing incomes 
away unreasonably and excessively; thus to 
discourage enterprise and industry. Tax 
rates have increased year by year, and so 
have taxable incomes. Thus where the gross 
incomes coming under review by the Income 
Tax Assessor for the year 1913-14 amounted 
to $5,800,000,000, in the year 1916-17 they 
amounted to $8,300,000,000. 

Besides some increases in income-tax rates 
scheduled for the coming year, important in- 
creases are made in England in the duties on 
consumption of certain  articles—notably 
spirits, tobacco, matches, and luxuries. In 
America, indirect taxation has not been given 
the attention it requires. Possible sources 
of revenue such as this should receive more 
consideration in any new revenue bill that 
may be framed; for the principle involved 
in indirect taxation is that of securing large 
additional revenues, and yet of distributing 
the tax burden equitably and with least 
hardship. 

I have described England’s record in mat- 
ters of revenue and taxation, because, as all 


students are agreed, she has handled her 
financial problems throughout the war with 
extraordinary wisdom and skill. With re- 
sources and available wealth far less than 
our own, she has each year raised revenues 
actually in excess of her requirements. And 
what is more notable, she has accomplished 
this task in a way to encourage industry and 
to obtain constantly and heavily increasing 
production of the things necessary for the 
support of the nation and the successful con- 
duct of the war. 


Importance of Prosperity and Confidence 


Now we in our turn must realize that, if 
our output is to be at all sufficient to supply 
the great, urgent demands of our fighting 
forces and those of our Allies, then we must 
see to it that business prospers, that confi- 
dence in our credit structure be not shaken. 
The momentum we have now gained must 
be accelerated, not checked; sources of rev- 
enue must flow abundantly, not dry up; 
channels of expenditures must be enlarged, 
not blocked. In that way, and in that way 
alone, our Government will be able to spend 
all the money it can raise, and to raise all 
the money that it can spend. 

Any other way spells disaster; for in war- 
time no fighting nation can hope to win if it 
adopts any scale of taxation that threatens 
to wipe out profits and incomes, to destroy 
credit, to curtail and slow down production. 
American business men in turn, and all the 
American people, are not only willing but 
eager to bear all the taxation that our ur- 
gent necessities require. Again and again 
they have shown this spirit ; and they are pre- 
pared to go to any length, to make any sac- 
rifices that will help to gain the victory that 
must be had if the world is to be kept a place 
of freedom for free peoples. 
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distance of about four feet on its carriage. 


THE FRENCH “75”"—MOST FAMOUS OF ALL FIELD GUNS 
(The secret of success lies in the mechanism for checking the recoil, the gun proper moving backward a 


The 75 milimeter projectile—approximately 3 inches—weighs 12 pounds) 


CANNON TO FIGHT 
HINDENBURG 


BY COLONEL O. B. MITCHAM, U. S. A. 


OTHING has been shown more plain- 
4 ly in this great war than the over- 
whelming importance, on fields of battle, of 
modern artillery of all calibers. Although 
cannon had previously been in use for centu- 
ries, it required the genius of a Napoleon to 
first recognize this value and to use it in 
masses of guns as later experiences in war has 
shown to be necessary for full success. The 
bloody fields of Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, 
Eylau, and Wagram were the results of an 
artillery officer’s training and of a clear per- 
spective of the proper operation and employ- 
ment of artillery on the battlefield. The 
victories that he gained were largely due to 
the effects of guns in groups or masses; even 
then in a way the great Emperor partially 
recognized, with the inferior ordnance of his 
time, the truth of the saying that to-day has 
become a watchword: “The gun conquers, 
the infantry takes possession.” 

After the Napoleonic wars, the battles 
fought in this country and in Europe gave 
little or no opportunity for the use of large 
numbers of guns until our own Civil War 
brought to the front the value of Napoleon’s 
employment .of field guns. The best illus- 
tration during that war was the artillery 
duel on the third day of the struggle at 


Gettysburg between the one hundred and 
twenty guns of Lee on Seminary Ridge and 
the eighty guns of Meade on Cemetery Hill; 
this duel formed an intensive two hours’ 
cannonade such as had never been heard be- 
fore on our continent. While the value of 
the massing of guns on the battlefield in fol- 
lowing wars in Europe and in Asia was rec- 
ognized, it remained for the present world 
struggle to witnecs the climax of artillery 
employment by the use of numbers of guns 
on the fields of northern France, of western 
Russia, and of the Italian struggles on the 
Isonzo, the Piave, and the Brenta rivers. 

In Flanders and northern France the 
simultaneous use of thousands of guns of all 
calibers in battles has been a common, almost 
a daily occurrence. On a twenty-mile front 
in the assaults around Verdun in 1916, the 
Germans are said to have massed at one time 
3000 guns; these were arranged in echelon 
according to caliber and range and expended 
hundreds of thousands of rounds each day. 
In the battles of the Somme in 1917 the 
British are reported to have expended 15,- 
000,000 rounds in two weeks’ fighting. And 
in the drive in March last of the Germans 
in the Amiens sector on a front of fifty miles 
it is claimed that 10,000 guns, assembled 
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people what was already known to 
our military authorities, i.e., that our 
army was lacking in all the necessities 
for carrying on active hostilities on 
any large scale. What money had 
already been granted for ordnance 
construction had been wisely ex- 
pended—as far as it would go—in 
procuring a certain number of field, 
siege, and seacoast cannon; but the 
supply was totally inadequate, and, 
in some cases, the designs were already 
almost obsolete. 

Our single gun factory at Water- 
vliet Arsenal could not begin to turn 











THE U. S. 3-INCH FIELD GUN, IN RECOIL 


from Germany, Russia, Austria, and Italy, 
opened the fight and continued in action for 
hours; the amount of ammunition fired dur- 
ing that time can only be conjectured. The 
recent drive against the Chemin des Dames 
on the Aisne front was preceded by a two- 
hours’ creeping barrage from 3000 guns. 

The term “barrage,” or “curtain of fire,” 
is one that has originated during the present 
war; it is applied to the simultaneous fire of 
a number of guns over any designated area 
as fof instance of a front line of trenches— 
which area is to be covered for a given time 
with a rain of projectiles. Before an in- 
tended assault is made, the guns are all given 
the necessary direction and elevation and, at 
a signal, begin firing together, After a cer- 
tain time, or by signalling, the elevation and 
direction of the guns are changed to an- 
other more distant area or line of trench in 
order to throw a shower of projectiles over 
it, and thus to prevent reinforcements coming 
forward to strengthen any assaulted line. 

The method of regulating the artillery fire 
can be best likened to the action of a hose 
when a stream of water is thrown to a 
greater and greater distance by elevating the 
hose nozzle. 

These facts call attention to the now very 
apparent need in our country of suitable 
mobile artillery of all kinds and calibers and 
to the practically total lack of efficient arma- 
ment of this kind when war upon Germany 
was declared in 1917. Although our War 
Department, through its most prominent ofh- 
cers, had for years requested of Congress 
ample appropriations for the construction of 
guns that would take time, skill, and money 
to build, no funds of any large amount were 
granted, and, as a consequence, our entry 
into the war brought at once before our 





out ordnance in sufficient quantity 
to meet the urgent demands imme- 
diately following our entry into war, and 
it became at once necessary to call on pri- 
vate gun factories, such as Bethlehem 
and Midvale, to put their facilities at the 
disposal of the Government. ‘These estab- 
lishments had already been turning out ord- 
nance for Great Britain and France and 
were prepared to start at once upon the stand- 
ard types of field and siege guns used by 
those nations. Our own long recoil 3-inch 
field gun had been improved and modifica- 
tions in the gun carriage made but not tested. 
This was to constitute our new model of 
1916 which, reduced in caliber to 75 mm. or 
2.95 inches, is now under manufacture and 
test. But, in the meanwhile, a number of 
batteries of the famous French 75 mm. or 
“soixante quinze’ had been obtained from 
the French Government for the use of our 
troops in the field in France. No gun ever 
before used in war has excited more interest 
nor exerted more influence than this famous 
field gun. ‘To the layman it is probably a 
new type; but in reality it was one of the 
first long-recoil guns ever invented. 

It was the combined design of Colonel 
Deport and other officers of the French artil- 
lery; the excellence of its construction can- 
not be denied, although its invention dates 

















THE ENGLISH 3.3-INCH QUICK-FIRING GUN 
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back to 1897. Even to-day it is far ahead of 
any field gun, not only of its own time but 
of those of later design. It stands for the 
first real attempt to produce a field gun that 
could be called a quick firer; it was also the 
earliest in which independent recoil was 
combined with independent sighting ar- 
rangements, with a quick-action breech mech- 
anism, and with fixed ammunition. By the 
last-mentioned term is meant the uniting to- 
gether in a single cartridge of the projectile 
and powder charge as in the case of small- 
arm ammunition, 

The method of checking the recoil of the 
gun on the carriage has been the secret of 
its great success in the field. The details 
have never been published, but its form is 
one now fairly well known to ordnance de- 
signers—namely, there are two cylinders, one 
filled with glycerine and water and the other 
with air at a certain pressure. When the 
gun recoils, one cylinder goes back with it, 
the glycerine and water contained in it be- 
ing forced into the compressed-air cylinders, 
still further compressing the air. When the 
recoil is checked, the gun has moved to the 
rear a distance of about four feet; the com- 
pressed air expands again, driving back the 
glycerine and water, and the gun is forced 
forward into the firing position. As a pre- 
cautionary measure. only certain specialists 

















\ BIG BRITISH HOWITZER, MOUNTED ON A STATION- 
ARY PLATFORM 


(This howitzer, or short gun, has been affectionately 
termed “Granny” by the British soldier. It is 9.2 inches 
in caliber. Above and below the gun are cylinders for 


“taking up” the recoil) 




















A MONSTER FRENCH GUN MOUNTED ON A RAILROAD 
TRUCK 

_ (This particular gun fires a 40 cm. projectile—16 

inches. The French have also in successful operation 

one of 52 cm., or 20 inches, on a railway mount) 


are permitted to disassemble and to assemble 
the recoil cylinder so that many of the most 
important and essential details of construc- 
tion are unknown except to the initiated. 
With the above arrangements, twenty or 
twenty-five aimed shots per minute can be 
fired with a maximum range of nearly four 
miles. The projectile weighs approximately 
twelve pounds. 

One disadvantage in the construction of 
its field carriage—an objection that applies 
to similar guns of other nations—is that an 
elevation of only fifteen or twenty degrees 
and a traverse in azimuth of only six degrees 
can be obéained with the ordinary design of 
trail. To remedy this defect, a new style 
of carriage, also the invention of Colonel 
Deport, has been adopted—known as the 
“split trail” as shown on the next page. 
The advantages of such a design are evident; 
an elevation of forty degrees or more and a 
traverse of an equal amount give greater fa- 
cility of handling and far wider and extended 
fields of fire. Our new field carriages will 
no doubt be of this form; but neither the 
new gun nor its carriage have yet been issued 
to the service, so that no specific details can 
be published. 

The guns most used by the Germans for 
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be used during the present 
war in our service a gun 
of a caliber of 155 mm. 
(6.10”), of French design, 
that has been largely used by 
the French artillery in the 
war in combination with the 
howitzer or short gun of the 
same caliber and firing a 
projectile of approximately 
the same weight. <A British 
howitzer of eight inches in 
caliber had already been 
manufactured in this coun- 
try, as well as one of 9.2 
inches caliber for the same 
government ; these were also 
ordered by our Ordnance 











out change of position) 


offensive or defensive purposes in the field are 
the 77 mm. (3.03) gun, and the 105 mm. 
(4.13) gun and howitzer. Their remain- 
ing guns for other purposes follow in general 
the approximate calibers of those employed 
by other nations. 

As the type of British field gun and car- 
riage was being manufactured in this coun- 
try, a number have been acquired for our 
own service with a caliber reduced from 3.3 
inches to 2.95 inches or 75 mm. With a 
few minor changes the gun and carriage of 
this model are exactly as used in the British 
service; no doubt the gun has been and will 
be found excellent in actual warfare. 

For siege purposes both guns for direct 
fire and howitzers for indirect and high-angle 
fire are employed. Such designs of cannon 
of various calibers are found 


THE FRENCH 155 mm. (6.1-INCH) GUN, WITH SPLIT TRAIL 


(The illustration shows the advantages of the so-called ‘“‘split trail,’’ the 
new-style carriage, which permits greater elevation and wider range with- 


Department from _ private 
manufacturers, as they could 
be readily furnished in quick 
time. A standard 9.5-inch 
or 240-mm. cannon has been designed and 
adopted as our heaviest type of field or siege 


‘ordnance. 


All of the above-named guns will consti- 
tute our mobile artillery, or those guns and 
howitzers that will be transported on 
wheeled vehicles and will be drawn by horses 
or by armored artillery tractors. While the 
horse will not be displaced at ‘present as 2 
motive power for field artillery, it is pro- 
posed to equip all American batteries with 
tractors. 

In the British, French, and German ar- 
mies only guns above six inches in caliber 
have heretofore been supplied with motor 
traction; it has not been found practicable 
to put motor tractors on the guns of smaller 
caliber since they have to leave the roads 





in all services, the uses to 
which they are to be put gen- 
erally determining the caliber 
and weight of the projectile, 
while the facility of mobility, 
combined with strength to re- 
sist the shock of recoil at the 
time of firing, are the govern- 
ing features in the construc- 
tion of the carriages. Our | '* 
own service has_ heretofore 
used a 4.7” gun as well as a 
4.7” howitzer, and a_ six- 
inch howitzer has also been 
issued, though in very limited 
numbers. As no type of six- 





inch gun had been designed 
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and manufactured, there will 





THE FRENCH 155 mm. 6.1-INCH HOWITZER 
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and to cross ground of every description, 
such as plowed fields, ditches, mud_ holes, 
fallen trees, etc. But recent tests in our 
country of a specially designed tractor on 
ground of every description has shown that 
motor transport can be used for field guns 
and light howitzers, so that everything now 
points to the fact that all our own batteries 
of mobile artillery of every caliber will soon 
be motorized. The tractor recently tested 
is described as an easily handled machine, 
with the usual caterpillar creepers and with 
an engine that will work on a slope as great 
as seventy degrees. It can thus climb into 
and out of shell holes and has a special device 
of a soft-ground grip that can be readily 
removed for operation on a road. 

The present war has brought forward a 
type of ordnance, at least new on the battle- 
field; i.e., seacoast cannon mounted on field 
carriages or on railway mounts for firing at 
long ranges to reach behind the regular battle 
lines the enemy’s communications, perma- 
nent or temporary camps, roads or command- 
ing positions. Usually guns of five, six or 
even eight inches caliber have been mounted 
on wheeled mounts and have been employed 
for these purposes. Probably next to the 
French “soixante quinze,”’ no gun excited so 
much interest at the beginning of the war as 
the reported 42-cm. or 16.8-inch howitzer 
on a field mount. There has always been 
some doubt as to the employment of a gun 
of this caliber at that time on such a mount. 
It is more than probable that the guns used 
against the fortifications of Liége, Namur, 
and Antwerp in 1914 were the Krupp 28 cm. 
or 11.2-inch howitzers and the Austrian 
(Skoda) 30.5 cm. or 12-inch howitzer, both 
with wheeled mounts. It is presumed that 














THE KRUPP SIEGE CANNON—A 28 cM. (11-1NcH) 
HOWITZER 





(The type of movable ordnance used by the Germans 
against permanent fortifications 
the war) 


in the early part of 























THE FRENCH 240 mM. (9.4-INCH) HOWITZER, 
WITH STATIONARY MOUNT 


similar types of ordnance for use in Ger- 
many when the Germans are driven to their 
borders have been designed here and will be 
employed by our troops. 

During our Civil War guns mounted on 
railway carriages and moving on standard- 
gauge tracks were employed to a limited ex- 
tent. In the present great struggle heavy 
seacoast guns on regularly designed railway 
mounts are everywhere used for long-range 
firing. ‘These mounts differ in design, recoil 
being checked at times by properly con- 
structed hydraulic or hydro-pneumatic com- 
binations of cylinders on the cars; in other 
cases the guns are run over regularly con- 
structed emplacements and are lowered into 
position, being afterwards raised with their 
mounts and the cars run back as required. 

The largest gun so far known to have 
been thus mounted is the French 52-cm. or 
20.5-inch gun, of which a few only have 
been built. It has a range of twenty-seven 
miles, while Krupp claims to have a some- 
what similar gun with a range of thirty- 
eight miles. It is evident that, in general, 
guns of this size can have but little effect ex- 
cept upon well-defined targets, such as a fort, 
a town or a forest, or an extent of country 
where it is known that troops are moving or 
are encamped. It goes without saying that 
all fire from such guns must be directed from 
aeroplanes or observation balloons, as the tar- 
get is entirely invisible to the officers and men 
carrying out the bombardment with them. 
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From Scientific American 
PROJECTILE FIRED BY GERMAN LONG-RANGE GUN 


(As reconstructed by French experts, from fragments 
picked up in Paris) 


The moral effect upon the soldiers of the 
front line in having the support of large guns 
must have had a controlling influence in the 
construction of such huge and _ expensive 
ordnance. 

The projectiles for field, siege and sea- 
coast guns are either shrapnel or high explo- 
sive shell. The former consist of a steel case 
or body filled with small balls, and is fitted 
with a bursting charge, generally of black 
powder, and with a fuse for exploding the 
shrapnel after a certain time, or at any given 
point in its flight. Shrapnel are employed 
only against animate objects, such as men, 
horses, teams of supply trains, etc. 

A high explosive shell is a projectile simi- 
lar in form to a shrapnel, but filled with a 
bursting charge of a high explosive that is 
detonated by a specially constructed fuse on 
striking the ground. . The high explosive 
bursting charge is generally tri-nitro-toluol— 
usually designated as TNT; but other high 
explosives such as picric acid can also be 
employed. While such a shell is tired againsz 
the personnel or a hostile army, it is also used 
to destroy trenches, blow up houses, destroy 
roads, etc.; it is now the principal form of 
projectile used on the battle field. 


The gas bomb or shell is an invention of 
the present war and is used in large numbers 
to cover a stretch of country or trench with 
a cloud of noxious gases or vapors. ‘These 
shells are thrown by guns or trench mor- 
tars, and are employed to precede an attack 
in force. The gases are of many different 
kinds; they most generally affect the throat 
and lungs in breathing; others, such as tear 
shell, irritate the eyes and interfere with 
vision; others, styled mustard shell, irritate 
and blister the skin producing sores of va- 
rious kinds. 

New kinds of gases are being constantly 
discovered and used on the battle field. If 
newspaper reports can be believed our own 
newest gases are more effective than any 
heretofore employed by any combatant. 

On March 23 last the people of Paris were 
surprised by the fall in parts of the city of 
projectiles or bombs, supposed at first to have 
come from aeroplanes that had escaped de- 
tection. It was finally discovered, however, 
that they were artillery projectiles fired from 
a gun or guns placed in the vicinity of Laon, 
at least seventy-five miles away. This bom- 
bardment from these or other similar guns 
has continued intermittently ever since, al- 
though it is believed that the original guns 
were destroyed by French artillery fire or 
were removed by the Germans themselves 
for repairs. Except on Good Friday,-when 
one of the projectiles fell upon a church 
while the congregation was assembled, thus 
killing seventy-six and wounding ninety, al- 
most all women and children, the. damage 
done by the gun has been relatively slight 
and the casualties few. 

The origin and nature of the new gun 
have been the subject of much discussion, but 
the mystery as regards the gun itself and its 
projectile have been satisfactorily solved. It 
has been generally known that the Germans 
had a number of sixteen-inch naval guns at 
the beginning of this war; but the number 
that have been thrown aside since that time 
must be very small. The ordinary heavy gun 
is too short to allow all of the powder 
charge to burn up in. the bore, and conse- 
quently, at the time of discharge, a large 
amount of unconsumed powder is blown 
from the muzzle. Since work is equal to 
pressure over a prescribed path, if the bore 
of the gun can be lengthened, then the pres- 
sure of the powder gases can act upon the 
projectile for a longer time and over a longer 
path, thus giving it a higher velocity and 
consequently greater energy. The range of 
the projectiles will therefore be greater the 
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longer the bore. “The Germans, as far as 
can be learned, lined their old sixteen-inch 
guns with specially constructed steel tubes 
of thirty or forty feet in length and 210 mm. 
(8.27”) inside diameter; the original con- 
struction of the heavy guns made them amply 
strong to withstand. the enormous pressure of 
the powder gases and to add to the ability of 
the relatively thin lining tube to resist burst- 
ing or fracture. 

The fragments of the projectiles that have 
been picked up in Paris have permitted in a 
way a reconstruction as shown in the sketch. 
The two copper bands have their ordinary 
function on a_ breech-loading projectile, 
namely, to give to it its rotation when forced 
through the rifling of the gun. But it will 
be noticed that the projectiles are also rifled 
on the exterior just above each band. These 
riflings must fit accurately those of the bore 
without any forcing; their functions are 
threefold: first, to increase the velocity of ro- 
tation and therefore the regularity of the 
trajectory ; second, to divide up the rotating 
pressure which under the conditions of firing 
would strip or tear the copper bands if they 


alone had to sustain this pressure; third, to 
prevent escape of gas in case of an excessive 
deformation of the copper band. This ri- 
fling of the projectiles is, however, by no 
means a novelty, as it has been used in many 
guns of early design. 

Due to the length of the modified 210 mm. 
gun, a high velocity of probably 4000 or 
5000 feet per second has been obtained ; when 
fired at an elevation of 45 degrees, or even 
50 degrees, the projectile would quickly reach 
a height of eighteen or twenty miles, where 
it is calculated that the weight of a cubic 
foot of air is one-tenth of the normal and 
consequently where the air resistance would 
be almost nil. Thus a range of seventy-five 
or eighty miles can be easily obtained, but 
with greatly diminished accuracy as regards 
any particular object aimed at. The orig- 
inal long-range guns used seem to have been 
worn out or destroyed; the ones now used 
are approximately 9.5-inch caliber. 

The long-range gun has no great military 
value; its cost must have been huge, and the 
damage that it is capable of doing is out of 
all proportion to the expense involved. 
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A NEW UNITED STATES MOTOR TRACTOR SUCCESSFULLY HAULING A 4.7-INCH GUN OVER DIFFICULT GROUND 


(Artillery tractors have been used in Europe for large guns, but not for those of small caliber, which frequently 


have to leave roads and cross fields, ditches, shell holes, and other difficult ground. This new 


American artillery 


tractor demonstrated its ability, when under test in Washington last month, to overcome such obstacles) 











AS THE ALLIES SEE THE 


UNITED 


STATES - 


IMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT VISIT 
BY GEORGE E. VINCENT 


(President of the Rockefeller Foundation) 


HEN at a dinner given last April in 

an Italian city to the head of the 
American Red Cross, an eloquent speaker 
ended a fervid oration in praise of the 
United States with the cry, “Viva il presi- 
dente Giorgio Wilson!” he not only quaintly 
epitomized American history, but he conveyed 
a hint of haziness in the faith of the Italian 
people in our purpose to come to their aid. 
The almost pathetic enthusiasm with which 
Mr. Davison and his party were greeted in 
the chief Italian cities deepened the impres- 
sion that Italy has been looking to “the 
United States with eager, although slightly 
incredulous, hope. 

It must be owned that until recently our 
aid so far as the Italian public saw it was 
largely verbal. It is true that our Gov- 
ernment made large loans to Italy, but these 
did not strike the popular imagination. A 
group of American aviators in training, it 
was said, for the French front; a thin stream 
of commodities oozing in through Genoa 
and Naples; a Red Cross Commission of 
inquiry; a few boxes of Red Cross hospital 
supplies; a fleet of American ambulances; an 
irritatingly belated declaration of war 
against Italy’s arch-enemy—these were the 
principal American contributions up to the 
end of the winter of 1918. For this situa- 
tion we know there were good and sufficient 
reasons, but one can readily understand how 
hard it must have been for Italy not to re- 
gard us as indifferent and dilatory. 

The people of the Peninsula are sensitive 
about what seems to them American parti- 
ality for France. They feel that they have 
been discriminated agdinst with respect to 
both goods and sympathy. They do not ap- 
preciate the historic ties and the recent 
events which have drawn France and the 
United States so closely together. Of this 
Italian sensitiveness the agents of the Central 
Powers have taken full advantage. “The 
Americans care nothing for Italy except to 
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use her for their own purposes. Her inter- 
ests will be sacrificed by France, Britain and 
America, who are looking out only for 
themselves. America will send no troops to 
Italy. She cannot send many anywhere. 
She is merely blufing. Her capitalists will 
attempt to exploit the Italians.” Such are 
the amiable suggestions which the Teutonic 
agents industriously seek to fix in Italian 
minds. 

In spite of this propaganda, the effect of 
which is not weakened by the socialist pacif- 
ism of certain Lombardy cities, or by the re- 
grettable lack of sympathy between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican, the Italian people 
as a whole seem to have clung to the belief 
that America is sincere and may be relied 
upon. Happily of late the proofs of this 
have been accumulating. A more adequate 
supply of tonnage; the possibility that Amer- 
ican troops will be sent to the Italian front; 
the timely service of the American Red 
Cross to the Italian soldiers and their fam- 
ilies; to refugees and other civilians; its pro- 
posed anti-tuberculosis campaign; the arrival 
of Red Cross supplies; the administration by 
the American Y. M. C. A. of recreation 
huts for Italian soldiers; the visits of the 
American Secretary of War, and of the 
head of the American Red Cross; the nota- 
ble address of President Wilson at the Red 
Cross meeting in New York—all have 
served to encourage the Italians and to per- 
suade them of America’s sincerity and de- 
termination. 

Of France’s warmth of feeling for the 
United States there can be no question. 
Pershing’s “Lafayette, we are here,” sent a 
thrill through the nation. ‘The decision to 
brigade our troops with the French and the 
British was hailed not only as sound policy, 
but as a stirring example of unselfish devo- 
tion to the common cause. The expendi- 
tures of the American Government and those 
of our officers and men in France represent 
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a@ vast economic contribution which has 
brought prosperity to many provinces, towns 
and villages. While France was not bled 
white, the transfusion of material and vital 
force from the American republic came at 
an opportune moment and has given new 
strength and courage. It is easy to see why 
German assertions that the United States 
aims at the commercial and irdustrial control 
of France have been met with ridicule and 
scorn. 

If anything were needed to convince the 
French people that America is not actuated 
by wholly self-regarding motives, the proof 
is found in the agencies of codperation and 
relief which are at work in all parts of 
France. Thousands of French hospitals 
speak gratefully of the supplies provided by 
the American Red Cross, the Fund for the 
French Wounded and other associations. 
The task of caring for refugees from the dev- 
astated areas has been loyally furthered by 
these same groups. The anti-tuberculosis 
campaign conducted jointly by the Commis- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Red Cross has been hailed with enthusiasm 
by the French Government, the medical pro- 
fession, voluntary committees and the public 
generally. The Child Welfare Work of the 
Red Cross has met with eager response. The 
recreation huts administered by the Ameri- 
can Y. M.C. A. at the request of the French 
Army Command for the French poilus, are 
crowded with animated, friendly men. No 
wonder the German propagandists cannot 
get the French to take seriously the bogie of 
the American menace. 

To be sure there have been misunderstand- 
ings. Americans are not always tactful, 
and their inherent modesty sometimes in- 
heres. But the French are an ironic, witty 
people, and have probably been more diverted 
than offended by our occasional bumptious- 
ness. For example, they have been a little 
bewildered by our numerous proposals per- 
manently to reconstruct their villages, towns 
and cities. They are confused by the num- 
ber of benevolent American groups, each 
working, of course, in complete ignorance 
of what the others are planning or doing. 
They wonder whether we quite understand 
the situation; whether we are prepared to 
give billions of dollars; whether we intend 
to impose our architecture upon them, and 
just what we mean by “adopting” a French 
town. They know that only their Govern- 
ment can undertake so colossal a task, and 
that our help will count most in subscribing 
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for the loan which the French Republic will 
need to float in order to rebuild the devas- 
tated area. Meantime they are grateful for 
our good will, even if it seems to have out- 
run our knowledge. 

The British are not effusive, but in talking 
with them one gets the impression of a genu- 
ine regard for the United States, and an ill- 
concealed desire to win the confidence and 
good will of this country. Our feeling 
about Ireland matters to them a good deal. 
Almost everyone asks what the American 
attitude is, whether the baffling complexity 
of the dilemma is understood, what our 
Government would be likely to say to the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin if he were to go to 
America, etc. There is a general anxiety 
to have the people of the United States real- 
ize that every effort short of civil war will 
be made to find a solution for the Irish ques- 
tion. At the same time there is widespread 
criticism of the British Government's Irish 
policy, which is described as weak, vacil- 
lating, provocative, or autocratic according 
to the point of view of the critic. In con- 
nection with this subject it may be added 
that one is impressed with the degree of 
freedom of speech permitted in Parliament, 
on the platform, and in the press, to those 
who comment upon war policies and Gov- 
ernment activities. 

Of America’s determination to see the 
war through, the average Briton has no 
doubt. He reads into us the dogged spirit 
which at the end of four years of war keeps 
him “carrying on.” He is confident that 
we will do our share and more. Even our 
anti-air craft achievements do not discour- 
age him. He merely points to British in- 
eptitude at various stages of the war, and 
cheerfully reasserts our kinship. With a 
calm confidence that we shall, together with 
our allies, “‘muddle through” and win the 
war, the British are beginning to look ahead 
to conditions after the war. ‘This turning 
out of standard ships in America is a great 
thing for all of us now,” said the head of one 
of the largest shipbuilding firms on the 
Tyne, “but we realize what it means for 
the future.” 

The most striking fact of all is the pres- 
tige of President Wilson in the Allied coun- 
tries. The Italians hail him fervently as a 
champion of idealistic aims. The French 
admire him warmly, but, perhaps like Clem- 
enceau, many of them are a trifle skeptical 
about abstract leagues in comparison with 
concrete entities like Alsace and Lorraine. 
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It is in Britain that men are wondering most 
earnestly what Woodrow Wilson will advo- 
cate in a Peace Conference. ‘‘Will he sup- 
port our program of short shrift for Ger- 
many, strategic protection against further at- 
tack, and a commercial war after the war?” 
ask the Jingo Imperialists. ‘Will he insist 
upon the return of Alsace and Lorraine, the 
restoration of Belgium, the complete inde- 
pendence of the Balkan States and of the 
Russian provinces, without punitive indem- 
nities or economic boycotts?” inquire the Lib- 
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erals. ‘Will he advocate before a military 
victory is achieved a peace by negotiation?” 
ask the Socialist Pacifists. ‘Will he try to 
secure the abolition of secret treaties, dis- 
armament, and a League of nations as a 
part of the peace treaty?” is a frequent in- 
quiry from men of all parties. These ques- 
tions are important in themselves, but the 
fact that they are asked is even more signi- 
cant in revealing a sense of the influence 
which the United States will wield in the 
final settlement. 


AN AMERICAN CANTONMENT 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A BRITISH MILITARY CORRESPONDENT 


BY H. CHARLES WOODS, F.R.G.S. 
(Formerly of the Grenadier Guards) 


OR reasons that need not be stated here, 

the voluntary service system seemed the 
only possible alternative for Great Britain 
at the beginning of the war. The United 
States, on the other hand, was committed to 
the compulsory, or conscription method at 
the outset. The British student of war 
who visits an American cantonment is im- 
pressed by the contrasting sets of conditions 
resulting from the two principles in appli- 
cation, 

The voluntary system meant for us on the 
one side an inrush of the very best material 
existing in the country, and on the other 
the enlistment of the old soldier, whose pres- 
ence is hardly ever desirable in a young 
army, and of the men destined actually to 
profit financially by joining the Imperial 
Forces. This state of things resulted in our 
new armies being composed of men of widely 
different quality and age, for in addition to 
volunteers within the prescribed age limit, 
there were many who came to the colors 
though they were above or below it. The 
consequence was that units were not only 
composed of men of greatly varying intel- 
ligence, but of a few who, for purely physical 
reasons, were not able to undergo the same 
amount of bodily strain or to imbibe knowl- 
edge with the same rapidity. 

Standing out as markedly apparent to the 
visitor to an American cantonment are there- 
fore the homogeneous appearance, the 
almost even age and the uniformly high 


physical quality of its inmates. The first 
of these conditions comes as an astonishment 
to the stranger, for, when taken together 
with the inquiries which it is possible to 
make from different sources on the spot, it 
proves that the average foreigner, coming to 
live in America, does so with the object of 
taking up his abode in and adopting the cus- 
toms of this country and that the military 
authorities are not beset, as one would have 
anticipated they would be beset, by any seri- 
ous difficulties due to the composite elements 
of which the population of America is com- 
posed. 

The even age and the extraordinary 
healthy and contented-looking faces of the 
men result from the operation of the draft, 
from an effective medical examination and 
service, and from the excellent conditions of 
life. It would therefore seem highly de- 
sirable to call up every available physically 
fit man liable under the present draft (only 
taking into consideration exemptions which 
are vital), rather than to raise the age limit 
before this has been done. The adop- 
tion of the former alternative may, for vari- 
ous reasons, cause extra expense to the state 
and it would certainly result in individual 
hardship, but, on the other hand, until it 
be necessary, the inclusion of men who, with 
only few exceptions, have passed the age 
rendering them the most fitted to overcome 
hardship, must automatically decrease the 
fighting value of the army—a value the 
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maintenance of which is absolutely vital if 
the enemy is to be defeated at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Almost equal in importance to the effect 
of the draft in securing the men of the best 
physique for the army, is the manner in 
which they are medically examined and so 
to speak, practically tested by the Depot 
Brigade system. When England first en- 
tered the war, owing to the haste with which 
everything had to be done, some of the 
recruits, who had passed the original medical 
tests, had subsequently to be discharged from 
the service or transferred to special kind of 
work, owing to some disability which had 
escaped notice or to their not being suffici- 
ently robust to stand the hardships of their 
new military life. 


The existence of the Depot Brigade, on, 


the other hand, greatly minimizes the danger 
of this, for it constitutes a sort of clearing- 
house, which not only transforms the civil- 
ian into a soldier, but also puts him through 
a fresh medical examination, by those who 
are cognizant of military conditions, and 
subjects him to a practical test destined to 
prove whether or not he is fit for his new 
military life. This does not, of course, 
avoid the intense personal hardship suffered 
by an “invalided out” man, who has closed 
up his personal business and made all the 
arrangements necessary when he is originally 
called up, but it does prevent the disadvan- 
tageous mixing up of the fit with the un- 


fit in units actually destined for the 
front. 

The Depot Brigade principle together 
with the first-class medical and sanitary 


services prevailing in camp are largely re- 
sponsible for the magnificent health of the 
men. The excellence of these services is due 
to the facts that America realized the desir- 
ability of organizing this branch of her serv- 
ice out of formerly civilian doctors, without 
allowing herself to be hampered by her 
existing military organization, and that, as 
everything had to be created new, she was 
able to lay out her hospitals and military 
drainage upon the most up-to-date plan. 
Thus her medical officers in supreme au- 
thority are drawn from men who had a 
wide reputation and experience as civilians 
—an experience which enables them not only 
to effect wonderful recoveries for the sick, 
but also to give the advice necessary to 
prevent the general increase of ill-health 
and to bring about initial cures and there- 
fore to avoid the development of a minor into 
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a serious complaint. That these are the 
conditions prevailing is markedly apparent 
to the visitor who has the opportunity of 
visiting the magnificent hospital which I 
saw, of hearing of the scientific research 
work done in it, and of seeing the great care 
which is taken—such as the airing of rooms 
and bedding and the thorough cleaning of 
all wash-houses—to avoid the possible spread 
of infection and the propagation of disease. 

The outstanding difference between the 
ordinary American cantonment and_ the 
original English war quarters is that whilst 
we at home have now constructed many 
camps upon what was militarily virgin soil 
at the beginning of the war, most of our 
earlier cantonments, although themselves en- 
tirely new, more or less constituted enlarge- 
ments of and depended upon already existing 
military centers. The arrangement of quar- 
ters is also somewhat different. For instance, 
whereas our huts were all on one floor only, 
the ones which I saw here had two stories. 
The fact that the American rooms are larger 
and accommodate more men, and that meals 
are cooked in the same room as that in which 
they are served, instead of in a separate 
cook-house, are also responsible for interest- 
ing contrasts in the two systems. 

The rations, which struck me as being 
ample and excellent in every way, are issued 
in a manner entirely different, and I think 
greatly preferable to that prevailing in most 
armies. ‘Thus the recognition of the pur- 
chasing power of what is ‘really a financial 
ration, instead of the allowance of a fixed 
amount of each commodity per man per day, 
avoids waste and enables the men to be pro- 
vided with luxuries to which they are ac- 
customed at home. It is also interesting to 
see that the military supper in this country 
is more of a meal than the so-called “tea” 
at home. This has the dual advantage of 
giving the men a third meat meal in the day 
and of preventing them from wishing to 
patronize other establishments where they 
may get less desirable forms of food and 
drink than those available in camp. 

The various branches of the service are, 
of course, trained in their particular duties. 
But what struck me as of great importance 
is that this training is not confined to the 
methods of trench warfare, but that the sol- 
dier is also taught the art of maneuver and 
of military operations in the open. The 
adoption of this policy is most valuable, for 
considering the dash and initiative for which 
the American is world wide known, and also 
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the fact that it is difficult to believe victory 
can be obtained merely inch by inch, it will 
prepare the forces of the United States for 
war under whatever conditions may arise. 
This, when coupled with the number of 
specialist schools established for the teaching 
of those themselves intended to become in- 
structors, constitutes the strongest possible 
proof of the magnitude of idea and concep- 
tion possessed by the military authorities and 
of the fact that America and the Americans 
do not do things by halves. 

It is naturally impossible for me to ex- 
press any comprehensive opinion as to the 
state of discipline prevailing in the National 
Army, or as to the extent to which esprit de 
corps exists. While obviously and rightly 
no attempt is made to secure a rigid Prus- 
sian spirit, there is that respectful relation- 
ship between the different ranks—a relation- 
ship which one knowS to exist in our mag- 
nificent overseas contingents. Moreover, al- 
though the ordinary sergeant mixes more 
freely with his subordinates than he does at 
home, this does not appear to have any det- 
rimental effect, and all ranks seem to be able 
to overcome the difficulty of acting with that 
tact and wisdom without which inferiors 
would certainly resent the control of those 
who are themselves still learning their mili- 
tary duties. 

The recognition of the company as a dis- 
tinct unit, the company organization and the 
company competitions are, too, the exact 
means necessary to encourage in the shortest 
possible time the development of that bind- 
ing power of tradition which is so essential 
in every military force. That this is the 
case is most important for it proves that the 
Americans have shown their far-seeing 
knowledge of human nature in utilizing the 
company, which is sufficiently large to re- 
quire a uniting power and yet sufficiently 
small to enable that uniting power rapidly to 
grow up, and in thus bring about that state 
of mind which forms one of the most neces- 
sary factors in collective success. 

Undoubtedly the first and last impression 
left upon the mind of the visitor to an 
American cantonment is that made by its 
dimensions, and by the difficulties which have 
to be overcome by the authorities responsible 
for the training of the National Army. Thus 
as one motors from place to place it is 
scarcely believable that a now military area, 
more than one-third the size of the District 
of Columbia, consisted of nothing but wood- 


covered hills a year ago. Moreover, instead 
of those dimensions necessitating great loss 
of time in getting from place to place, the 
camp is so laid out as to make superfluous 
transit unnecessary. 

Again, if America has had certain advan- 
tages over England in regard to her facili- 
ties in preparation for war, such as those due 
to the return to this country of officers who 
have acted as observers with all the European 
armies at war, including enemy armies, and 
to the arrival of the various Allied Missions 
who are here, this country had other difficul- 
ties the nature of which are brought to one’s 
mind in camp. 

The task of transportation alone, which 
is being successfully accomplished, is: suffici- 
ent to prove to the man who. knows the 
meaning of distance by experience, that 
America is leaving no stone unturned to win 
the war. And by transportation I do not 
mean only or so much the actual question 
of the passage across the Atlantic—that is 
an independent problem—but the transporta- 
tion of men from their often distant: homes 
to camp and from camp to the port of em- 
barkation. The magnitude of this task is 
probably not recognized even by the ‘average 
American who has never been abroad. For, 
whereas troops can be brought from end to 
end of France in say thirty hours, or from 
the north of Scotland to the south of Eng- 
land in say twenty-four hours, here it may 
take many days to transfer the recruit from 
his home to camp or to convey the regiment 
from its place of training to the port of 
departure. Moreover, taken only from the 
strictly military standpoint, the distance and 
the lengthy journey which separate the semi- 
trained or trained American recruit from 
the Western Front may have their direct 
effect upon his education. This is the case 


‘because it may well be either that ships are 


available for the passage before the requisite 
stage in training has been reached here and 
that therefore the military passenger loses 
more than he would later do by a period of 
practical idleness, or more likely that vessels 
cannot be provided at the moment when all 
that can be accomplished on this side has 
actually been completed. In short, it is 
only by a trip to camp that the Englishman 
can realize the difficulties due to distance, 
to weather conditions, and to numerous other 
problems—difficulties which are now being 
overcome by the Administration of the 
United States. 
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WORKMEN AT THE GREAT SHIPBUILDING PLANT AT HOG ISLAND, PHILADELPHIA, LISTENING TO AN ADDRESS 
BY THE REV. DR. EATON, HEAD OF THE NATIONAL SERVICE SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


DELAWARE RIVER SHIPYARDS 
—A MODERN MIRACLE 


BY CHARLES AUBREY EATON 











N a recent address, Mr. E. N. Hurley, 

chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, outlined the vast shipbuilding pro- 
gram to which the Government of our coun- 
try is committed. ‘The figures are almost 
bewildering. According to Mr. Hurley, we 
are planning for a merchant marine of 25,- 
000,000 dead-weight tons, costing more than 
$5,000,000,000. 

On the first of June, 1918, American-built 
tonnage had been increased to over 3,500,000 
dead-weight tons. On this date we had a 
total of more than 1400 ships, with an ap- 
proximate total dead-weight tonnage of 
7,000,000. All this vast fleet is under the 
control of the United States Shipping Board. 

Our present program calls for the build- 
ing of 1856 passenger, cargo, refrigerator 
ships, and tankers ranging from 5000 to 
12,000 tons each, with an aggregate dead- 
weight of 13,000,000 tons. 

There are at present employed in the ship- 
yards of the Delaware District nearly 80,000 
men. With the twelve new ways author- 
ized, there are 158 construction ways. On 
the conservative basis of an output of three 
ships per way per year, the yards of the Dela- 


ware River have capacity for producing no 
less than +74 ships per year, which is at the 
amazing rate of approximately 1.3 ships per 
day. That is to say, if all conditions are 
favorable it is possible for the Delaware 
River yards alone to produce two and a third 
million dead-weight tons of shipping a year, 
which at the present value per ton would 
mean the astonishing money total of over 
four billions of dollars. 

Statistics are not often inspiring, but what 
American citizen could ponder these tremen- 
dous totals without realizing the greatness 
and dignity of his country. 

In the past year, the United States Ship- 
ping Board, through the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, has performed a miracle which 
will stand forever among the glories of our 
national history. We were not a maritime 
people. Our flag had practically disap- 
peared from the seas. We had a few great 
shipyards, but these were crammed beyond 
their capacity with contracts for our own and 
other governments. ‘There were not men 
experienced in the management of shipbuild- 
ing, nor in the construction of ships, who 


could be spared for the new program. 
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OLD AND NEW SHIPBUILDING YARDS ALONG THE DELAWARE RIVER 


We had to have the ships; for without the 
ships it was impossible to win the war. We 
had to build the ships more rapidly than 
ships were ever built before. This terrible 
necessity for haste constituted the most pow- 
erful of all motives. But we faced the worst 
weather conditions in a hundred years. Our 
industrial organization was breaking down 
under the sudden shock of war. Our rail- 
road transportation proved unequal to its 
task. There came a shortage of fuel. La- 
bor troubles due to unnatural new conditions 
menaced the enterprise. Never since the 
days of the Revolution did a group of Amer- 
ican citizens face a more difficult task than 
this. All honor to the heroes of the ship- 
yards, who in spite of every natural and 
artificial difficulty have in one year carried 
the greatest shipbuilding program in the his- 
tory of the world so far toward a glorious 
success. 

Today in nearly 150 shipyards through- 
out the country, management and men are 
dedicated to the task of producing ships. 
Like true soldiers standing in the defense of 
their country, they work not simply for 
money, but as a sacrament—as a service to 


mankind. They will not fail our splendid 
fighting men, nor the country for which we 
all are fighting. 

The bridge of ships is being built and 
over it will flow the full force of our Amer- 
ican manhood and nationhood until the arch 
enemy of the world’s liberties is crushed, 
never to rise again. 

Against this splendid background of na- 
tional achievement stand the Delaware ship- 
yards. It is not surprising that this district 
from the very beginning of our campaign 
has held a foremost place. Great are the 
achievements of the Pacific Coast shipyards, 
of the Lakes, the Gulf and the other sec- 
tions of the Atlantic; but nowhere has the 
spirit of Americanism manifested itself in 
this vast endeavor more heroically and with 
more substantial results than on the banks of 
the beautiful Delaware. 

Shipbuilding is an ancient art in this sec- 
tion. In 1686, three years after the arrival 
of William Penn, six sea-going ships and 
many boats had already been built in Phila- 
delphia. Fifteen years later, there were four 
shipyards all building seagoing vessels. These 
yards were on the river shore between Mar- 
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A VIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS AT THE HOG ISLAND PLANT OF THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


(The entire plant, of which a section only is shown above, covers 900 acres ten miles from Philadelphia. In 


September of last year it was pasture and farm land. 


water supply, fire 
and food supply) 


complete systems of 
freight transportation, 


ket and Vine streets. By 1750 they had 
all been moved either northward or south- 
ward. 

During the Colonial period, it is estimated 
that 180 square-rigged ships and 700 brigs 
and schooners were built on the Delaware, 
which at that time led the American Colo- 
nies in the size and total tonnage of ships 
constructed. During the Revolution many 
naval vessels and privateers were built, and 
from that time until 1812 the Delaware ship- 
yards hummed with continuous activity. The 
Napoleonic wars were raging; and conditions 
somewhat similar to those of the present time 
called for increased output of tonnage. In 
1801, there were no less than fourteen ship- 
yards on the Delaware River, all building 
ships of the largest type. The Delaware 
district was.foremost in the construction of 
the earlier steel navy of the United States. 
The yards of John Roach, at Chester, Pa., 
now the Chester Shipbuilding Company ; 
Harlan and Hollingsworth at Wilmington, 
now the Harlan plant of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation; Neafie & Levy at 
Philadelphia, now gone out of existence, and 
William Cramp & Sons, now the William 


The plant affords working accommodations for 30,000 men and 
women in the offices and shops and on the ships under construction, besides living quarters for 6,000. 
and police protection, 


It has also 


telephone and electric light service, passenger and 


Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building 
Company, were the principal centers of this 
new construction. 

The vicissitudes which for generations 
slowed down the shipbuilding industry of the 
United States were acutely felt on the Dela- 
ware. There were moments when it seemed 
that the ancient glory of this district had 
gone forever. But with the outbreak of the 
present war the dormant energies of the past 
seemed to leap into sudden efficiency and the 
Delaware came back to its old-time place of 
leadership. 

Seventy-two miles from the Capes the 
Christiania River, into which empties Bran- 
dywine Creek, so fraught with historical asso- 
ciations, finds its way into the Delaware. 
Here, in the heart of the beautiful City of 
Wilmington, stands the oldest iron  ship- 
building yard in the United States. . The 
firm of Betts & Pusey, from which the Har- 
lan Plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Company traces its beginning, was established 
in 1836. Within five years, the firm name 
had become Betts, Harlan and Hollings- 
worth. In October, 1843, this firm com- 
menced the construction of the first seagoing 
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FOUR OF THE FIFTY WAYS AT HOG ISLAND, EACH WITH A SHIP UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
(This shipbuilding project involves the simultaneous construction of fifty standardized steel ships of 7,500 and 


8,000 tons capacity, 400 and 450 feet long. to cost more than $1,000,000 each. . 
The foreground of the picture well illustrates how the American International 


wil! be launched every second day. 


It is expected that a completed ship 


Shipbuilding Corporation, beginning work last winter on low-lying farm land, have successfully built ships and ship- 


yard at the same time) 


iron vessel Bangor. ‘Her hull was formed 
by bar-iron frames secured by wrought-iron 
clamps, and her plating was put on in the 
lapped style instead of the modern inside 
and outside method of arranging the strakes 
or rows of plates. 

In 1858 this firm became Harlan, Hol- 
lingsworth & Co., and in 1917 it was ac- 
quired by the Bethlehem interests and named 
the Harlan Plant of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation. This company, in 1860, 
undertook the first housing operation for ship- 
workers by building a group of tenant-houses 
as an experiment in providing homes for 
their employees in close proximity to the 
shops. One of the two private graving.docks 
of the Delaware is owned by this company, 
but to-day is being utilized for ship con- 
struction. There are four ways now in use, 
with 4500 employees; and the company is 
turning out ships of large tonnage with ex- 
traordinary swiftness. 

The officers are: J. B. Weaver, general 
manager, and S. K. Smith, assistant general 
manager, the latter a son of a former treas- 
urer of the concern, so that his family have 


been continuously connected with it since 
1852. W. G. Coxe, appointed by Mr. 
Schwab as his representative in charge of the 
Delaware River yards, is a former president 
of this company. 

A little further down the Christiania is 
located the yard of the Pusey & Jones Com- 
pany. Founded in 1848, it, too, has had a 
long and honorable career. In 1916 it was 
acquired by Norwegian interests, represented 
by Christopher Hannevig, whose headquar- 
ters are in New York City. These interests 
also control yards at Gloucester City, N. J. 
The semi-centennial of the company was 
commemorated in 1898, and as indicative 
of the fine relations between the manage- 
ment and men, the employees of the company 
gave a great dinner for the officials. ‘There 
are in this plant four ways, with 2500 
workers. Mr. G. Stewart Lee is managing 
director. 

Passing up the Delaware we come to one 
of the most famous shipyards in America— 
that of the Chester Shipbuilding Company, 
established by the late John Roach, long a 
picturesque figure in shipping circles. 
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THE KEEL AND BILGE PIECES FORMING THE BOTTOM OF A STEEL SHIP 
(All the cross-pieces are alike, excepting toward the bow and stern, yet every piece is numbered, and there is a 


corresponding numbered place for every piece. 
being perfectly flat. The bottom plates are partly shown 
“floor” 

During President Cleveland’s first admin- 
istration, Mr. Roach constructed for the 
Navy Department under Secretary William 
C. Whitney the Dolphin. Into the building 
of this ship he put his entire resources; and 
when, on its completion, the ship was re- 
jected by the Navy Department, Mr. Roach 
was ruined, and the shipyard closed its gates. 
For a number of years the Chester Shipyard 
lay idle. It was then acquired by financial 
interests headed by Mr. Jack, who had con- 
ceived the idea of fabricating materials for 
ships in distant steel mills and bridge com- 
panies, bringing them to Chester and assem- 
bling them on the ways there. Mr. Jack 
also produced a new type of tanker with cyl- 
indrical tanks. Later this yard was acquired 
by Mr. W. A. Harriman, and under his 
management it is being largely rebuilt. There 
are seven ways and the workers number 
about 3500. Mr. Lewis Kniskern is gen- 
eral manager. 

Our present shipbuilding program is much 
more than an industrial and financial under- 
taking. Everywhere it is lighted up by a 


In the modern steel merchant ship there is really no keel, the bottem 


in this illustration. On the top of the cross-pieces a steel 


is laid; and in the space between, oil for fuel or water for ballast is carried) 


wonderful spirit of patriotism and idealism. 
A short distance above Chester stands the 
Sun Shipbuilding Yard, practically new and 
complete in every detail, and representing the 
patriotic desire of the Pew Brothers to serve 
their country in its hour of need. There are 
five ways here, with 5000 workers; and Di- 
rector-General Schwab has recently author- 
ized the construction of five additional ways. 

The officers are J. N. Pew, Jr., president; 
Robert Haig, machinery department; J. K. 
Graham, hull department. Hon. William 
Sproul, who will probably be the next Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, is a director of the 
company. 

Just above where the Schuylkill empties 
into the Delaware stands the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, one of the most important in 
the United States, with a splendid record of 
achievement. This yard has the only size- 
able drydock on the river, and because of 
the lack of such facilities it has been used 
considerably by private shipbuilding in- 
terests. 

Across the river, a little further up on the 
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Jersey side, there once stood a famous race- 
track owned by the late William J. Thomp- 
son, who in his prime was known as the 
Duke of Gloucester. To-day this site is 
occupied by the Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey yards of the Pusey & Jones Company. 
These two yards are new, having been built 
since 1916. The first keels were laid on 
the 16th day of May, 1918. Here the ships 
are launched sideways following the practise 
of the Great Lakes shipyards. ‘There are 
thirteen ways with +700 workers. 

The officers are Captain Frolic Hanssen, 
managing director; Mr. Hugh V. Ramsay, 
Pennsylvania Yard, and Mr. Davis, New 
Jersey Yard; Mr, Henry Lysholm, general 
manager. ‘There is an interesting organi- 
zation of the workers here called ‘““The Pusey 
& Jones Club,” with an elective Board of 
Control, which manages the service work, 
with J. H. Millar in charge. 

On the same side of the river, not far from 
these two yards, stands the great plant of 
the New York Shipbuilding Corporation, 
which was established in 1899. This corpo- 
ration also is credited with the idea of hav- 
ing as much as possible of the plate work 
done outside, transported and fabricated in 
the shipyards. One of the unique features 
of this vast plant is the fact that the ship 
ways are roofed over, making it possible for 
men to work in all weathers. Some of our 
largest battleships have been built for the 
Navy in this yard. Recently Director- 
General Schwab authorized the expenditure 
of an additional $10,000,000 in enlarging the 
plant. In 1916 this organization was ac- 
quired by the American International Cor- 
poration of New York, and is now under 
the same management as the Hog Island 
Shipyard—in fact many of the Hog Island 
ships were designed here, and the templates 
made in its mold loft. As indicative of the 
eficiency and spirit of this great corpora- 
tion, a few weeks ago it launched a 5000- 
ton ship, the T'uckahoe, in twenty-seven days 
from the laying of the keel; and in thirty- 
seven days from the laying of the keel the 
ship was in actual commission, ready for sea. 
This record is unsurpassed by any shipyard 
in the world. 

There are twenty-four ways, with seven 
more to be built, and the workers number 
10,600. The officers are M. Neeland, presi- 
dent; H. A. Magoun, vice-president; Mr. 
Andrews, general manager; Mr. Towle, as- 
sistant general manager, and Mr. Thomas 
Mason, superintendent of hull construction. 


OF REVIEWS 


Perhaps the most famous shipyard on the 
Delaware is that connected with the honored 
name of Cramp. Founded in 1830, as a 
wooden shipyard near its present location by 
William Cramp, it is the oldest yard on the 
Delaware that is still building ships. Two 
years before Mr. Cramp’s neighbor, Isaac 
Morris, founded a plant for building special 
machinery. Little did they dream that their 
respective enterprises would at a later date 
constitute the hull and machinery depart- 
ment of a great modern shipyard. In 1872 
the business was incorporated under the 
name of William Cramp Ship and Engine 
Building Company. The founder of the 
company was succeeded in !879 as president 
by his son, Charles H. Cramp: In 1891 the 
Morris Company was acquired by the 
Cramps, and in 1900 the property of the 
Charles Hillman Ship and Engine Building 
Company was taken over. In 1865 the first 
iron vessel, known as the W. H. Aspinwall, 
was constructed here. Since 1830, the total 
number of vessels of all descriptions built 
and building here is five hundred; and the 
total number of marine engines produced is 
four hundred and seventy-one. This yard 
has constructed eight transatlantic liners— 
the only craft of this kind ever built in the 
United States. 

In recent years the company has done 
much work for the Navy, and is to-day occu- 
pied in building a great number of destroyers. 

An interesting event in the history of.this 
company was the recent election of Mr. J. H. 
Mull as president to succeed Mr. Harry W. 
Hand, who has served the company thirty- 
nine years. Thirty-eight years ago Mr. Mull 
entered the employ of this shipyard as a lad 
engaged in the humblest form of service. He 
has worked his way from this simple begin- 
ning to the supreme place of leadership. His 
career illustrates the finest aspect of Ameri- 
can life, and constitutes one of our most im- 
pressive arguments for making the world 
safe for the principles of democracy. 

Mr. Francis Cramp and Mr. Courtland 
Cramp are the only members of the com- 
pany to-day bearing the name of its original 
founder. Mr. H. B. Taylor, vice-president 
of the company, is a great-grandson of the 
original William Cramp. 

The spirit of the Cramp Shipyard is typi- 
fied by a parade held a few weeks ago. Over 
10,000 of the employees were in line, led by 
twenty-four bands—the officials of the com- 
pany heading the procession in automobiles. 
There were many floats—all constructed by 
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the men on their own time—showing the 
various steps in the building of a ship from 
the laying of the keel to its completion. On 
one float actual riveting was going on. On 
another a launching from a miniature ship- 
way occurred every few minutes, indicating 
the speed we hope to attain in our National 
shipbuilding. It is interesting to record that 
on the porch of the Union League Mr. Wil- 
liam Cramp, descendant of the original 
William Cramp, reviewed the parade; and 
many an old shipworker in the ranks waved 
a kindly recognition to one who had so long 
been his friend. This company at the pres- 
ent time has thirteen ways and employs ten 
thousand men. 

It is interesting to note that the Delaware 
once more resounds to the sound of adze and 
hammer in the construction of wooden ships. 

















TOWARD THE STERN OF A SHIP 


(Showing one of the bulkheads which separate the 
hold into water-tight compartments and keep many tor- 
pedoed ships afloat) 


At Cornwells, just north of the city, the 
Traylor Shipbuilding Corporation, in May, 
1917, commenced the organization of a 
wooden shipyard. Mr. S. W. Traylor, head 
of this corporation, looks upon his enterprise 
as a patriotic national service. When our 
transportation system broke down and_ he 
could not get lumber, Mr. Traylor himself 
went South and literally stood over the lum- 
ber men until he got the timber he required. 
On June Ist, he launched his first ship, the 
Alvada. From now on he will be satisfied 
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¢ ONE OF FIFTY WAYS AT HOG ISLAND SHIPYARD 


(The picture shows the simple lines of the stand- 
ardized steel ship. It also shows the numerous derricks 
and cranes. On both sides of every vessel are railroad 
tracks, which permit freight cars to unload at the ship) 


with nothing less than a launching every 
three weeks. 

At Cornwells, the company has built a 
small motion picture theatre and a_base- 
hall field for its workers; and a group of 
concrete houses, which are as artistic as they 
are sensible. ‘There are ten ways and 2200 
workers in this yard. 

















HOW THE SIDE OF A STEEL SHIP JOINS THE BOTTOM 
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The officers are §. W. Traylor, president; 
S. W. Traylor, Jr., general manager, and 
G. H. Hervey, manager of industrial re- 
lations. 

At Bristol, a few miles farther up the 
river, the Merchants’ Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion is carrying forward a great fabricating 
construction program, ‘This shipyard is one 
of the three created under the authority of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the 
purpose of building fabricated ships. The 
other two are “Hog Island” and the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation in Newark Bay, 
New Jersey. 

The population of Bristol has been trebled 
by the advent of the shipyard. ‘This creates 
an acute situation in the matter of housing. 
The housing department of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation has handled the problem 
with efficiency and courage. As a result there 
now stands near the shipyard a model vil- 
lage of beautiful houses artistically designed 
and solidly constructed which are a credit 
to all concerned. 

The Merchants’ Shipbuilding Corporation 
acts as agent for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. It has twelve ways and eight 
thousand workers. ‘The same interests con- 
trolling the Chester Shipbuilding Company, 
headed by W. A. Harriman, are in charge 
here. The officers are R. H. M. Robinson, 
president, and D. D, Smith, general manager. 

In this brief survey of the Delaware ship- 
yards, I have left until the last the greatest 
of all, Hog Island. Having had through my 
official duties an intimate acquaintance with 
the shipyards of the entire country, I am 
bound to say that the whole program of the 
Shipping Board constitutes a chapter in na- 
tional heroism without parallel; and_no- 
where, since the war began, has there been a 
task more difficult or more nobly faced than 
that of the construction of the great Hog Is- 
land Shipyard. 

On September 22, 1917, the American 
International Shipbuilding Corporation start- 
ed work at Hog Island. The place at that 
time was a vast swamp of bottomless mud. 
To-day the morass has become a city of some 
30,000 population containing the largest ship- 
vard the world has ever seen. For a solid 
mile along the Delaware fifty shipways 
stretch like a line of gigantic fortifications. 
Back of this vast array of ways, street upon 
street in ordered series, is built the city— 
for Hog Island is nothing less than a popu- 
lous new city. At one of the principal street 
intersections, officers stand throughout every 
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hour of the twenty-four regulating the end- 
less stream of heavy trafic. A magnificent 
guard of some six hundred trained soldiers 
under the leadership of Major Sinclair, a 
veteran of the present war, keeps order and 
polices the works. A fine band, worthy to 
rank with many a famous musical aggrega- 
tion, furnishes music at all hours of the day, 
for there is always something going on at 
Hog Island, where music is an appropriate 
adjunct. 

You will find in this magic city hospital 
accommodations which would do credit to 
any community, presided over by Dr. Reiley, 
one of the most brilliant men in his profes- 
sion. Here also, almost complete, is a great 
industrial Y. M. C. A., with an auditorium 
capable of seating 2000 persons and equipped 
with games room, gymnasium, class and study 
rooms. 

A filtration plant of the most modern con- 
struction furnishes the city with pure water. 
A complete system of sewerage insures proper 
sanitary conditions. There are warehouses 
miles in length, crammed with material as- 
sembled for the fabrication of ships. Half a 
dozen compressed-air plants send their power 
to all parts where construction is in progress. 
A first-class hotel, a railroad station, a fire 
department worthy of any city, post-offices, 
electric lighting, and all the physical con- 
veniences which make city life attractive are 
here. More than seventy-five miles of rail- 
road penetrate to every part of the island, 
and to each one of the fifty shipways. 

In the construction of this city and ship- 
vard, there have been used more than 80,000 
wood and 5000 concrete piles. Nearly 
12,000,000 cubic feet of lumber and 12,000 
of concrete have gone into the shipways. 
‘There are seven 1000-foot outfitting piers in 
process of completion—more 1000-foot piers 
than exist to-day in the port of New York 
after 250 years of development. 

Everything that could be done for the com- 
fort and convenience of the workmen is here: 
I have visited the great cafés and eaten in 
them. Cleanliness is everywhere; and the 
men obtain food, wholesome and nourishing, 
at prices far below those charged in other 
cities of the East. 

General Swinton, of the British Army 
(the inventor of the “tank’’), visited Hog 
Island recently, and summed up his impres- 
sion in one sentence, “It is a modern Ara- 
bian Nights.” Lord Reading, escorted by 
Mr. Schwab and Mr. Hurley, visited the 


Island and gave expression to his wonder at 
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the achievement. Lieutenant 
Wiezbicki, of the French 
Army, speaking at a flag- 
raising on June 2, said: 
“This is one of the two most 
important places in the world 
to-day —the other is the 
River Marne.” 

In the middle of the win- 
ter just passed, there broke a 
storm of criticism directed to- 
ward the Hog Island under- 
taking. For some occult rea- 
son, the responsible officers of 
the company did not see their 
way clear to present the 
real facts to the public. 
On Washington’s Birthday I 
made my first visit to the 














Island. It was a day of 
gloom and storm. Heavy 
snow was falling. When | 


arrived a great concourse of 
fifteen thousand men were 
massed about a central plat- 
form flanking a lofty flagstaff. Admiral 
Bowles, who has done such valiant service for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, was to un- 
furl the American flag. We approached the 
platform through double lines of magnificent 
guardsmen drawn up at attention. There 
was a flare of patriotic music from the great 
Hog Island Band. ‘Then, sheeted by the 


driving snow, solemnly, but with an air of 

















THE SECRET OF RAPID SHIPBUILDING 


(It has been estimated that 90 per cent. of the work 
on a “fabricated”? steel vessel can, under the new 
method, be done away from the yards. The steel plates 
at a shipyard on the Atlantic coast may come from west 
of the Mississippi or from Canada. All dimensions, 


even the spaces between rivet holes, are standardized) 





(The bow rests out of the water, the stern being partly submerged. 
slant furnishes the motive power for launching—after the hull of the vessel 
is completed, ways are greased, and checks are released. 
involved in erecting a ship, every vertical or horizontal line, must make 
allowance for this angle of inclination) 


SHORING FOR THE HULL 
This 


Every calculation 


triumph, Admiral Bowles broke out our 
beautiful flag. There was a moment of si- 
lence to match the silence of the snow-filled 
sky—then from the throats of that vast army 
of working-men there burst a cheer that must 
have sounded far across to the Jersey shore, 
and whose echo—if it could be carried over- 
seas—would bring to the proud Kaiser a bit- 
ter sense of defeat. 

On that day we saw something of the 
heroism of the Hog Island men. For weeks 
they had worked in mud and water with the 
thermometer day after day below ero. 
Many a day it took five men to do one man’s 
work. As fast as one would succumb to the 
cold he would be lifted out of the ditches or 
taken from the pile-driving machines to a 
drying-house, and another soldier of the ship- 
yards would take his place. 

On Sunday, the 7th of April, we gathered 
for another flag-raising. On this occasion 
the house flag of the U. S. Shipping Board 
was to take its place beside Old Glory. It 
was a beautiful day of almost summer’s 
warmth. Quiet rested upon the vast enginery 
of the shipyard. Ten thousand workmen 
were there in holiday attire with their sweet- 
hearts, wives, and children. The first func- 
tion was the raising of our American flag 
and the flags of our Allies, over one of the 
ways. The flag was hoisted to its. position 
by the wife of one of the officers of the con- 
struction company. As she put her hand to 
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president of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Charles A. Stone 
is now president of the 
American International Cor- 
poration, and Mr. George 
J. Baldwin, chairman of the 
board. Mr. P. O. Knigh: 
is vice-president and genera! 
counsel; Walter Good- 
enough, general manager; 
D. R. Kennedy is manager 
of industrial relations; Dr. 
J. J. Reilly is in charge of 
medical and sanitary work; 
Mr. C. A. Green heads the 
Y. M. C. A.; W. W. Dow 
is treasurer and C. A. Bige- 
low works accountant. 
Standing back of these are 
many others who, because of 
their self-sacrificing devotion 
under conditions of appalling 








BUILDING SHIPS UNDER A ROOF, AT THE NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING difficulty, are entitled to the 


COMPANY’S PLANT, CAMDEN, N. J. 


(The workmen are gathered to hear a patriotic speech by Dr, Eaton) 


the halyards, half a dozen workmen laid hold 
of the rope with her; and as their hard, toil- 
stained fingers clutched the rope which was 
to elevate their flag to its place of triumph 
they touched also the delicate hands of the 
American woman. I thought the scene was 
typical of American manhood. Like their 
fellows in a thousand cities, hard-handed and 
true, these men were building a fortress of 
industry for the defense of the women of 
the world, and to save democracy from the 
tyrant. 

Of the twenty-odd thousand men of high 
and low degree who have given heroic service 
in the building of this greatest of all ship- 
yards, we can record the names of but a few. 
Though the others must remain nameless 
here, they, too, have built for themselves and 
for their posterity a deathless memory. 

Mr. Frederick Holbrook is the present 
managing director. Mr. R. M. Henderson 
was in charge at the beginning, with Mr. 
T. A. Carr as superintendent of construction, 
and Mr. J. D. Andrew as assistant superin- 
tendent. W. L. Locke is in charge of gra- 
ding and pile-driving; J. W. McConnell and 
G. O. Muhlfeld are engineers; J, P. Martin, 
Sr., is general superintendent of ship con- 
struction; A. E. Van Bibber is production 
manager, and P. D. Richards assistant pro- 
duction manager. Through the difficult days 
of the winter, Mr. D. P. Robinson was the 


gratitude and honor of the 
nation. 

Philadelphia has become 
the shipbuilding capital of America. There 
is something especially appropriate in the 
removal of the headquarters of the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation from Washington to 

















THE “TUCKAHOE,” BUILT IN RECORD TIME 
(This photograph was taken on the twenty-sixth day 
after work was begun, and on the following day the 
vessel was launched—a product of the New York Ship- 
building Company’s plant at Camden, N. J.) 
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Philadelphia. The War Shipping Commit- 
tee of the Phliadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, backed by the whole membership of 
that fine organization, has performed most 
valuable service to the country at local ship- 
yards, and to the national government. 

The chairman of this committee, Mr. 
Howard B. French, an eminent citizen of 
Philadelphia, and its secretary, Mr. Edgar 
S. McKaig, a brilliant young lawyer, have 
devoted a large portion of their time to the 
interests of shipbuilding as a patriotic service. 

At the corner of Broad and Cherry streets, 
there towers an immense building, thronged 
with an army of 3000 busy men and women. 
This is the headquarters of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

Through the long and difficult days of 
the winter, Mr. Edward N. Hurley, chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board, 
and his colleague, Mr. Charles Piez, general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, bore the ever-increasing burden of their 
position with a fortitude and an efficiency 
dificult to parallel. They and their col- 
leagues have a right to the honor and grati- 
tude of the whole people of the United 
States. 

When, a few weeks ago, it became neces- 
sary to introduce a new element into the 
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leadership of this enterprise, Mr. Hurley and 
Mr. Piez, as representing the President of 
the United States, called to the colors the 
one man in America best fitted for the task. 
I look upon this appointment as the most 
important event of a personal nature since 
we entered the war. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab is the largest ship- 
builder in the world. His life has been 
spent in association with the steel industry; 
and his great plants in Pennsylvania are 
turning out more munitions of war than the 
Krupps of Essen. In addition to his vast 
and varied practical experience, Mr. Schwab 
possesses a personality of extraordinary force, 
brilliance and attractiveness. His spirit per- 
vades every organization and company of 
which he forms a part. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to know 
that under his leadership as Director-General 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, sup- 
ported by the enthusiastic codperation of Mr. 
Hurley, Mr. Piez, and every other officer, 
Mr. Schwab is leading this great organiza- 
tion forward to an achievement which will 
reflect undying glory upon the American 
Government and people. 

The American people may accept without 
reservation the leadership which has been 
furnished them by these great men in the 
production of ships. 


























LAUNCHING THE “SANTA 





LUISA” AT THE FAMOUS CRAMP’S SHIPYARD, PHILADELPHIA 

















THE LONG ARM OF LEARNING 


How THE “LAND-GRANT COLLEGES” ARE BACKING UNCLE SAM 


BY 5B. E. 
(Information Office, 


NATION at war, without an ade- 

quate army of scientists to back it up, 
is between the deep sea and that best friend 
of William the Mistaken. A soldier can be 
made in two years; it takes twenty to make a 
scientist. 

Fortunately for us of the United States, we 
have been producing, for a reason that will 
appear later, scientists upon rather a large 
scale for the past half-century. True, our 
comfortable egotism has kept us from utiliz- 
ing them as fully as we might; it has been 
among our traditions that “made in Ger- 
many” plainly stamped upon the occiput was 
the hallmark of your genuine scientist. 

Then came April 6, 1917. The United 
States had her choice between producing her 
own scientists and having her head blown off 
by the nation that had been doing it for her. 
To give a single instance—in the business 
of being at war, dimethyl-gloxine, a rare and 
unusual chemical, an indispensable reagent 
for analytical work with nickel-steels, is a 
vital necessity. The United States always 
had depended upon Germany for her sup- 
ply. It would come from there no more. 
Quietly university scientists busied them- 
selves with the problem and now the chem- 
ical laboratory of the University of Illinois 
alone produces a sufficient supply to fill the 
needs of the entire country. 

This is but one example. The arm of 
learning has reached out of the academy into 
the trench, over the waters which it will 
free from the cobra-hooded periscope of the 
most hateful sea-devil ever conceived; into 
the air. That this could be true is the result 
of a significant movement that -swept this 
country more than a half-century ago. Jon- 
athan Baldwin Turner, of Illinois, was the 
mighty power behind the movement. It was 
his plan that portions of the public domain 
be set aside for higher education for indus- 
trial leadership. In 1862 another Illinois 
man in the President’s chair—one Abraham 
Lincoln, if you please—signed the act that 
led to the setting aside of public lands, 30,- 
64 
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University of Illinois) 


000 acres for each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress, for the support, in the 
various States, of colleges where agriculture 
and the mechanic arts should be taught, 
“without excluding other scientific and clas- 
sical studies.” The influence of the Civil 
War is seen in that instruction in military 
tactics was also made a condition of the 
continuance of the grant. 

This noble statute, known as the Morril! 
Act, permitted the various States wide flexi- 
bility in the manner of accepting its bene- 
fits. In some instances, as in Wisconsin, an 
already existing, sadly struggling State uni- 
versity combined with the new land-grant 
institution and was galvanized into success. 
Again, as in I[llinois, the original land-grant 
institution has expanded into a great State 
university. In other cases, like Iowa and 
Kansas, the land-grant institution has_re- 
mained separate from the State university. 
Yet in whatever way these institutions,which 
now number sixty-nine, have developed, they 
have lived themselves vitally into the day’s 
work of the people they serve. More than 
ever is this true now that the day’s work 
is war. 

In the years since the giving of the grant 
these colleges have won the belief of the 
people and now the contribution made by the 
federal government is small compared to 
that made by the States in which they are 
located, especially in the case of great insti- 
tutions like Minnesota, Wisconsin, and IIli- 
nois. But it was the original land grant that 
started them in the way of vital service. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


Let me tell you of a highly significant 
group of services along physical, chemical, 
and engineering lines: 

Professor Max Mason, of the department 
of physics of the University of Wisconsin, 
is the inventor of a submarine detector. It 
was tried out on peaceful Lake Mendota. 
Experts witnessed the trial and carried Ma- 
son and his co-workers off to Washington. 
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Word now comes from those in authority 
that the device is being installed on vessels 
and that high hopes of it are entertained. 

At Illinois recent air-propeller experiments 
by Professor Morgan Brooks, of the De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering, indicate 
that serious errors exist in the screw theory 
of air propellers. A new type of steel air 
propeller shows a greatly increased thrust 
for the same operating conditions. 

Professor Richard C. Tolman, of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, University of Illi- 
nois, is chemical-expert-at-large in the Ord- 
nance Department. The work is under the 
general supervision of the National Research 
Council, which is a committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. Under his direc- 
tion tests are in progress on the small-arms 
ammunition. These consist in the testing 
of primers for small-arms cartridges both by 
physical and chemical methods, and in the 
testing and inspection of primer action in 
the completed ammunition. Tests on pri- 
mers from all the different cartridge manu- 
facturers have been carried out. A number 
of new methods of testing, both for individ- 
ual primers and for the completed ammuni- 
tion, have been developed at the university. 
It is expected that one, at least, of these new 
methods will be adopted as part of the regu- 
lar routine of ammunition inspection. 

From Wisconsin a professor of chemistry, 
J. H. Mathews, was chosen to investigate 
poison gases. He served four months abroad 
as. chemical liaison officer with the British 
armies, securing information on the German 
poison gases. His laboratory was the front- 
line trench and storm-shelled “No Man’s 
Land.” He returned to the States with the 
data he had accumulated to work with other 
chemists on the poison-gas problem. 

Consider the graphite crucible; for the 
business of war demands heavily of metals. 
Graphite crucibles are a necessity in all met- 
allurgy from steels to gold. The clay used 
in the manufacture of these crucibles must be 
of high grade and possessed of special proper- 
ties. Before the war this clay came from 
a particular locality in Germany, where it 
seemed to have been planted expressly for 
the purpose of strengthening the hold of the 
Kaiser and his best friend upon the world. 
When the clay was no longer available, 
therefore, must America do without graphite 
crucibles? There was a period of conster- 
nation, then university-trained scientists set 
to work with American clays and produced 
graphite crucibles not merely equal but ac- 
July—5 
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tually superior to those made in Germany. 

You remember how we despaired over the 
dye situation? The ladies were all going 
to have to wear white and give the boys 
white neckties for Christmas gifts. A walk 
through any large department store at pres- 
ent will make you wonder if the rainbow 
has offered us its services to help win the 
war, so varied and gorgeous are the colors. 

The truth is our unpreparedness in the 
dye situation was, four years ago, rather ap- 
palling. At that time the firms engaged in 
the manufacture of dyes numbered about six, 
and these largely in connection with impor- 
tation houses. Annually more than $10,000,- 
000 went over seas for dyes. Now we have 
not twice six nor ten times six, corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of dyes, but one 
hundred and thirty! In the first ten months 
of 1917 our exportation of dyes brought us 
in $13,500,000, Great Britain being our 
largest customer. 

An interesting dye that has been worked 
out is the one with which the khaki uniforms 
are colored. It was developed from the 
osage orange in the Wisconsin Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory by F. W. Kressman, a 
graduate of Illinois. It is interesting to note 
that the osage was brought to the corn- 
belt after years of patient search for a soil- 
produced fencing that should be “horse-high, 
bull-strong, and pig-tight,” by Jonathan 
Turner. The osage has served its day— 
fences can be bought now—but a shade of 
its usefulness goes wherever our boys in 


khaki march. 
AIDING THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Now let me tell you of a few services that 
will help Uncle Sam to keep the larder 
stocked : 

A first necessity in crop-raising is a well- 
nourished soil. (Green manures are excellent 
for soil nourishment and among them none 
excel the legumes in value, especially sweet 
clover. That sweet clover is a biennial in- 
stead of an annual always has been accepted 
as a necessary though inconvenient decree of 
Providence.. In 1916 upon the plots of the 
agricultural experiment station at Ames, 
Iowa, an annual white sweet clover was dis- 
covered! This clover made a growth of 
from four feet to four and one-half feet in 
three to three and one-half months. It is of 
great value for soil improvement as well as 
an annual pasture and hay crop. Through 
the county-agents, who codperate with the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, 
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it has been possible to bring the clover to the 
attention of the farmers of the State quickly 
and already it is being — to a surpris- 
ingly large extent. 

Another important service from Ames is 
in the working out of war breads. So ac- 
ceptably did the breads meet the demands, 
both of the palate and of wheat economy, 
that Dr. J. A. La Clerc, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, noted» as. one of the foremost 
authorities upon flours in America, hastened 
to Ames to witness the bread-making process 
and learn: its secrets at first hand. The 
breads were demonstrated for the benefit of 
the Bakers’ Short ‘Course and later the en- 
tire equipment used was:loaded upon motor 
trucks. and taken to Camp Dodge, at Des 
Moines, where the one hundred camp bakers 
were instructed in the art of making the 
bread do its war bit. 

From Wisconsin came the idea of estab- 
lishing piggeries in connection with canton- 
ments. It was ascertained that the gar- 
bage from fifteen men for five months equals 
two hundred pounds of fat on one hog. 
Thus it was possible to estimate how many 
war pigs could be fed at any camp. 

“War kitchens” have been established un- 
der the direction of the household science 
extension departments of the colleges. IIli- 
nois has three, two in Chicago, one in Peoria. 
The kitchens have filled a real need, for the 
mothers of many among the city poor are 
pitifully eager to avail themselves of every 
aid in the solution of the problem of stretch- 
ing a small income over the needs of a large 
family when war prices prevail. In these 
war kitchens the mother who stays at home 
is instructed in economical cooking, while 
the working mother can buy cooked food 
at reasonable prices. 

Men that the times demand are being 
taken out of these land-grant institutions 
every day for Government purposes. When 
an inspector of aeroplane materials at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard was wanted he was 
found in Pennsylvania State College. His 
name is George R. Green and he was wood 
technologist and associate professor of for- 
estry. He and his associates have final judg- 
ment as to what pieces of lumber shall go 
into the construction of all planes made at 
the League Island plant. His assistants are 
trained foresters who know how to find 
defects in lumber which might be overlooked 
by men with less exact knowledge. 

President Charles R. Van Hise, of Wiscon- 
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sin, at the request of the Food Administra- 
tion, undertook the work of presenting the 
food-administration program in. the -higher 
educational institutions. He has published 
two series of lectures which are being used 
in 800 schools that are coéperating and has 
made many lecture trips. 

Often a university is able to perform a 
peculiar service for. the Government. For 
instance, the University of Wisconsin gave 
its entire: digitalis crop from. the -drug-plant 


- gardens for use in the medical. departments 


of the Army and Navy. About 150 pounds 
of the powdered drug, which “is used asa 
heart stimulant, was perfect; and almost 
as much more not so ‘perfect was available 
for making the tincture. 

Through the withdrawal of: men to ander 
military service, university women, trained 
along practical lines, are finding new fields 
of endeavor open to them. From the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is a woman cow-tester 
employed by the Avoca Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation. She is the first woman to act as an 
official tester in a regularly organized asso- 
ciation. Women trained in the sciences and 
mathematics are being sought by factories. 
Several institutions are urging women to en- 
ter the schools of pharmacy. To meet the 
demand for skilled draftsmen brought about 
by war work, the Pennsylvania State College 
organized young women into classes at dif- 
ferent points in the State. They made re- 
sponsible workers, excelling in neatness and 
technic. 

In man power he Land-Grant institu- 
tions, like all the centers of education in the 
country, have offered their best. Illinois 
University, from faculty, student body, and 
alumni has 3500 in the various branches of 
the service—among peal one general, 34+ 
majors, 136 captains, 11 Navy officers, 312 
first-lieutenants, and 438 weal: lieutenants. 

Please remember that this account of the 
services of the Land-Grant institutions is 
by no means exhaustive. Rather it is only 
indicative; much more is being done than 
can be recounted in a single article. Also 
much is being done and much attempted at 
the request of the Government that cannot 
be told now. But surely this record proves 
that we have our scientists at hand, not only 
willing, but so thoroughly grounded in the 
theory of their science, that they can work 
to advantage. We do not have to wait 
twenty years to produce the chemists, the 
physicists, the agronomists, that we need to 
win this war! 












































DEDICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN'S SERVICE FLAG ON MEMORIAL DAY, 1918 


(Nearly 1900 of the students registered at the University during the years 1916-18, have entered the nation’s 
military service) 


THE WAR WORK OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES R. VAN HISE 


UR country is now beginning to appre- 

ciate that there must be codperation 
of all the forces of the nation in the formid- 
able task before it of winning the war. In 
the performance of this task, the educational 
forces of the nation have done their full part 
since the United States entered the great 
contest. 

In responding to your request to outline 
the war work of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, I do this, not as anything exceptional, 
but as typical of the higher educational insti- 
tutions of the country. 

When the United States entered the war, 
there was not a day’s delay in the determina- 
tion of the broad policies which the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin should pursue. 


THE STUDENTS AND THE WAR 


For many years military instruction has 
been offered by this institution. However, 
this was not enough, Four days before a 
state of war was declared to exist, the fac- 
ulty passed a resolution authorizing the presi- 
dent of the University to inaugurate at once 
an intensive course in military instruction 
for the training of officers. ‘This action was 
in accord with the policy adopted from our 


entering the war, that students should enter 
the Army and Navy when prepared and not 
before. The University took the position 
that the students should continue their edu- 
cational work until they were far enough 
advanced to be ready for training for off- 
cers or for some special service, such as ord- 
nance, aviation, engineering corps, medical 
corps, etc. The men have been urged to 
continue their studies until thus qualified ; as 
soon as qualified every effort has been made 
to assist them to enter the appropriate service. 

Under this policy a steady stream of stu- 
dents has entered the Army and Navy. To 
June 10, 1918, of the students who were reg- 
istered in the University during the years 
1916-17 and 1917-18, 1894 have entered 
military service; in the Army 1516, in the 
Navy 378. In addition, 103 students have 
withdrawn for war work in the Red Cross, in 
Government occupations in munition plants, 
in State service, and in the Allied armies, 
British, Canadian, and Italian. Of these, 
already four have been killed in action, one ~ 
died of wounds received in France, one was 
killed on the aviation field in Texas, and 
three have died of disease. 

In consequence of the policy pursued, by 
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tar the greater number of men are officers 
or are in special branches. 

As yet the records of the alumni who 
have entered the Army or Navy are incom- 
plete, but it is known that the number is 
large. 

It is gratifying to note that the policy pur- 
sued by the University of Wisconsin in re- 
gard to students entering the service has now 
become the policy of the Government. Com- 
paratively early, men were encouraged to en- 
list in the Reserve Corps for medicine and 
engineering, and later for other special 
branches. It has now been announced that 
beginning next autumn all men eighteen 
years of age or more in the colleges and uni- 
versities will be urged to enlist in the Army 
or Navy of the United States and continue 
their education until they are twenty-one 
years of age or until they graduate. 


THE FACULTY AND THE WAR 


The faculty asked the Regents of the Uni- 
versity to give leave of absence without preju- 
dice to rank and seniority to members of the 
faculty performing public service for national 
defense. While recognizing the great im- 
portance of the continuance of educational 
work, the regents responded that, so far as 
members of the faculty were exceptionally 
fitted for special service, they would be 
granted leave of absence. 

A large proportion of the faculty has taken 
part in war work of some kind. Of this 
the greater number have done such work 
while continuing their teaching and in the 
vacation time, but many are giving their full 
time to war work. To June 10, 1918, of the 
men who were in the faculty at the outbreak 
of the war 187 were on leave of absence, de- 
voting their full energy to war work. Of 
these 126 are in the Army, 11 in the Navy, 
10 in the Red Cross and ambulance service, 
and 40 in civilian service. 

In describing. the work of the faculty, no 
‘attempt will be made to separate: the.,.war 
‘work of those on leave of absence from. that 
within the university, for the reason that_it is 
often of the same kind, and for the further 
reason that in some cases a .co6peratiye re- 
search problem is being carried, on by a group 
of men, some of whom are on leave of ab- 
sence, while the others are at the University. 

The war work of the members of the fac- 
ulty may be broadly classified: under teaching 
within the university, extension, public. ser- 
vice administration, and research. 

Within the University new courses have 
been introduced to fit students for special 


services. Such courses include aeronautics, 
bacteriology, French, geology, history, home 
economics, horticulture, military science and 
tactics, navigation, political economy, polit- 
ical science, wireless telegraphy and practical 
telegraphy. 

The university has also codéperated with 
the War Department by giving vocational 
training for woodworkers, gunsmiths, ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths, gas-engine men, elec- 
tricians, and sheet-metal workers. Already 
one group of 400 enlisted men has completed 
vocational courses and a second group of 
more than 500 men began work June 15. 

Outside of the university, regular instruc- 
tional work has been given by the men on 
leave of absence in a number of subjects, 
illustrated by French, military aeronautics, 
topographical mapping, gas defense, training 
reconstruction aides, etc. 


EXTENSION 


The extension work is done mainly within 
the State of Wisconsin. A campaign for 
increased food production, through the 
county agents, county councils of defense, 
and the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
has been carried on under the direction of 
the staff of the College of Agriculture. 

As illustrating the efficiency of this work, 
it may be said that the acreage of wheat in 
Wisconsin in 1918 is more than twice as 
great as in 1916. 

The campaign for food conservation has 
been carried on through the department of 
home economics. This work first consisted 
of lectures given throughout the State, with 
the purpose of arousing the women to the 
necessity for eliminating waste and reducing 
the consumption of food essential for the 
Allies. The second stage of work, now 
going on, is conducting institutes, at which 
there are demonstrated processes of using the 
substitute foods and of saving foods. 

The training of civilian relief workers: in 
Wisconsin: has ° been: done by thes extension 
division. 

The university has cia a very active part 
in disseminating ‘throughout the -State the 
ideas and.-ideals-of the. war. and carrying’ on 
a campaign of patriotism. .In this work 
twenty 3000-word bulletins. have been “pre- 
pared, all but one by members of the faculty. 
These have been published ‘in ‘editions. of 
20,000 and widely distributed. _ Shorter ab- 
stracts of these articles have: been plated -by 
the State Council of Defense and: furnished 
the county papers. The twenty full articles 
have been also published in an edition of 
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4000 under the title of the War Book of the 
University. 

A patriotic speaking campaign has been or- 
ganized, in carrying out which, members of 
the faculty have gone into every part of Wis- 
consin. Scores of the faculty have partici- 
pated and the aggregate number of speeches 
runs to many hundreds. These addresses have 
been important factors in solidifying the sen- 
timent of the State in support of the war. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Under public service administration the 
men are distributed among many lines of 
work, both national and State. In the na- 
tional service a number of men are at work 
with the Food Administration, with the 
Committee on Public Information, with the 
Tariff Board, with the Aeronautical Board, 
with the Shipping Board, with the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, with the Commit- 
tee on Education and Special ‘Training, 
with the Sanitary Corps, etc. 

Within the space allotted, it is not possible 
to enter into details with regard to this 
work. Several lines are headed by men 
from this University. 


RESEARCH 


The research work of the university re- 
lating to the war has included many fields, 
psychology, economics, history, industry, 
medicine, engineering, foods, gas, aerial work, 
and the submarine. Space does not permit a 
summary of it. As illustrations, there may 
be mentioned the gas and submarine work. 

Gas Defense. The-gas defense work in- 
volves investigations of gas warfare abroad, 
the methods of manufacture of gases in 
quantity to be used in attack, the physio- 
logical effects of the gases, and the remedies 


for them, and gas mask protection. Fifteen 
members of the faculty are devoting them- 
selves to different aspects of these problems. 
Important results have been obtained. 

Submarines. One of the earliest problems 
to be taken up by the University was that of 
submarine detection. ‘his problem was at- 
tacked because of the availability of a large 
lake beside the university campus. It would 
be improper at this time to enter into de- 
tails, but a general announcement has been 
made by the War Department which war- 
rants the statement that a group of men 
from the University of Wisconsin has worked 
out an accepted submarine device. This de- 
vice is being manufactured on a large scale 
and being installed upon the boats of the 
Navy as rapidly as possible. The device con- 
stitutes one of the essential elements in de- 
tecting the submarine and in following it un- 
til it is destroyed. While this work was first 
carried on at the University, it was later 
made a Navy enterprise, the same men, how- 
ever, continuing the work, some at a naval 
station and some at Madison. In the work 
eight men have participated. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
University has oversubscribed all allotments 
of every nature, whether Liberty Loans, 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., etc. 

In conclusion it may be said that the fac- 
ulty and students have not only been willing 
but eager to participate in war work. Prob- 
ably never since the days of the Civil War 
has there been so united a spirit. The early 
recognition of the fundamental principles 
involved in the world contest has made each 
one feel the imperative necessity of making 
some contribution, however small, toward 
overthrowing the evil plans of Germany and 
thus making possible the continuance in the 
world of a moral civilization, 
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QUEBEC'S DISAFFECTION 


BY SIR P. T. McGRATH, K.B.E. 


(President of the Legislative Council of Newfoundland) 


ANADA’S general election on Decem- 

ber 17, last, resulted, as my article in 
the December REVIEW oF REVIEWS fore- 
shadowed, in the return of the ‘Union” 
Government of Sir Robert Borden by a de- 
cisive majority, one which rose from forty 
to seventy when the votes of the soldiers 
overseas had all been counted. It showed 
the entire West solid for union (only two 
Laurierites out of fifty-six members being 
elected), Ontario with a somewhat similar 
proportion, and the Maritime Provinces 
scarcely less marked in their support of the 
Union party. Que- 


It was inevitable that such a result, exhi- 
biting cleavage along the line of race, religion, 
and nationalities, should create very bitter 
feeling; and this has grown as the days have 
passed. Quebec sees herself condemned to 
isolation and misunderstanding for many a 
year. The rest of Canada resents a factor 
in the Federation alien to the spirit and sen- 
timent of the majority and playing an incom- 
prehensible part in a struggle like the pres- 
ent, refusing to lift a hand to support the 
France from which the Quebeckers have 
sprung, the Motherland so sorely tried, and 

which, on the ana- 





bec, however, was an [- 
equally solid unit on 
the other side, sixty- 
two out of sixty-five 
members being _re- 
turned for Laurier. 
The only three Union 
supporters in that 
Province who escaped 
the convulsion—Hon., 
Charles Doherty, 
Minister of Justice; 
Hon. C. C. Balla- 
tyne, Minister of Ma- 
rine, and Sir Herbert 
Ames—hold English- 
speaking _constituen- 
cies in the city of 
Montreal. The tw» 
French-Canadian rep- 
resentatives in the 
Borden Cabinet (Sev- 
igny and Blondin) 











logy of Britain’s col- 
onies so manfully, 
supporting her, 
should be evoking the 
most sympathetic as- 


sistance from her 
children overseas. 
The tendency will 


necessarily be, on the 
one side, for Quebec 
to become more and 
more embittered, and 
her people.to combine 
more closely against 
the injustice to which 
they consider them- 
selves __ subjected, 
while, on the other 
hand, the English- 
speaking _ provinces, 
seeing thousands of 
their sons making the 
supreme sacrifice, will 








were overthrown, and 
from a sectarian 


HON, SIR PATRICK THOMAS M’GRATH, K.B.E. 


not soon forget the 
pitiful attitude of the 











standpoint the Cath- 
olics of Canada, num- 
bering nearly one- 
third of the entire 
population, were left 
but with a solitary 
Minister in the Cabi- 


net, Hon. Charles 
Doherty,  above- 
named. 
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(King George recently named for membership in the 
Most Excellent Order of the British Empire. for serv- 
ices in connection with the war, the Hon. Patrick 
Thomas M’Grath. President of the Legislative Council 
of Newfoundland since 1915, Chairman of the Board 
of Food Control. and Chairman of the War Pensions 
and Disabilities Board. To the readers of the Review 
or Reviews, Sir Patrick M’Grath is known not merely 
for his official connections, but as the contributor of 
numerous articles dealing with the politics of his own 
country and of Canada. He has also served as corre- 
spondent of the London Times, and, in fact. is the 
most eminent publicist of Newfoundland. His long 
experience as editor of the St. John’s Evening Herald 
has given him exceptional facilities for interpreting 
political developments in the British Empire.) 


district which has dis- 
regarded the call of 
duty. 

Those who sup- 
posed that the return 
of the Borden Cab- 
inet, especially with a 
large. majority, 
would immediately 
solve all the problems 
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awaiting the new Administration in Canada, 
now realize their mistake. The election was 
held to endorse or vindicate the decision of 
the Ministry to enact and enforce the Mili- 
tary Service or Selective Conscription bill of 
last August, designed to furnish 100,000 
suitable men to reinforce the Canadian Army 
overseas. To-day, eight months later, not 
more than one-third of these men have been 
obtained and the prospects of securing the 
remainder are certainly not bright. 

Robust advocates of vigorous action chafe 
at the delay, criticize the government, and 
suggest undue consideration to Quebec, or 
fear of applying the measure to that area; 
but the figures show that while Quebec has 
done little or nothing, the record of the other 
Provinces is not what it might be. Analysis 
of the results of the measure made at the 
instance of the Military Service Council, and 
given to the Canadian newspapers early in 
March, showed that in Ontario 120,000 per- 
sons had asked for exemption, or about the 
same number as in Quebec, with claims pro- 
portionately as high as in the other Prov- 
inces; and that in Toronto 13.76 per cent. 
of eligibles had defaulted, while in Winni- 
peg, Vancouver, and Regina the percentage 
of defaulters was even higher than in the 
military district of Quebec, which was 15%. 

To be sure, Quebec is the prime offender 
and is execrated by the other eight Provinces. 
In Quebec City there are anti-draft riots as 
in New York fifty years ago, and all over 
Quebec Province the Review Tribunals are 
exempting men by wholesale, thus rendering 
the measure a fiasco. 


WHERE QUEBEC IS JUSTIFIED 


It must in all fairness be conceded 
that the logic of the position is with Quebec 
and that people who opposed the act may 
not unreasonably use its loopholes to escape 
from the effects of a principle to which they 
are hostile, while it is difficult to explain 
the consistency of those in the other prov- 
inces who voted for conscription and now 
seek to evade its obligations. But in the 
angry and unreasoning temper of both sides 
neither is prepared to see reason in the other’s 
position. The Quebeckers claim that the 
spirit prompting the enforcement of the 
measure is that of “driving all Quebec into 
the Army and leaving the other Provinces 
kindly alone,” charging that “the Tory poli- 
ticians preached this delightedly in the elec- 
tion campaign last fall.” The eight Prov- 
inces arrayed against her charge that she is 


planning “to destroy this young nation and 
blacken its reputation in the eyes of the world 
by withdrawing from the war at its most 
critical period.” 

Laurier is denounced by his opponents for 
his advocacy of a Referendum policy which 
clearly would have meant a stoppage of all 
Canadian effort for many months, if not an 
abandonment of the war by her entirely, and 
it is alleged of him “that he means to get 
back to power, if it costs the lives of all the 
Canadians at the front”; while his support- 
ers, not to be outdone, declare of Borden 
“that he is prepared to pour out like water 
the blood of the French-Canadians in order 
to satisfy the capitalistic and other influences 
by which he is controlled.””. Hence the world 
saw recently the Quebec Provincial Legisla- 
ture gravely debating a resolution for the 
withdrawal of that Province from the Fed- 
eration—a proposal going closer to the hearts 
of many of the habitant “Deputies” than 
would appear from the stage-managed debate 
which killed it, while on the other hand we 
see the Ontario Legislature proclaiming that, 
“The devotion of our people to the cause 
for which the Mother Country and her AI- 
lies are at war was never more evident than 
it is to-day. Never were we so determined 
to consecrate all the resources we possess to 
the task of carrying the conflict to a success- 
ful issue. With the war aims clearly set 
forth recently by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment we are in full accord.” 


THE DANGER FROM DISSENSION 


Behind all this, the fear is overshadowing 
the country that the working of the act may 
only produce the men when it is too late to 
employ them effectively. Pressure from the 
Eight Provinces will require more drastic 
action towards the Ninth, resistance may not 
improbably be made, and as an outcome may 
follow a convulsion whereby half the men 
who could otherwise be sent overseas will 
have to be kept at home to cope with inter- 
nal dissension. 

In the realm of finance, too, the small 
black cloud of discontent is rapidly spread- 
ing. Early in this year the Province of Que- 
bec, standing on its constitutional rights, 
repudiated the claim of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Finance to regulate the raising of 
loans by Provincial authority, a variant of 
the now obsolete American contention of 
State versus National rights. The difficulty 
has been overcome for the moment, but may 
crop up again. 
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Again, the problem of nationalizing the 
railways, impending because of the monetary 
difficulties of some of them, is being made a 
grievance in Quebec, which argues that its 
homestaying and frugal people are being 
mulcted for the kite-flying propensities of 
the West, now gridironed with rival lines to 
an extent certain to prove a serious burden 
to the development of the whole Dominion 
for years to come. 

Similarly, relations between Quebec and 
Ontario are strained over the bi-lingual as- 
pect of the education question. The Que- 
beckers are importuned to contribute money 
for the teaching in their mother tongue of 
their compatriots over the Ontario border, 
described as being as badly used in this re- 
spect by the Ontarians as the Alsace-Lorrain- 
ers are by the Germans. 

Then, too, the problems which war neces- 
sarily brings in its trail—high prices, indus- 
trial unrest, trade dislocation, widespread 
profiteering—all operate to the disadvantage 
of a government and increase the area of 
popular discontent. ‘The suspension of pub- 
lic works, the curtailment of industrial ac- 
tivities, the stoppage of large enterprises, the 
abandonment of construction in cities, and 
the shutdown of all unessential under- 
takings, contribute their quota to the gen- 
eral discontent, and in such cases the gov- 
ernment is always blamed whether justly 
or not. 


PREMIER BORDEN’S PROGRAM 


The government’s program, as outlined at 
the opening of Parliament, declared for an 
unflinching resolve to sustain the country’s 
cause in the midst of the world-wide struggle 
which threatened her liberties, and fore- 
cast legislation to provide that all appoint- 
ments to the civil service should be made 
upon the sole standard of merit; to encour- 
age a strong and progressive increased agri- 
cultural production; to arrange for the care 
and vocational training of returned soldiers ; 
to extend the Parliamentary franchise to 
women; to consolidate the acts relating to 
the railways of the Dominion; to introduce 
daylight saving; and to provide for further 
taxation of war profits and incomes. 

This would seem at first sight to be a 
program respecting which there could be 
little ground for contentious disputation, but 
the debate in both houses exhibited a tone of 
acerbity on the part of the Quebec members 


which was anything but a hopeful augury as 
to the future, while friction has already de- 
veloped in the government ranks between 
the Protectionists and the Free Traders. As 
most people are aware, the government, as 
now constituted, is made up of the original 
Conservatives led by Sir Robert Borden, and 
what are known as the “win-the-war” Lib- 
erals who left Sir Wilfrid Laurier and joined 
Sir Robert Borden with the object of show- 
ing a united front by Canada in the present 
great crisis. Many of these Liberals are 
avowed free traders, notably some from the 
Western Provinces, and the West is strong 
for free trade and especially for the removal 
of the duty on agricultural implements made 
in the United States and at present subject 
to a high tariff rate for the encouragement 
of the home industry of implement-making. 

Already there is talk of the prospect of the 
existing government ultimately breaking 
apart and constituting two new political ag- 
gregations, broadly defined as Protectionists 
and Free-Traders; and while it is early yet 
to prophesy what may occur in this respect, it 
is easy to see on the other hand where a 
sundering wedge may be introduced by the 
Laurierite Liberals into a party so organized, 
the moment the great pressure of war neces- 
sities now keeping them together is even 
partially removed. 


THE QUEBEC PROBLEM WILL REMAIN 


On the whole, then, the task of the Bor-_ 


den Ministry is by no means an easy one, 
nor is it likely to improve in the near future. 
While the war lasts the disposition of Que- 
bec and its representatives, consciously or un- 
consciously, can hardly be other than that 
of hampering or obstructing the authorities 
in their measures for Canada’s more effective 
participation in the struggle. Resentment at 
the inevitable increase of debt and conse- 
quent additions to the annual tax burden 
will grow; discontent over the economies 
that will have to be practised must neces- 
sarily become more widespread, and the need 
for dealing cautiously with questions that 
may involve outbreaks extending over a 
whole Province will make for timidity in 
the handling of large problems. 

After the war ends and party politics be- 
come rife again, the tendency of leaders will 
be to angle for the support of a Province 
which can yield so united a representation in 
the Federal Parliament. 




















THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
LEAGUE 


BY P. W. WILSON 


(Special correspondent in America of the London Daily News) 


HE future of the world depends on 

good relations between the United 
States of America and the family of peoples 
included within what is none too accurately 
called the British Empire. Hitherto those 
relations have been disturbed by certain mem- 
ories of the past; but sentiment appears now 
to be improving, and if we have troubie in 
the future it will be due not to our history 
but to ourselves. On the misunderstandings 
of the last 150 years, I will only say a few 
words. No effective franchise came into 
force in Britain until 1834. Errors commit- 
ted before that date were therefore due, not 
to the people’s folly but to the folly of their 
rulers. That franchise was extended in 1868 
and again in 1884, and in this present year 
the electorate will be doubled by the inclu- 
sion of six millions of women. With free- 
dom thus slowly broadening down, Britain 


. has drawn nearer to America. During your 


Civil War, her governing classes took the 
side of the South, but the newspaper which 
I here represent, the Daily News, founded 
by Charles Dickens, consistently supported 
Lincoln. It was only during the seventies 
that national education even began in Brit- 
ain. When schools and universities de- 
veloped, so did honor and reverence for 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
and the American ideal. 

Until the year 1900, the British Court 
had been in close alliance with Germany. 
That association covered two whole cen- 
turies and it was responsible for the diplo- 
macy which, inflamed by Burke, threw us 
helter-skelter against the French Revolution. 
For that profound blunder, which provoked 
the caesarism of Napoleon, Britain is now 
undergoing expiation. But what was it that 
in 1900, broke the spell? It was the discov- 
ery that Germany, having once wrecked our 
sympathies with Lafayette and Mlirabeau, 
wished to embroil us with McKinley and 
Cleveland and Roosevelt, and thus destroy 
the Monroe Doct?:e. The incidents of 


Venezuela and the Spanish War convinced 
us that we had to choose between Berlin and 
Washington. We did not hesitate, and 
from that moment the German navy began 
to grow into rivalry with ours. 

The decision to stand by France has cost 
Britain dearly. Germany has struck us very 
hard indeed. If the war continues till next 
March, then it would appear that we shall 
have mortgaged by accumulated debt one- 
half of what your bankers estimate to have 
been our total resources in times of peace. 
Our money market will have, and indeed has 
already lost its preéminence. Our carrying 
trade will be surpassed, very likely, by yours. 
So also will our shipbuilding. Germany is 
therefore destroying much of which she has 
been jealous. But instead of winning the 
legacy for herself, she finds that destiny has 
apportioned it to the new world. She has 
but accelerated a movement of the balance 
of trade and finance westwards which, in 
any event, was bound to come. The center 
of gravity has crossed the ocean, with the 
American securities which we have returned 
to the vaults of your banks. 

In diplomacy, also, there has been a some- 
what similar transference. Before the war, 
we had a British Empire, with America in 
what theologians call “‘schism.”’ Today, the 
British Empire continues solely on a basis of 
consent, and anyone can leave us who wants. 
At a critical juncture, India, with 250,000,- 
000 natives, was garrisoned by only 15,000 
white troops. The English-speaking regions 
of control are thus in the melting-pot and 
from the confusion there emerges as the key- 
stone of the whole structure the American 
Republic. When President Wilson speaks, 
he speaks for us all. His views of Ireland, 
of Japan, of Austria-Hungary, of military 
unification, must prevail, insofar as he thinks 
it wisesto press them. That establishes a 
momentous precedent. It goes far deeper 
than the technique of sovereignty. And, 
obviously, it puts American statesmanship, 
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the American political system, American 
tact, to a severe test. If America is to retain 
her now natural primacy among free peoples, 
she must forego little amusements like twist- 
ing the lion’s tail, and great international 
problems must be handled greatly by her 
public men. The press must realize the dig- 
nity of so noble an opportunity of influencing 
history. And, above all, there must be sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Great Britain has never forgotten the les- 
son taught her in 1776. She realizes that 
she can only lead high-spirited countries like 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa by effacing her authority. If Amer- 
ica is to lead the English-speaking world, 
she must be not less careful to veil her priv- 
ilege with regard for others’ feelings. Every 
country has Imperialists. The Imperialists 
of Great Britain have some material for 
boasting. Make it easy for them to assimi- 
late their pride with a broader vision of 
the future. Do not challenge the jingo 
within the British bosom. Remember that 
we turn the page, blotted with blood and 
tears, and so close a not inglorious chapter. 
For us, the dawn of the new day is grey and 
chill. We cannot quite forget all that must 
now be shared with others who have been 
in the past not slow to criticize us. 

Bear in mind, also, that our experience 
of affairs has a value. You want a League 
of Nations, and so do we. Are you entirely 
certain that a League of Nations will best be 
maintained by a rigid written constitution ? 
You are aware that an unwritten constitu- 
tion, in the main, directs the British Empire, 
which after all is the greatest league of na- 
tions actually in being. Is not a league of 
nations evolving itself out of the alliance 
against Germany? Surely, that is so. Look 
then for growth, adaptation, development, 
rather than for rules and formulas. Let the 
formulas confirm the facts instead of anti- 
cipating them. 

Moreover, do not suppose that every coun- 
try wants exactly your way of being gov- 
erned. You are a land of Presidents. Eng- 
land happens to be a land of Cabinets and 
Committees. Doubtless your method is the 
best. But ours has not been without sub- 
stantial results. Don’t think that everything 
has to be run by a generalissimo, by unified 
control and that kind of thing. Sometimes 
diversified control is an advantage, and in 
any case the best control is that which people 
concerned believe to be best. The cleverest 
general in the world is powerless unless he 
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inspires confidence. Don’t force methods un- 
less you are sure that you have really cap- 
tured the solid approval of those whose hap- 
piness and safety are affected. ‘The leader- 
ship of civilization is a high privilege. Be 
content sometimes with a second best. Toler- 
ate anomalies. (Good feeling means so much 
more than a mechanism, gritted with sand. 

It must be obvious to everyone that the 
man-power of Britain and her loyalty has 
been drawn upon very heavily during this 
year and a half of her defense of France. 
American diplomacy, supported by American 
sympathies, is playing the part of France’s 
special friend. That invaluable service sup- 
ports French prestige during a terrible period 
of regeneration, out of which France will 
arise a nobler, deeper, greater people than 
before, capable of rebuilding Rheims with a 
reverence worthy of the age of St. Louis. 
A romantic affection for France on the part 
of America helps Britain by promoting a 
more even cooperation among the Allies. 
But, even it be wise to defer recognizing 
British sacrifices for the common cause— 
and it is wise—there are many ways where- 
by America can help us through a crisis of 
severe nervous strain. And, in particular, 
she can restrain any tendency to invidious 
comparisons. We, on our side, do not con- 
trast our casualties with those of others. You, 
on your side, should realize how loyal we are 
to our tried and tested generals. 

It is not only for the sake of America, 
nor of Britain, that some of us hope for this 
English-speaking alliance. We wish _ the 
League of Peace to be a reality. The pillars 
of that League must be America and Brit- 
ain. Without them, no league is even con- 
ceivable. The object of the league is not 
romance, not sentiment, but hard, dull serv- 
ice of mankind. 

Take the problem of Africa. Clearly Ger- 
many cannot be there reinstated in her for- 
mer possessions. ‘There must now be the 
United States of Africa under international 
sanction and guarantee. Good government 
of the natives is a problem of guardianship 
in which the whole world is concerned. And 
it must be educative government, not ex- 
ploitation. It must aim at final manhood. 
Similarly with the South Sea Islands. These 
concern America and Australia more than 
Britain, and obviously they must never be 
used for submarine bases or naval stations for 
German or other aggression. The Middle 
East is another responsibility. For the mo- 
ment, Britain is there <cting as trustee, both 
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at Bagdad and at Jerusalem. The only im- 
possible solution is the restoration of Ger- 
mano-Turkish rule by massacre. 

Few of us would wish to stimulate Im- 
perialism whether here or in Britain. These 
subjects that I mention are in the range 
of duty not glory. But, as it seems to me, 
America must either acknowledge her re- 
sponsibility for guiding weaker peoples 
through their difficult upward evolution, or 
if she stands aside she must not cavil at 
others who accept an unavoidable obligation. 
Empire is not a circus. It is a wearisome 
routine. There are no big headlines in 
Sierra Leone. My uncle, who married 
David Livingstone’s daughter, died there of 
fever. Empire is largely a sacrifice of lives. 
Sometimes it is the supreme sacrifice. 

“Empire” is not the word that we want. 
The true aim is brotherhood. It is in the 
missionary, not the commercial spirit, that 
we should approach great communities like 
the Chinese. ‘They need our doctors, our 
literature, our art—whatever of gospel or 
good news we have to tell—and the telling 
should be its own reward. All that we do 
should be in international terms. But that 
country within an international league will 
exercise the most direct influence which can 
produce the best men to execute the inter- 
national law. In the end, it will be the 
capacity for sacrifice which will tell most. 
In the end, the meek will inherit the earth. 
For this reason, Great Britain has taken the 
lead in placing her. armies, as at Salonica, 
and her fleets, as in the Aegean, under 
foreign command. Her troops have accepted 
orders from Italians and Serbians. Her ships 
think it an honor, on occasion, to obey 
American instructions. 

International justice must be enforced by 
international power. But many of us are 
of opinion that this mutual abnegation must 
be subject to essential efficiency. Nations 
like men must qualify themselves for efh- 
ciency. They must lay aside vanity, jealousy, 
the petty emotions. The forces which they 
promise, whether for peace or war, must be 
there, as promised. And no scheme, no 
diplomacy, will change cause and effect 
whereby the nation which can be trusted will 
be trusted. 

The Anglo-American-French sphere of in- 
fluence is world-wide. It comprises the whole 
of America, Africa and Australasia, with 


nearly all Asia and that part of Europe 
which was included in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. But I agree that the League of Na- 
tions should aim at being universal. We 
want no enlarged balance of power, en- 
tangling the new world as well as the old. 
Economic exclusion of the Central Powers 
should be, therefore, a weapon, not a sys- 
tem. Some day, Germany’s madness will 
abate. That day has not yet come. Many 
believe it to be far distant. I do not pretend 
to know. But of this I am certain: Ger- 
many will suffer full measure of retribution 
for her crimes, and it will only be as a re- 
pentent and chastened people that she can 
hope to obtain entrance into the fellowship 
of the countries which she has so deeply 
wronged. In the meantime, the League 
should proceed with its appointed task. 

Clearly there must be international fi- 
nance, a general consolidation of loans and 
bonds and debts. Then, reconstruction will 
be an international duty. There also the 
strong must help the weak. American ma- 
chinery must make good the gaps in Euro- 
pean muscle. Demobilization may involve 
large transfers of population. And dis- 
armament can only be organized on an inter: 
national basis. The future of China offers 
problems for special examination, and in all 
such adolescent countries the concessionaire 
must be sternly put in his proper place. The 
mere mention of Russia and Japan is enough 
to reveal vistas of invaluable Anglo-Ameri- 
can effort, calling for the utmost resources 
of sympathy and tact. It is by these quali- 
ties that we shall defeat most surely what- 
ever remains formidable in German “pene- 
tration.” 

It is not the press, alone or mainly, that 
will bind our peoples together. Hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers are meet- 
ing French, British, and Italian soldiers for 
the first time in actual comradeship. What 
these men say and think of each other will 
largely determine the Brotherhood of Man- 
kind. Your crusaders go forth on a double 
mission—to conquer German enmity and to 
win European friendship. I do not know 
what impression Britain is making on their 
minds. Time will show. Enough, for the 
moment, that America is sending forth a 
Grand Jury of young, high-spirited arbiters 
of the world’s destinies, who will return in 
due course to tell what they have seen. 











SHOULD PUBLIC BEQUESTS 
PAY WAR TAXES? 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


(President of Columbia University) 


HE way of the tax-gatherer is neces- 

sarily hard, but wealth is no slacker in 
this war. It is cheerfully bearing the heavy 
burdens that recent revenue legislation has 
placed upon it. It is the part of political 
wisdom, however, to consider well the impli- 
cations of every tax, the far-reaching and 
indirect effects of a tax upon the social 
structure of the body politic. From that 
point of view the new Federal Estate tax, 
a graduated transfer tax, imposed by the act 
of September 8, 1916, upon the entire net 
estate in excess of $50,000 of decedents dying 
after that date, and the rates of which were 
doubled by two subsequent amendatory acts 
of March 3, 1917, and October 3, 1917, is 
unwise, onerous and highly disadvantageous 
in its effect upon legacies and bequests to 
charitable, educational and religious instt- 
tutions. 

It contradicts the wiser policy enunciated 
in the income tax provisions of the great war 
revenue act of October 3, 1917, in which 
gifts and contributions for such purposes 
were made deductible and therefore tax free 
up to fifteen per cent. of the individual’s 
otherwise taxable income. It is un-American 
and contradicts the previous tax policy of the 
Federal government and that of thirty-four 
state governments which levy inheritance 
taxes from which such bequests and legacies 
are exempt. It should be amended at once 
by Congress at this session, so as to exempt 
all such bequests and legacies from any tax 
burden whatsoever. . Several bills are pend- 
ing in the House and Senate, notably the 
Hollis-Rainey bill introduced in both 
branches of Congress, to accomplish this 
purpose, 

The estate tax is-not a direct tax upon 
bequests and legacies, but it operates to dis- 
courage leaving private wealth for public 
purposes more effectively than a direct tax 
upon such gifts would do. Although the 
college, hospital or institution receiving such 
a bequest may not have to pay the tax, the 
estate must pay the tax upon the amount of 
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such gift and the amount of wealth the 
testator has to give to his family or for pub- 
lic purposes is therefore reduced by the 
amount of the tax. If, however, as is fre- 
quently the case, the bequest for education, 
philanthropy or religion is made as a pro- 
portionate share of the residuary estate after 
the testator has made provision for his fa- 
mily and dependents, then the tax not only 
reduces the gift for a public purpose by the 
amount of the rate of the tax applied to the 
principal of the gift, but by an amount de- 
termined by the increased rate which the 
entire estate must bear applied to the bequests 
for private purposes in addition to those for 
public purposes. With as heavy a tax as is 
now imposed by the rates of the Federal law, 
plus the added State inheritance and trans- 
ter taxes in some jurisdictions, many gifts 
to hospitals, colleges and other public pur- 
poses, more needed now than ever, may well 
be wiped out altogether, 

It would be much more in the public in- 
terest if a direct exemption of all bequests 
and legacies for public purposes, whether 
made directly or as a part of a residue of an 
estate, should serve to encourage and stimu- 
late such gifts at a time when our colleges, 
hospitals, charitable and religious institutions 
are called upon to meet new burdens occa- 
sioned by the war. There is not a college 
in the land that has not poured out its all 
in men and treasure in the service of the 
country and that is not striving with dimin- 
ished resources to meet the new demands for 
men trained to fight the nation’s battles at 
the front and at home and for trained leader- 
ship in the social reconstruction that must 
soon come after the military victories are 
won. Some are carrying deficits as heavy 
war debts, some are paying them from un- 
restricted endowments, intended for use in 
perpetuity, and all are hoping to increase 
their service and recoup their present losses 
largely through bequests and legacies to come 
from that true American generosity which 
has been so characteristic of the transfer of 
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American fortunes from one generation to 
another. 

It would be shortsighted folly indeed if 
we allowed a new taxation policy to discour- 
age, hinder or destroy this fine American 
tradition. Hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions generally are if anything worse off 
than the colleges. They must meet new and 
heavy additional demands in caring for 
broken and disrupted homes, and in supple- 
menting the work of the Government in 
caring for those invalided by the fortunes of 
war, as well as those injured by disease or 
bullets on the battlefield. 

What objection can there be to the prompt 
correction by Congress through amendment 
of the War Revenue acts of what would 
almost seem to have been an oversight in 
the first place? The Act to Provide Ways 
and Means to meet War Expenditures, ap- 
proved June 30, 1898 (The Spanish War 
Revenue Act), as originally enacted, con- 
tained no exemption of gifts to charities, but 


this defect was remedied by the amending 
Act of March 2, 1901. Later, by the Act of 
June ‘27, 1902, the Congress provided that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should refund 
all taxes which had been paid upon bequests 
or legacies of this character under the terms 
of the original Act of 1898. In this way all 
taxes levied under the act mentioned, upon 
property passing for religious, literary, chari- 
table, educational, and other similar uses 
were repealed. 

The strongest possible pressure should be 
brought to bear upon the Congress to take 
similar action now and to exempt, without 
delay, from the operation of the Federal es- 
tate tax law, legacies and bequests to educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and religious institu- 
tions. To urge this is not to ask a favor, but 
rather to assure the continuance of a charac- 
teristic American public policy, the results 
of which have been beneficent in the extreme 
and greatly to the credit and advantage of 
the American people. 





IMPERISHABLE POTATOES 


BY LOU D. SWEET 


HERE is an analogy between the sub- 

marine and the potato. America in- 
vented the under-sea boat and American soil 
grew the first spuds. Germany welcomed 
both of them with open arms as instruments 
peculiarly fitted to help her win world dom- 
ination. She will not succeed, but, never- 
theless, there is much that we can learn from 
the ruthless nation about what the starchy 
potato has done to stiffen her backbone, and 
of what she has done to make the potato a 
food of the first rank with an annual produc- 
tion of one and three-quarter billion bush- 
els, or five times our own yearly crop. 

The potato’s principal drawbacks are its 
bulk, which increases the transportation 
costs, and its perishability, which causes 
losses from the field to the table unless par- 
ticular care is given. To lessen these losses 
and to cut the costs Germany has resorted 
to drying and the manufacture of potato 
flour. We do not know the extent of this 
business now, but we know that before the 
war more than 800,000,000 bushels of the 
Fatherland’s potato crop were dried each 
year—and that is in excess of two years’ pro- 
duction in this country. Part of this enor- 


mous amount of dried food was fed to live- 
stock, but much of it was ground into a nu- 
tritious flour for human consumption. 
Previous to 1914 Germany shipped us 
$300,000 worth of potato flour a year, part 
of which was bought by bakeries for making 
bread and some by high-class hotels and res-: 
taurants for thickening soups and making 
fancy pastries. During the last few months 
Japan, with an annual production of only 
35,000,000 bushels, shipped us 400,000 
pounds of potato starch which had been 
ground into flour. Strictly speaking, this 
product should not be called flour, as it is » 
pure starch, the process of manufacture hav- 
ing eliminated the valuable’ mineral salts, 
the albuminoids and the protein. In spite of 
this the imported potato starch has recently 
sold for twelve cents a pound or even more. 
Holland has one of the largest plants now 
making flour from potatoes. J. W. Robert- 
son-Scott, in his book ‘‘Wartime and Peace 
in Holland,” says this factory dries 33,000 
bushels every twenty-four hours. A special 
variety of potato is grown by the farmers 
who are the codperative owners of this and 
other mills. This variety is particularly 
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high in starch and other solids and yields 
remarkable crops. The average in 1917 on 
79,000 acres was 500 bushels to the acre, 
making a total of 39,500,000 bushels. The 
general run of market potatoes in Holland 
yield only a little more than half as much 
to the acre. 

In these Dutch mills 137 pounds of pota- 
toes will make 20 pounds of first-class flour, 
414 pounds of second-class and one pound 
of third-class, the difference probably being 
in the amount of crude fibre contained and 
in the color. The cost of making the flour 
is about 3% cents a pound. From the spe- 
cial variety of potato Holland made 346,- 
000,000 pounds of flour of the first grade 
last year at a cost of $73 on a long ton. 

Much of this product goes, or did go in 
the past, to South America and Southern Eu- 
rope, where most of it was used with Dur- 
ham wheat flour in the manufacture of 
macaroni. Some of it is used in bread. 

In this country we have paid little atten- 
tion to flour-making except from wheat. 
But when the Food Administration began to 
tell us that wheat saving was essential if we 
wished to save ourselves, we started looking 
for substitutes—and we have found them. 
Most housewives knew a little about corn 
meal, graham, barley, rye and rice flour, but 
few people except the bakers knew anything 
at all about potato four. This year they are 
learning about the new breadstufts and the 
growing demand is pushing the manufactur- 
ers to greater efforts. 

We now have six plants in the United 
States making natural potato flour. About 
6,000,000 bushels of the 1917 crop were 
made into dehydrated potatoes, natural flour, 
and potato starch. “Natural” potato flour— 
made from the whole cooked potato, minus 
the skin—is the only kind that should be 
made. It contains, in addition to the highly 
digestible starch, protein, mineral salts, albu- 
minoids and the vitamines so necessary for 
growth. Flour made from starch is a valu- 
able food, but in great need of just those 
things that have been taken from it in the 
washing process. Then, too, a ton of pota- 
toes will make 425 pounds of potato flour 
and only 225 pounds of starch. 

In the making of potato flour the tubers 
are washed, cut, cooked, dried, ground, 
rolled and bolted, the bolting taking out the 
skin. Starch is made by grinding the washed 
potatoes, pumping the pulp over screens to 
take out the coarse material and letting the 
starch settle out in vats. Running water 


then removes everything but the starch, which 
stays on the bottom. 

There is every reason to believe that natu- 
ral potato flour will become a regular part of 
our diet. It can be made at a reasonable 
price once the industry is established, and it 
can compete with wheat flour up to 16 2/3 
per cent. of the loaf. Used in a larger pro- 
portion it makes the bread wet and soggy. 
Dr. Le Clerc, of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, says that potato flour at eight cents 
a pound is equal to wheat flour at six cents. 
The one-third greater value is due to the 
large content of mineral salts. Dr. Le Clerc 
gives the following analyses as representing 
a fair comparison of the two kinds of flour: 


Mois- Pro- Carbo- 
ture Ash Fat tein hydrates 
Wheat.. 12% 5% 1% 11% 75.5% 
Potato... 7% 3.5% 4% 9% 80.1% 


We have known for a long time that there 
was something about the potato that im- 
proved the flavor, consistency, and keeping 
qualities of bread. ‘That is why “potato wa- 
ter” was considered essential by every bread- 
maker. Now we know there are even better 
reasons—economy and better nutrition. 

American potato-growers need to give their 
best attention to the problems of growing the 
right varieties for flour and developing dry- 
ing plants and flour mills. There should be 
as good an opportunity for a codperative po- 
tato-flour mill in a potato-growing section as 
there is for a co6perative creamery or cheese 
factory in a dairy section. 

This newly imported method of handling 
the potato crop will go a long way toward 
putting one of the most unstable industries 
on a solid foundation. It will make the 
spud one of the non-perishables along with 
wheat, beans, and canned foods. 

Sweet potatoes offer interesting possibili- 
ties to the manufacturer of potato flour. 
This product makes excellent cakes and other 
pastries with the addition of smaller amounts 
of sugar than are ordinarily used. Dr. Car- 
ver, of the Tuskegee Institute, has done con- 
siderable experimenting with this product, 
and has had most excellent results. He has 
made bread containing as high as 33 1/3 
per cent. of sweet potato flour. The town 
of Tuskegee and a small neighboring town 
have used nothing but this sort of bread 
for fourteen months, saving 200 pounds of 
wheat flour a day. There is a plant at 
Greenville, S. C., that has been making 
sweet-potato flour and several by-products. 























WILL THE UNITED STATES BE 
“DRY” IN 1920? 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


HE United States may be dry less than 

two years hence. Sometime during the 
winter of 1920, either in January or Febru- 
ary of that year, it is believed that the pro- 
hibition amendment to the Constitution will 
go into effect. It may be difficult for the 
average person, who has been in the habit of 
going to his favorite club, or slipping into 
his favorite bar and drinking his favorite al- 
coholic tipple, to realize that such indul- 
gence will so soon be impossible. 

If the proponents and framers of the Con- 
stitutional amendment had desired to be 
more drastic, the drought would have been 
made effective a year hence. But being ap- 
parently merciful, although in reality mak- 
ing a concession in’ order to secure the nec- 
essary votes in Congress, the prohibition ad- 
vocates allowed a provision to be inserted 
in the amendment which makes it effective 
one year after ratification. There was also 
another unusual provision, inserted, with a 
view of defeating the amendment, which 
declares that it shall be inoperative unless 
ratified within seven years from the date of 
submission. ‘That provision was allowed to 
be made a part of the amendment by the pro- 
hibitionists in order to secure two-thirds of 
the votes in Senate and House. It is quite 
possible—in fact it was so charged in the 
Congressional debates—that both the one- 
year extension and the seven-years proviso 
were each designed to make the amendment 
ineffective, 

It is true that quite a number of men in 
both Senzte and House voted for the amend- 
ment who were not for it, but felt compelled 
to support it on account of the prohibition 
sentiment in their States and districts. If 
the vote could have been by secret ballot it 
is doubtful if there would have been a ma- 
jority in either house for this important 
change in the federal Constitution which is 
going to make the whole country dry in less 
than two years. 

When the amendment passed the Senate it 
provided a limit of six years for ratification. 


There was a belief among the anti-prohibi- 
tionists that it never could receive the ap- 
proval of three-fourths of the States in that 
time. And the friends of the amendment in 
the House, in order to give more time for 
ratification, added another year—a very un- 
necessary precaution, for instead of seven 
years the amendment is likely to be ratified in 
about two years from the date of submission. 

Naturally the people who will be startled 
when they are told that the nation will be 
dry in less than two years would like to 
know how that statement can be substanti- 
ated. Let us look at the facts. 

There are forty-eight States in the Union, 
each with an equal voice in the ratification or 
rejection of Constitutional amendments. It 
will require affirmative action by thirty-six 
States in order to make the prohibition 
amendment effective. There are now twen- 
ty-seven bone-dry States. Six of these have 
already ratified the amendment, and it is 
believed that the remaining twenty-one bone- 
dry States will take like action as soon as 
the legislatures assemble. These _legisla- 
tures will be elected in November, 1918, and 
will meet in January, 1919. Judging by 
what took place in States whose legislatures 
were in session when the prohibition amend- 
ment was submitted, there can be little doubt 
as to what will happen when the legislatures 
elected in 1918 assemble. Those in the 
bone-dry States will ratify the prohibition 
amendment without delay. Taking into con- 
sideration what happened during the sessions 
of legislatures in States which were still far 
from being bone-dry, quite a number of wet 
States will join the procession and ratify the 
amendment. 

All State legislatures save seven will be 
elected in 1918. Of the seven, four have 
ratified the prohibition amendment, having 
been in session last winter. There is no 
doubt that, even in wet States, a special ef- 
fort will be made to elect legislatures which 
will ratify the amendment and it is easy to 
surmise that a sufficient number of States 
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will be carried to insure the ratification of 
the prohibition amendment. 

Twelve States have ratified the prohibition 
amendment; seven of them were dry at the 
time. ‘They are Mississippi, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Arizona, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and South Dakota. Five of them are 
wet—Kentucky, Maryland, Texas, Dela- 
ware and Massachusetts. All of these five, 
and particularly Maryland, Delaware, and 
Massachusetts, were counted upon to stand 
firm and prevent ratification. 

To get down to concrete facts and figures, 
here is a tabulation that makes plausible 
the assertion that the United States will be 
bone-dry within two years: 


PDEA SENG iss: 5 9: 5a psc os Sots ork Sa soe ae waitio we Zr 
Wet States which have ratified amendment... 5 
Wet States electing legislatures in 1918, with 
a majority of population dry.............. 3 
ANS is esata te ws ee iavocn Wats a Bias bse cave lereia niete 35 


That makes a total of thirty-five States, 
one less than the necessary three-fourths of 
the States to secure ratification. But look 
at the reserves in the way of wet States from 
which the prohibition amendment can draw: 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Nevada, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Can anyone 
doubt that in those ten States at least one 
can be found which will join in ratification ? 

Even if one of those States where a ma- 
jority of the population is now dry should 
refrain from ratification there will be 
enough in the ten wet States just men- 
tioned to insure ratification. When Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware, and Maryland, wet 
States, ratify a national prohibition amend- 
ment what is likely to happen in Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and New York? The 
women voters in New York are expected to 
aid the prohibition element. Are California, 
Nevada, and Wyoming likely to stand 
against the prohibition amendment when the 
legislatures meet? Not at all. They will 
hasten to ratify it. 

The dry States at the present time are: 


Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 


Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia. 

The three wet States with a majority of 
the population dry are Minnesota, Missouri, 


and Vermont. Under local-option laws a 
majority of the people of those States have 
voted dry. Louisiana is not included in the 
computation because the next legislature of 
that State will not be chosen until 1920. 
And yet ratification of the amendment was 
only defeated in the present Louisiana legis- 
lature by a tie vote in the State Senate. 
There is one vacancy in the State which is 
to be filled by a special election. Prohibi- 
tion leaders are confident that a prohibition- 
ist will be elected to the vacancy. The 
Governor has issued a call for a special ses- 
sion of the legislature in August for the pur- 
pose of again considering the prohibition 
amendment, and the prohibitionists believe 
it will be ratified this summer. New Jersey 
is not included in any calculation because the 
next legislature is not chosen until Novem- 
ber, 1919. 

Mention has been made of the provisions 
attached to the prohibition amendment to 
secure the necessary votes for its ratification 
and also designed to destroy its effectiveness. 
The proposed amendment reads: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress Assembled (two-thirds of cach House con- 
curring therein), That the following amendment 
to the Constitution be, and. hereby is, proposed 
to the States, to become. valid as a part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
the several States as provided by the Constitution: 


ARTICLE —. 


SecTION 1. After one year from the ratifica- 
tion of this. article the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation there- 
of from the United States and all territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage pur- 
poses is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States 
shall have concurrent power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 


the Constitution by the legislatures of the several, 


States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


Strict constructionists, as men who inter- 
pret the Constitution without elasticity or 
latitude are called, claim that there can be 
no deviation from the Constitution in the 
matter of making amendments, nor in any- 
thing else pertaining to that sacred document. 
Digressing far enough to say that the Con- 
stitution not only has been strained, but 
cracked and twisted to meet conditions, it 
may be asserted that the Constitution and 
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its meaning is what the Supreme Court de- 
cides it to be under given conditions. The 
strict constructionists, when the prohibition 
amendment was under consideration, held 
that the proposed amendment would be ren- 
dered void because it provided that “after 
one year from ratification” it should go into 
effect; also that the provision that it should 
be inoperative unless ratified within seven 
years from the date of submission would in- 
validate it. Their idea was that only the 
straight method provided in the Constitu- 
tion for amending that immortal document 
could be followed and that any deviation 
would render the amendment void. 

No doubt when the amendment is ratified 
and there is yet a year to elapse by its terms 
before it goes into effect its validity will be 
attacked on the ground that Congress had 
no right to provide either when an amend- 
ment should go into effect or to fix a time 
when it should be ratified. In the event that 


such an issue is raised the final determina- 


tion will be made by the Supreme Court. 

It is inconceivable that this great court 
would sustain a technicality in regard to a 
prohibition measure which had received a 
two-thirds majority in each house of Con- 
gress and had been ratified by three-fourths 
of the States. In the first place, the issue 
as to ratification within seven years will not 
be in controversy. And as to the provision 
that the amendment shall not be effective 
until one year after ratification the question 
of reason can be raised. The court once 
wrote “reason” in a law and it is very likely 
to decide that one year was a_ reasonable 
time in which vast interests affected by the 
prohibition amendment should be allowed to 
adjust their affairs. 

It is not seriously contended by the liquor 
interests that the views of the strict construc- 
tionists will be upheld by the court; they 
do not really expect it. They did believe 
that it would be impossible to secure the 
sanction of three-fourths of the States with- 
in seven years. That view was sustained by 
reason of the fact that only twenty-seven 
States were bone-dry when the amendment 
was adopted. It was not expected that wet 
States would ratify the amendment. When 
Massachusetts, Delaware, and Maryland, 
States which in a remote contingency never 
had been considered as possibly dry, ratified 
the amendment, the hopes of those who 
wanted to defeat nation-wide prohibition 
vanished into thin air. 

Now it is only a question of time, and 
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“DRY” IN 1920? 81 
that time, as has been shown, is very short, 
possibly less than two years. 

As soon as thirty-six States ratify the pro- 
hibition amendment the distilleries, the brew- 
eries, and owners of liquors will have one 
year in which to dispose of their stocks and 
retire from business. If the necessary thirty- 
six States shall have ratified the amendment 
by March, 1919, in January or February, 
1920, the United States will become dry. 

The reason why it is assumed. that the 
ratification will take place in the first two 
months of 1919 is the haste that has already 
been displayed by State legislatures to vote 
on the prohibition amendment. 

One interesting phase of this prohibition 
amendment is the fact that it becomes an 
issue in every State that has not ratified the 
amendment and where legislatures are to be 
elected. One of the arguments made in 
Congress against submitting the amendment 
at this time was that during the war was no 
time to distract the attention of the people 
by injecting an extraneous issue. This was 
opposed by the advocates of the amend- 
ment with the statement that prohibition was" 
a war necessity; that it had been made so 
by legislation empowering the President to 
stop the use of grains in the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages; and laws making it a 
misdemeanor to sell such beverages to men in 
the uniform of the Army and Navy; and 
Congress had adopted the Reed “bone-dry” 
amendment absolutely preventing the intro- 
duction of liquor into dry States and dry 
territory in wet States.. 

One reason why prohibition legislatures 
will be elected this year is because the peo- 
ple behind the movement are fanatical to 
the extent that they will sacrifice all other 
issues for this single idea. In communities 
where there is a strong prohibition senti- 
ment it is likely that candidates will hasten 
to pledge themselves to the amendment. 

All politicians have learned that prohi- 
bitionists do not forget. They keep a close 
tab on the records of all men and never hesi- 
tate to vigorously oppose the man who votes 
wet and support the man who votes dry. 
That accounts for the two-thirds majority 
in each house of Congress for the prohibition 
amendment. And after the campaign this 
fall, wherein prohibition will be a live issue 
in every legislative district, it can be pre- 
dicted with certainty that a sufficient number 
of State legislatures will be elected to insure 
the ratification of the amendment next win- 
ter and a dry nation early in 1920. 











WAR LEGISLATION: 


“WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW” 
BY ROBERT EUGENE CUSHMAN 


(Instructor in Political Science, University of Illinois) 





What Is Our War Legislation? 


It is your legislation. You made it. 


Why Understand It? 


excuses no man.” 





It consists of special burdens, obligations, and restraints imposed upon us because we are at 
war. It is emergency legislation necessary to our national defense. 

It is necessary: first, to stamp out treason and disloyalty; second, to mobilize American 
patriotism and conserve our strength and resources. The loyal citizen wishes to serve; the war 
legislation shows him what to do and what not to do. 
| You elected the Congress which framed it and the 
President who approved it. It is the crystallized will of the whole people. 


Because even the loyal citizen may easily break the law without knowing it. If you do 
break it, it is no defense that you were ignorant or that you meant well. “Ignorance of the law 


Because public opinion must help enforce the law. You cannot do your part unless you know 
its methods and its purposes. The good citizen is the intelligent citizen. 








I—WHAT THE LAW 


SOME MUST FIGHT—CONSCRIPTION 

Why? Because the nation cannot wait 
for volunteers. Because the nation must be 
free to choose the men who can _ best be 
spared and who are best fitted. 

Who? Men aged 21 to 30, inclusive. 
These, men numbered 9,569,382 on June 5, 
1917. About 800,000 more come of age 
each year and will be included. Men may 
be exempted for reasons stated by law; e. g., 
physical defects, dependent relatives, etc. 
No one can buy exemption; no one can send 
a substitute. 

When? As fast as they can be used. In 
the order in which they can best be spared. 

How Long? Until the war is won. 

Penalty? Imprisonment for the man who 
fails to respond, 

ALL MUST PAY—TAXATION 

The Reason: War takes money as well 
as men. Our Government appropriated 
$21,390,000,000 during the first year of the 
war. Of this, nearly $4,000,000,000 was 
raised by taxation, a sum larger than the 
entire cost of our Civil War. 


1From a bulletin issued by the War Committee of the 
University of Illinois. 
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REQUIRES US TO DO 


Depends roughly upon your 
ability to pay. The rich must pay. The 
poor must pay. There are taxes upon 
luxuries. There are taxes upon necessities. 
As the war continues we must assume at, 
ever increasing burden of taxation. 
The Taxes: 

1. The Inheritance Tax. An inheritance of 
$50,000 or less is taxed 2 per cent. On inherit- 
ances over that amount additional taxes are 


levied, running up to 25 per cent. on sums above 
$10,000,000. 


2. The Income Taxes. Two income tax laws 
are in force, that of September 8, 1916, and the 
war income tax law of October 3, 1917. Under 
the new law $1000 net incomes of single persons 
and $2000 net incomes of married persons are 
exempt from taxation. Above those points the 
rates range from 2 per cent. up finally to 50 per 
cent. on the amount of income above $1,000,000. 


3. The Corporation Tax. Taxes are now 
levied upon the net incomes of all business cor- 
porations (with a few exceptions) at a flat rate 
of 6 per cent. 


4. Excess Profits Tax. These taxes are laid 
upon the profits of individuals, partnerships, and 
corporations which, after certain deductions are 
made, are higher than certain percentages of the 
capital invested. They range from a tax of 20 
per cent. on profits up to 15 per cent., to 60 per 
cent. on profits of 33 per cent. or more. When 


Your Share: 
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WAR LEGISLATION 


trades, businesses, occupations, or professions have 
no actual invested capital, an 8 per cent. tax is 
laid on the net incomes of individuals above $6000 
and of corporations above $3000. one ? 


5. Taxes on Luxuries. It is natural that heavy 
taxes should be levied upon luxuries. In this 
class are: intoxicating liquors, soft drinks, auto- 
mobiles, jewelry, sporting goods, cameras, chew- 
ing gum, playing cards, yachts, admissions to 
places of amusement, dues of societies and or- 
ganizations. These taxes are paid directly by the 


IIl.—WHAT THE LAW 


ACTS OF TREASON AND DISLOYALTY 


The Government deals promptly and 
severely with traitors, and disloyal agitators. 
Treason is the crime of “levying war against 
the United States, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” It 
is punishable by death. Other offences (given 
below) are punished by heavy penalties— 
fines varying from $1000 upward to $10,- 
000, imprisonment from two years to thirty. 


1. Acting as a Spy. Every nation punishes the 
spy with death. His crime is that of giving the 
enemy information about our national defense. 
Every one is forbidden under heavy penalty to 
secure information about national defense with 
the intention that it may be of use to the enemy. 
In regard to such matters the loyal citizen should 
mind his own business and keep his mouth shut. 


2. Destruction of War Material, War Prem- 
ises, and War Utilities. The law is lying in wait 
for the man who wilfully destroys the arms, am- 
munition, food, clothing, or other supplies needed 
for war purposes; the mines, factories, ware- 
houses, depots, or other places where they are 
made or stored; or any railroad ship, telegraph 
line or other means of transportation or com- 
munication used for carrying on the war. 

3. Hostile Acts Against Friendly Nations. Our 
neutrality laws forbid making this country the 
base of any hostile operations or expeditions 
against friendly nations. 


4. Circulation of False Statements to Aid the 
Enemy. A lie may be a deadly weapon against 
us. Those who make or repeat false statements 
for the purpose of interfering with our military 
or naval success are liable to severe punishment. 

5. Inciting Disloyalty in the Army and Navy. 
It is a crime to incite to disloyalty, insubordina- 
tion, mutiny, or refusal of duty in our military or 
naval forces by any method whatsoever. Men 
who are registered for the draft are part of our 
military forces although not actually in service. 


6. Obstruction of Recruiting. The law says 
that there must be no wilful interference with the 
man who wishes to enlist in the army or navy. 

7. Obstruction of Government War Loans. 
We cannot finance the war without borrowing. It 
Is a crime to hamper the Government in its ef- 
forts to borrow, or to interfere with or discourage 
by word or act the successful sale of Liberty Bonds 
or Thrift Stamps. 
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manufacturer, and indirectly by the consumer in 
higher prices. 

6. Taxes on Necessaries. Luxuries cannot pay 
all the taxes. Large sums must be raised by tax- 
ing the common necessities of life. Taxes are 
therefore placed upon medicines, toilet articles, 
railroad tickets, long distance telephone service, 
telegrams, postal service, insurance policies, ex- 
press and parcel post packages, and numerous 
commercial and financial documents such as bonds, 
stocks, promissory notes, deeds, etc. 


FORBIDS US TO DO 


8. Treasonable and Seditious Speeches and 
Writings. Freedom of speech does not protect 
treason and sedition. The Government deals 
sternly with those who, by written or spoken 
words, (a) abuse or defame our form of Govern- 
ment, Constitution, army and navy, uniform, or 
flag; (b) threaten to injure bodily or to kill the 
President of the United States; (c) encourage re- 
sistance to the United States or opposition to its 
cause; (d) support or advocate the cause of our 
enemies; (e) urge or incite the curtailment of pro- 
duction of war materials. 

9. Criminal Conspiracies. It is a crime against 
the United States for two or more persons to plot 
or conspire to overthrow the Government, oppose 
its authority, obstruct the enforcement of its laws, 
destroy its property, or violate any of its laws. 

10. Misuse of the Mails. Every person is for- 
bidden to send  treasonable communications 
through the mails, or to use the mails to accom- 
plish any of the foregoing unlawful acts. A se- 
vere penalty is attached. 

11. Failure to Report Violations of the Law. 
Heavy punishments are visited upon those who 
harbor violators of the law or fail to make known 
facts in their possession regarding crimes and 
conspiracies, whether carried out or not, against 
the United States. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 


A loyal citizen might easily violate this 
prohibition without knowing it. 
You should know, therefore, that: 


The Enemy is composed of the following 
classes: 


1. Every person who lives in Germany, Aus- 
tria, or the territory of their allies, or in any 
territory occupied by them; e. g. Belgium. 

2. Every person living outside the United 
States who does business in such enemy territory. 

3. Every corporation created by Germany or 
her allies. 

4. Corporations not created by the United 
States or the States thereof and doing business in 
enemy territory. 

5. The government, subdivisions, cities, ofh- 
cers, and agents of Germany and her allies. 

6. Enemy aliens interned in the United States 
for the period of the war. 

7. Such other classes of persons as the Presi- 
dent may designate. 
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You must not do these things: 


1. You must not have business intercourse with 

the enemy. Every kind of financial and commer- 
cial transaction is forbidden except under such 
license as the President may grant. 
2. You must not send communications out of the 
country except through the mails. This applies to 
every possible communication in tangible form 
and forbids its transmission directly or indirectly 
unless under special license. 
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3. You must not evade the censor. Rigid 
censorship has been placed upon all foreign mail, 
telegraph, cable, and wireless service. You are 
forbidden to attempt in any way to avoid sub- 
mitting any outgoing communication to this 
censorship or by the use of any secret code to 
conceal from the censor the true meaning of the 
communication. 


TRADING WITH ANY FOREIGN COUNTRY 
WITHOUT A LICENSE 


We are 3000 miles from the seat of war. 
Shipping has become a vital problem. The 
Government must be able to use every Amer- 
ican ship for the purposes which are most 
important at the moment. Therefore no 
one may engage in the import or export 
trade without a license which subjects the 


holder to regulation and control (Penalty: 
$5000 fine, 2 years’ imprisonment, or both). 


IGNORING THE WAR RESTRICTIONS LAID’ 
UPON YOUR BUSINESS 

1. Businesses Which Are Prohibited. We must 
save food. It is therefore forbidden to use any 
food products in making whisky or any distilled 
spirits to be used as a beverage. 

2. Businesses Which Must Be Licensed. Those 
who produce, store, or distribute the necessaries 
of life, except farmers and retail merchants, may 
Le required by the President to take out licenses 
and conduct their business under government 
regulations. Such licenses are now required in 
the case of foods, fertilizers, and some chemicals. 
No person whatsoever may make or sell ex- 
plosives without a license. 

3. No Destruction of Necessaries of Life. To 
destroy food, fuel, or other necessary products 
for the purpose of increasing the price or reduc- 
ing the supply is punishable by a heavy penalty. 

4. No Hoarding. Any person who wilfully 
hoards the necessaries of life may be imprisoned 
or fined and the hoarded goods may be sold. 

5. Excessive Prices Forbidden. The law deals 
sternly with the profiteer. Extortion will not be 
tolerated. 

Violations of any of these provisions are pun- 
ishable by $5000 fine, 5 years imprisonment, or 


both. 


III.—WHAT THE NATION ASKS YOU TO DO 


Patriotism is not content with obeying the 
letter of the law. The loyal citizen will 
gladly do more than he is obliged to do. 
The nation is relying upon this voluntary co- 
operation of all the people. 

Our Government is still requesting of us 
many things which European nations have 
been obliged to command. It rests with us 
to make compulsion unnecessary. 

America, therefore, makes her appeal to 
your loyalty to do four things: 


SAVE! 
Save Food! 
“Food will win the war. Do not waste it.” 
We must feed ourselves and our Allies. 
Raise a garden and eat perishable foods. 
Follow the rules of the Food Administrator. 


Save Fuel! 
Do not burn it needlessly. An open grate 
wastes three-fourths of your heat. 
Use wood instead of coal if you can. 
In winter heat your house to 68° instead of 75°, 
and save nearly 25 per cent. of your coal. 


Save Money! 
Cut down money spent for luxuries. 
Buy and use only necessary articles. 
Economy is vital to the nation; help make it 
fashionable. 
Labor which produces unnecessary things is 
wasted. Do not encourage it. 


LOAN! 
If you cannot fight you can help by lending the 
government the money which it must have. 
A Liberty Bond is a certificate of your faith in the 
justice of the cause for which we are fighting. 
The United States is the best creditor in the 
world. The interest paid makes patriotism a 
paying investment. 
Loan the money you save—Save the money you 
loan! 
Buy Thrift Stamps! 
Buy Liberty Bonds! 
GIVE! 

The government encourages you to give gener- 
ously to relieve the sufferings and add to the 
comforts and happiness of the victims of. war. 

Give to the Red Cross. Your money is needed 
to help care for the wounded soldier. 

Give to the Army Y .M. C. A. and the 
Knights of Columbus. Your money is needed to 
provide recreation, clean amusement, a touch of 
home, for the boys in camp and trench. 

Give to the Armenian and Syrian Relief and 
Similar Needs. Your money is needed to save 
the lives of men, women, and children who are 
actually starving. 


. 


WORK! 
There is something you can do to help win this 
war. 
Acquaint yourself with the countless opportuni- 
ties for service. 
Find out which is yours. 
Do it now. 





























LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 


HE war predominates in the contents 
of the July periodicals, as it has for 
many months past. The opening feature of 
the Yale Review (quarterly) is a poem by 
John Finley, entitled, “The Valleys of the 
Blue Shrouds” (referring to the places where 
the valiant poilus were buried in their blue 
uniforms). The poem closes with the fol- 
lowing lines: 
ca 
For o’er thy stricken vales, O valiant France, 
Our love for thee shall prophesy anew, 
And Heav’n’s Four Winds of Liberty, allied, 
Shall breathe unpoisoned in thy streets till they 
Shall pulse again with life that laughs and sings, 
And yet remembers, singing through its tears 
The music of an everlasting song— 
The hero dust that lies in shrouds of blue 
But rises as thy soul, immortal France! 


One of the most significant of the arti- 
cles in this number is that contributed by 
Arthur Henderson, spokesman of British la- 
bor, on “A New International Order,” pro- 
posing a program that will unite the work- 
ing-class movement of the Allied nations 
with those of the Central Powers in the com- 
mon interest of democratic freedom. 

In the course of an article, “Illusions of 
the Belligerents,” Dr. E. J. Dillon declares 
that “Germany and America would seem to 
be as yet the only two States that believe in 
thoroughness and reconstruction and have 
plans that comprehend all the nations of the 
world.” 

General Francis V. Greene, writing on the 
project of a Channel tunnel between Eng- 
land and France, makes the suggestion that 
the tunnel might well be built by Americans 
at once. There are in America many engi- 
neers and contractors who are not employed 
in war activitics, who are not of conscription 
age, and who are available for such work. 

Other important articles in this number 
of the Yale Review are ‘““The Airplane,” by 
Edwin B. Wilson; ‘“The True Story of the 
Flag,” by Rear-Admiral Chester; “Personal 
Problems of the Soldier,” by William EF. 


Hocking; ‘“‘Holland’s War Policy,” by Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon; and “The Mobili- 
zation of American Women,” by Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees. 

In the July //arper’s, Dr. David Jayne 
Hill’s continuation of his articles on the 
Kaiser deals with that monarch’s fondness 
for histrionic display. Dr. Hill relates the 
inside facts about the famous Kruger tele- 
gram, the Kaiser’s attitude during the Mo- 
rocco dispute, and his efforts at the time of 
The Hague tribunals to pose at the same 
time as war lord and peacemaker. 

In this number of Harper’s Robert Bruére 
explains the causes and growth of the I. W. 
W., shows how the American people is re- 
sponsible for its expansion, and tells why it 
must be considered as a factor in our na- 
tional life. 

The intensive methods of instruction in 
the English language, as employed at the 
cantonments where thousands of young men 
of foreign birth or parentage are being drilled 
in our National Army, are described in an 
illustrated article by Fred H. Rindge. 

“American Railroad Men in France’ is 
the title of an article in the July Scribner's 
which tells how an efficient system of trans- 
portation, adequate for a great army, was 
built up in a wonderfully short time by 
skilled engineers. 

Carol Howe Foster, of the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, describes “War Activities 
at the Greatest Naval Academy in the 
World,” where plans are authorized for 
over 3000 students. 

E. H. Sothern, one of the organizers of 
amusement for the Y. M. C. A. at the 
fighting front, gives an entertaining account 
of his recent visit to France, where recita- 
tions were given in a dugout during a bom- 
bardment. 

In the July Century, Clayton S. Cooper 
describes the commercial and social activities 
of the Germans in South America, and also 
their pernicious political propaganda. 
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SHALL ENGLAND FINANCE GERMANY? 


N unsignéd article poses this startling 

question in the April Quarterly (Lon- 
don). A short time ago, says the writer, an 
experienced English statesman in his pres? 
ence asked a Russian who had spent his life 
in government finance: “What is your 
opinion of the success of German plans for 
the economic exploitation of Russia?” The 
answer was: “That depends wholly on 
whether or no Great Britain decides to 
finance Germany in accomplishing her ob- 
jectives in Russia.” 

The seeming paradox is explained by a 
consideration of the banking customs which 
obtain in England. Prior to the war Lon- 
don was the money center of the world. 
She was the one great reservoir of accumu- 
lated capital upon which all nations might 
draw upon certain conditions concerned 
only with security and return. In the old 
days if Germany purchased wheat in Aus- 
tralia, or cotton in America, or jute in India, 
or any nation purchased anything anywhere 
in the world, the commercial transaction was, 
almost without exception, financed by bills on 
London. Under such a system of interna- 
tional banking any nation could, by a sys- 
tem of banking acceptance of drafts, negoti- 
ate in London bills to a colossal amount, but 
the greatest use of this international reser- 
voir of banking credit was made by Germany 


through her own great trading banks, such 
as the Deutsche Bank and the Dresden 
Bank. The writer shows how the plan 
worked in practise: 

Russian credits are very long; the shortest 
period during which it is reasonably possible to 
secure an agreement to pay is one of nine months. 
It is obvious that the English merchant cannot 
give such long credits out of his own capital; 
and it is equally clear to anyone who knows Eng- 
lish banking methods that aid from English banks 
in giving such credit is quite out of the question. 
Consequently the German merchant got the busi- 
ness. He arranged with the Russian bankers to 
guarantee the ultimate credit, and, being thus 
armed with the necessary credentials, was able 
to obtain a discount from his German bank as 
against his sales. Then the German _ bank, 
through the medium of accepted bills, promptly 
obtained the necessary money in London, renew- 
ing so long as was necessary. Thus indirectly 
the English bank loaned to Germany the money 
to enable the German trader to destroy the btpi- 
ness of the English, whom it refused to finance in 
like manner. 


The writer’s point is that if after the 
war Russia is to be the field for British com- 
mercial energy, and not the economic satellite 
of German, England’s banking methods 
must be radically altered. The banking 
world must not in any form or under any 
pretense lend English capital to Germany 
when English trade must depend for its very 
existence on the money so lent. 





DOES SPAIN WANT PEACE? 


HE Spanish review La Revista Quin- 
cenal contains an article entitled ‘“The 
Dangers of Peace.” It is not a glorification 
of militarism, but a dissertation on the pres- 
ent and future economic conditions in Spain. 
The increased value of Spanish money has 
been the subject of more or less discussion 
in the newspapers of late, and readers will 
have noted that the peseta, of which prior to 
the war about 28 could have been purchased 
for a sovereign, has been quoted at the rate 
of less than 16 per £1 and may be only 
about 20 when these lines are in print. That 
means that if you purchased goods in Spain 
of the value of 28 pesetas, paying in Eng- 
lish currency, you would pay only £1, where- 
as to-day you would have to pay something 
like 30 shillings and a short time ago 35 
shillings. 
The writer points out that the peseta in 


1898 was at its lowest, as 250 were equal 
only to about 100 francs ($20). It was 
the result of the war with the United 
States. In 1905 the value had risen so 
that 133 were equal to 100 francs. Now the 
peseta is worth more than the franc. 
Briefly stated, the reason for the rise is the 
demand by foreign countries for such prod- 
ucts as Spain can export; prices are higher 
and exportation is pushed as far as possible, 
so that money is coming into Spain. What 
is and will be the outcome? Wages are 
rising and everything is growing dearer, 
while food is growing scarce and people 
are becoming discontented. - 

When the war is over, Spanish exports 
will drop; the belligerent countries will not 
want Spanish products to anything like the 
same extent, as they will be producing some 
of the same things themselves and will en- 
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deavor to assist Allied countries by inter- 
purchases. Moreover, the belligerent na- 
tions will be doing their utmost to extend 
their own foreign trade; to begin with, they 
will have to pick up what they have lost, 
and then they will wish to increase, so as 
to defray the enormous cost of the war. 
Where will Spain stand then? Her wage- 
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earners will not expect to go back to the 
pre-war rate of pay, yet it will not be pos- 
sible to maintain the present rate if prices 
and quantities decline. The merchant, in 
any country, seeks to increase his sales when 
prices go down, so as to maintain his net 
profit, but then he must prepare for that 
contingency. 





A DUTCH VIEW 


WRITER in Vragen des Tijds deals 
with the subject of neutrality and in- 
ternational law. What value resides in in- 
ternational law? ‘Those who have studied 
the question in the past have realized the 
worth of it, but the majority of the people 
of the civilized world have awakened to 
the true Value of it only through the ex- 
perience of the present gigantic struggle. 
International law is valueless unless there 
is power enough behind it tg enforce its de- 
crees; up to the present time it has been a 
moral force only, something that could be 
upset quite easily by a strong power. With 
respect to neutrality, where does Holland 
stand? She has remained neutral under 
very difficult conditions and her neutrality 
has been infringed to a small extent on more 
than one occasion; according to international 
law, she should be able to go about her own 
business in peace, but ever since the outbreak 
of the conflict she has been obliged to main- 
tain her army mobilized and ready to defend 


OF NEUTRALITY 


her soil against possible German invasion. 

The writer parenthetically laments the 
decline of Holland as a great power and her 
contentment at playing the part of a second- 
rate state. Holland has colonies, and it is 
essential that she should be able to send her 
ships to and from those colonies, as well as 
to and from foreign countries; yet she is 
most decidedly hampered in so doing. Be- 
fore the war there was, he says, freedom of 
the seas for everyone. He quotes 4 German 
writer who makes the same avowal and fol- 
lows it with an extract from a speech by 
Herr Haase, the German Socialist, to the 
same effect. In view of the efforts of the 
Germans to persuade the people of the Neth- 
erlands to be hostile to Britain, such remarks 
as these in an important Dutch review are 
valuable. It is to be hoped that the Brit- 
ish propaganda in neutral countries will be . 
pushed with great vigor, for the Germans 
have done much in Holland to sow discord 
between the Dutch and the English. 


IRISH OPPOSITION 


N the May number of the Contemporary 

. Review (London) Mr. J. G. Swift Mac- 
Neill deals very severely with the govern- 
ment’s conscription policy in regard to Ire- 
land. He says that the forcing of conscrip- 
tion on Ireland without previous commu- 
nication with the leaders of the Irish people 
and in spite of the uncompromising oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party is equivalent to the 
signing of the death warrant of a peaceful 
settlement of the Irish difficulty on the 
basis of reconciliation and good-will: 


The Irish Convention has, in the words of its 
Chairman, Sir Horace Plunkett, written with 
just pride, “laid a foundation of Irish agree- 
ment unprecedented in history.” Its majority re- 
port favors the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 


TO CONSCRIPTION 


ment and Executive, with full powers over in- 
ternal legislation and administration, and over 
direct taxation, while representation in the Im- 
perial Parliament is to be retained and the prin- 
ciple of contribution to Imperial service, and the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament is 
to be accepted.. As the Convention has failed to 
secure the settlement of the Irish difficulty by 
consent, the government will themselves intro- 
duce a home rule bill, which is, it is stated, being 
drafted with all expedition. 

The statement of the Prime Minister that he 
was not aware that the unanimous report of a 
sub-committee of the Convention depreciating 
conscription in Ireland without the consent of an 
Irish Parliament had been accepted by the vote 
of the Convention, in fact that he had not read 
that report when he moved the first reading of 
the Man Power bill on April 9, is proof con- 
clusive that the idea of a coercive policy for 
Ireland was a much more potent consideration 
with him than a policy of conciliation, and that 
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while the Military Service bill has been forced 
through Parliament with all the expedition 
which the full influence of the government, with 
the use of the closure and the guillotine could 
secure, the Government Home Rule bill, with the 
report of the Convention, which one of its mem- 
bers said in the House of Commons was, having 
regard to conscription in Ireland, “only so much 
waste paper,” will be subject to the treacher- 
ous and dilatory tactics by which hitherto meas- 
ures of appeasement and conciliation between 
Great Britain and Ireland have been hindered 
and eventually destroyed. 


The outburst of indignation which the impo 
sition of conscription in Ireland has awakenec 
in the whole population of the country, and 
especially amongst those who have most pow- 
erfully aided, in many cases by their services in 
the field, the cause of the Allies in this war, and 
the advocacy of resistance, passive or otherwise, 
to conscription which is openly advocated, bring 
to mind the opposition of the Irish Volunteers to 
restrictions on Irish trade by English legisla- 
tion. “England,” said an Irish orator at that 
time, “has sown her laws as dragon’s teeth, they 
have sprung up as armed men.” 


A MYSTIC IN THE COUNCILS OF STATE 


‘A. E., Poet, Painter and Economist,” is 
the title of an illuminating article by Padraic 
Colum in the New Republic (New York), 


for June 8th, Almost everyone who has 

















GEORGE RUSSELL (“A. E.”) ‘ 
(Irish poet, painter, and economist) 


followed the discussion of Irish questions in 
the British press, must be aware of the fact 
that the initials A. E. represent George Rus- 
sell, who was a member of the convention 
that offered an Irish constitution to the Brit- 
ish Goverament. Says Mr. Colum: 


He did not stay in it to the end. But he brought 
to the convention, not only his vision and his good 
counsel, but a remarkable volume of practical 
knowledge and practical experience. He is a 
poet, a painter and a mystical teacher; he is also 
an editor, an organizer of national codperation 
and an economist of remarkable vision. A. E. 
indeed presents the unusual spectacle of a two- 
armed worker. Most of the world’s workers 


are one-armed; they grasp the sword or the 
portfolio, the pen, the brush or the chisel with 
one hand, and the other, because it has been 
trained to no service, hangs lame and limp. But 
A. E. is two-armed; with one hand he paints, 
writes poems and sketches the outlines of a phil- 
osophy, vast, cosmic and inclusive, and with the 
other he leads or pushes a farmer or an artisan 
towards the codperative commonwealth. 

His Socratic sense of citizenship forced him to 
train his second arm. “My: temperament,” he 
says in a preface to one of his books, “would only 
allow me to be happy when I was working at art. 
My conscience would not let me have peace unless 
I worked with other Irishmen:at the reconstruc- 
tion of Irish life.” It is fortunate indeed for Ire- 
land that this remarkable son of hers should have 
had such sense of citizenship as led him to train 
both his hands. 


There is much to be said concerning A. 
E.’s ideals as painter and poet, but at the 
present moment it may be assumed that the 
American public is more interested in Mr. 
Russell’s activities as aide to Sir Horace 
Plunkett in the Irish agricultural codpera- 
tive movement. For some years A. E. has 
been editor of the organ of this movement, 
the Jrish Homestead. In his forecast of so- 
cial reconstruction based upon the co6dpera- 
tive idea A. E. assumes that “production must 
not be egotistic and competitive, making for 
enmity, but harmonious, making for brother- 
hood. Further, democracy and aristocracy 
must be combined for production—an aristoc- 
racy of will and intellect furnishing the lead- 
ership in economic production. All classes 
in the community must have a chance of shar- 
ing in the culture and intelligence of the 
day.” 

The way to these conditions, A. E. tells us, is 


through co6peration and the creation of the co- 
operative commonwealth. And Ireland, because 


‘the mould of civilization is not yet set, because a 


national organization has yet to be formed, may 
well be the first state to emerge with a complete 


cooperative organization. ‘The idea that Ireland 


has to manifest is the idea of brotherhood. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 
TROOPS ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


FRENCH army of- 

ficer — Lieutenant- 
Colonel D.—contributes an 
interesting and detailed ar- 
ticle to the May issue of Le 
Correspondant ( Paris ), 
treating of the American sol- 
diers on the Western Front. 
He envisages the subject 
from many points of view, 
finds little to criticize, much 
to admire and commend. 


He says in part: 


Doubt has often been ex- 
pressed as to the possibility of a 
prompt and effective interven- 
tion by the American Army. 
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Assuredly, the problem of trans- 
porting that army was a most 
serious one, but it has been 
solved and applied on a great 
scale with less difficulty than one might suppose. 
It would be an error, then, to regard the interven- 
tion of the American army as a remote contin- 
gency, and a still greater one to believe in the 
necessity of an eleventh-hour preparation in the 
way of instruction, discipline, marksmanship. 

I would not give the exact circumstances of the 
arrival of the American troops and of the capacity 
of service of the transports, but I may say that the 
present figures will soon be greatly exceeded, 
thanks to the new organization of the ports of 
entry and of the railways connected with them, 
and the impressment of the Dutch merchant ves- 
sels, until recently immobilized in the United 
States, will accelerate the movement. 


The Americans have sought to form a 
homogeneous army, and Colonel D. believes 
they will be successful. ‘They have, as we 
know, three great organizations: the regular 
army, the militia, and the national army, 
formed by conscription. The _ practical 
American spirit is shown in the fact that al- 
ready those three organizations are ‘inter- 
mingled—a unity absolutely essential to the 
interchange of regiments demanded in the 
present conflict. 

Here, then, is an American regiment. It comes 
from a training camp to take its place in a brief 
time in a sector beside our troops. A great stir 
in the little town so tranquil before the war! 
After three years it has resumed its provincial 
habits. Traversed continually by passing armies, 
its interest was aroused only by old acquaintances 
previously quartered there. But to-day how resist 
the attraction of novelty? These soldiers are not 
like the others. For the most part they are tall, 
sometimes immense; all of them robust, and our 
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FRENCH MILITARY BAND PLAYING FOR A COMPANY OF AMERICAN MARINES 


soldiers seem small alongside of them. Equipped 
in their well-fitting khaki uniforms, the Amer- 
icans, with their ruddy cheeks, carefully shaved, 
their clear glance, their frank, sometimes awk- 
ward, mien, give the impression of big children. 

The number of effectives in battalions and com- 
panies is greater than with us. The American 
military heads have thus wished to enable the 
regiments to replenish their ranks by re-enforce- 
ments already assimilated by their life in the 
sector. For a like reason a company has a larger 
number of officers, and many of them, invested 
with a temporary title on leaving the schools, are 
put on trial. 

One of the great lessons of this war is that the 
value of the rank and file, in defensive as well as 
offensive warfare, depends upon the value of the 
company and battalion commanders. The Amer- 
icans, always anxious to “realize” things, do not 
hesitate to make changes in order to put the right 
man in the right place. 

Frankness characterizes the American ofhcer; 
the same may be said of his personal valor. A 
clear perception of duty is ever present to these 
calm and sturdy men; but above all they are in- 
spired by a spirit of emulation. It is not military 
ambition, but a matter of conscience which urges 
them to “outdo themselves,” as they sav, on every 
occasion. 


The fusion of the two armies is perfect. 
During the first days the soldiers gazed at 
each other without speaking, like children 
afraid to accost each other. May one blurt 
out the truth? The American soldiers had 
a holy horror of certain parasites which are a 
feature of army life in the field. . They re- 
fused positively to use the straw to lie on, 
but were, nevertheless, soon infested by the 
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dreaded little pests. “There was no longer 
any reason to keep apart. ‘The Americans 
had such pretty corncob pipes; the French 
made such skilfully fashioned canes! The 
ice was broken, and it was a real voyage of 
discovery. ‘The French were astonished to 
learn that Tipperary is not an American 
tune, and that the name Sammies is rather 
ridiculous, being a diminutive applied to 
young children. But all agreed the first day 
to sing Madelon. The French heard the 
story of the American conscript belonging 
to a sect which refused to do military service 
on the plea of being vegetarian. ‘You are 
only asked to kill the boches,”’ observed the 
head of the exemption board, “not to eat 
them.” A cheerful spirit is the strongest 
link between the two armies, so well adapted 
to understand each other, and their gaiety 
overflowed on St. Patrick’s Day. 


A cheerful spirit is not their only point in com- 
mon. The discipline in the American army is the 
same as ours. Officers and soldiers live in close 
touch, always in cordial relation with each other. 
Like our men, the American soldier is ever ready 
to engage in conversation upon his superior’s in- 
vitation without familiarity or servility, but 
without the least constraint. His superior is not 
even addressed by his title, and we are surprised 
to hear Yes, sir; no, sir, said by men who none 
the less maintain the most correct attitude. And, 
as among our troops, the Americans feel the need 
of that kindly sympathy which dispels the clouds 
of trying days. Much is done in America to en- 
courage the fighters so far away. It is not only 
that organizations follow them in order to pro- 
vide them, along with good counsel, with all the 
resources at reasonable rates of our cooperative 
regimental arrangements. Feminine handwriting 
is often found on the envelopes. Godmothers? 
Not yet. Better than that! Fiancées in incalcula- 
ble numbers, and among these fighters there are 
many young husbands whose marriage was solem- 
nized on the eve of their departure. 


THE DISABLED BRITISH SOLDIER 
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A MAIMED “TOMMY” PREPARING TO WORK ON SUB- 
MARINE FITTINGS 





HE history of the previous efforts of 

Great Britain in the direction of mak- 
ing provision for its disabled soldiers does 
not make good reading, as Sir John Collie 
points out in the April number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. He discusses the various 
measures which are being, and must be, 
taken first to cure and then to place in civil 
life the wreckage of this war, and _inci- 
dentally pays a high tribute to the material 


with which the Ministry of Pensions and 
its medical staff have to deal: 


The spirit and qualities which enabled our 
men to leave their workshops, their counters, 
and their office stools and oppose themselves in 
mortal conflict with the most highly trained and 
remorseless foe that has ever taken the field— 
and beat him—are also brought to bear to over- 
come the misfortunes sustained and the disabili- 
ties incurred. 

The fortitude and cheerfulness displayed by 
them act as a constant spur to further efforts in 
their behalf. It might be supposed that to be in 
close and continuous contact with the suffering 
which must inevitably exist where large numbers 
of maimed and disabled men are being treated is 
very depressing; but the heartache which the 
sight of so much splendid manhood reduced to 
invalidism induces is obliterated by the pride 
one feels in knowing that these men are our 
kin, and that their’ spirit is indicative of that 
which permeates the nation as a whole. 

Experience has shown that, as a rule, their 
great desire is to regain as much of their nor- 
mal power as possible, and, if only the means are 
forthcoming by which they may attain their object, 
failure will not be due to lack of effort on their 
part. Not only do they aim at fitting themselves 
for useful occupations, but also for participating 
in most of the amenities of life. It is indeed a 
heartening spectacle to see a man who has lost 
his right forearm as well as his left leg playing 
golf-croquet with no mean opponent, even back- 
ing himself for a shilling a game and winning 
on balance; and when you hear him declare that 
as soon as he and his artificial limbs are better 
acquainted he intends to take up golf—without 
the croquet—it makes you thank God for the in- 
domitable. pluck of the men of our race and feel 
that the outlook for the future is bright. 
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OUR NATIVE WHITE PINE IN DANGER 


LONG tthe shores of the Atlantic, 

throughout all the primeval forests of 
Eastern North America, from Georgia to 
Newfoundland, our native American white 
pine has flourished for hundreds of years in 
a healthy state. Now this most beautiful ot 
conifers is threatened with speedy destruc- 
tion. Unless the inhabitants of the districts 
where white pine grows will undertake to 
assist the Conservation Commissions in their 
task of exterminating the disease that now 
infects the trees, the white pine blister 
rust, our pine forests will soon be but a 
memory. The traveler in the regions of 
New England, New York State, and the 
Middle West will notice acres of young pine 
that has turned brown, that seems struck 
with a blight. The observer walking over 
one of these infected districts will note here 
and there the gleam through the dry branches 
of the terrible and beautiful orange-yellow 
fungus of the blister rust, the parasite that 
threatens the life of the white pine, techni- 
cally, Cronartium ribicola Fischer. 

This disease was introduced into the 
United States from Germany by means of 
nursery-grown ‘seedlings. The plague was 
first reported in Western Russia in 1856, 
but was later found to be distributed over 
all Europe on five-needle white pine. The 
first serious outbreak of the rust in this 
country occurred at Geneva, N. Y., in 1906. 
By 1915-16, it had spread throughout most 
of New England, New York, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and the Province of Ontario, 
Canada. While the disease is not always 
apparent until two or three years after in- 

















FUNGUS OF THE BLISTER RUST ON THE WHITE PINE 


fection, once having gotten headway the 
young pine are killed in a single season and 
trees of older growth seriously damaged. 
Its peculiar characteristics are described by 
Mr. B. H. Paul Forester, in Bulletin 15, of 
the Conservation Commission of New York. 
issued by Mr. Clifford R. Pettis, Superinten- 
dent of State Forests. 


The most striking feature of this disease is its 
method of dissemination and 











spread. The life history of the 
white pine blister rust consti- 
tutes a cycle covering often a 
period of several years. 

In the springtime spores are 
ejected from yellow blisters pro- 
duced on the bark of white 
pines. It is difficult for most 
persons to believe that the dis- 
ease does not spread directly 
from one white pine tree to an- 
other, but must be transmitted to 
the leaves of currant and goose- 
berry plants by means of micro- 
scopic plant bodies called spores. 
On the leaves of the currant and 
gooseberry bushes the disease 
again produces other spores 
which will infect currant and 
gooseberry bushes in the vicinity 








DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY THE BLISTER RUST 


and finally a second crop of 


(Photographed by Conservation Commissioner George D, Pratt, of New York) spores is produced which is 
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capable of carrying the disease back again to 
white pine trees. The above facts have been 
firmly established by experiments. Such alternate 
hosts are characteristic of a large number of plant 
diseases belonging to the family of rusts. 

The most practical means of control, which is 
known at the present time, is the removal of all 
currant and gooseberry bushes from the vicinity 
of white pine trees. No definite distances for the 
eradication of these plants around white pine 
forests for protection from this disease have been 
determined, but it is thought by many persons 
who have studied white pine blister rust that a 
distance of from one-third to one-half of a mile 
will prove sufficient under average conditions. 


Much praise is due Conservation Com- 
missioner George D. Pratt, for his prompt 
combing of the infected areas in New York, 
for the extermination of the wild currants 
and gooseberries which act as the host 
of the fungus. Squads of men were set 
working, ten feet apart, through the pine 
woods and up the mountain sides covered 
with the conifer. The currant and goose- 
berry bushes were pulled out and burned. 

Sample areas which were worked three 
times in succession show that the first time 
over the men succeeded in destroying 95 per 
cent. or more of the wild gooseberry and 
currant bushes. The success of the control 
work depends upon a fact, not known at 
present, as to how soon these bushes will re- 
produce themselves, or be seeded by birds or 
other agencies. The cost of the work is, of 
course, a limiting factor to the control. Aver- 
age cost per acre in New York State locali- 
ties varied from 25 cents to $1.50 per acre. 
This is a small expense as compared to the 


HIGHWAYS FOR 


; HAT the United States needs more and 

better roads is an old story, but that they 
are needed for military as well as peaceable 
reasons is, to the public at large, a rather 
unfamiliar notion. Writing on “Military 
Highways,” in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute (Philadelphia), Mr. Logan Waller 
Page, Director of the U. S. Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering, tells us how 
lessons learned in the European war zones 
may be applied in this country, where condi- 
tions differ in many respects from those pre- 
vailing abroad. To a great extent military 
and civil requirements go hand in hand, and 
their fulfillment meets with the same formid- 
able obstacles, one of which is the vast ex- 
tent of the country and the other the 


value of our pine timber. The New York 
Bulletin farther states: 


White pine lumber has always been, and is at 
the present time, the leading commercial lumber 
in this State. The annual consumption of white 
pine by forty-six wood-using industries amounts 
to a total of 422,000,000 board feet. This is 
nearly one-fourth of the total amount (1,754,000,- 
000 board feet) of wood used in the State, and 
represents a value of $1,166,830,000 for raw lum- 
ber. Much of this white pine lumber comes from 
without the State. Nevertheless, for the year 
1915, the amount cut within the State was 63,000,- 
000 board feet, with a stumpage value of $630,- 
000, and a market value of $1,565,000. 

It is thus clearly evident that the stumpage 
value alone of white pine is a very important 
factor in the economy of the State of New York. 
When to this is added the market value and then 
the value of the lumber in all of the woodworking 
industries where it is employed, it is evident that 
it will be a severe commercial and economic loss 
to the State if this timber can no longer be pro- 
duced. 


It will be necessary to make a heroic ef- 
fort if we are to save the white pine from 
destruction. Every lover of forest aisles 
carpeted with odoriferous brown needles, 
where the Lady’s Slipper thrusts up its 
green spathe, should help, and every writer 
and poet who has written or sung of the 
“Wind in the pines.” Information should be 
sent broadcast through every region where 
white pine grows. Educational films show- 
ing the disease and methods of prevention 
can be shown in schools and every nature- 
lover mobilized to save these trees, which are 
both an esthetic and an economic asset. 


WAR AND PEACE 


lack of centralized control of public works. 

Road-building has been greatly stimulated 
by the Federal Post Road Act of July 11, 
1916, under which the Federal Government 
grants funds in aid of State and other local 
projects through the State highway depart- 
ments, but has no authority to force construc- 
tion at any point. 


There are small groups of roads in specially 
created road districts, built with the proceeds ot 
bond issues for which the district is liable. These 
roads are frequently under the sole charge of 
bond trustees. In the same county or township 
there may be other roads under the jurisdiction 
and control of the county commissioners. Still 
other roads in the same county may be jointly 
under the State and county, the latter being di- 
rectly responsible for maintenance and the former 
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A MOTOR-TRUCK TRAIN ON A ROAD IN FRANCE, HASTILY BUILT AROUND A SHELL CRATER 


having none but a supervisory authority so long 
as the county maintains properly. ‘Then there 
may be a State road across the county over which 
the State has full control to build and maintain, 
Finally, there may be a Federal Aid road, and 
this road may be a section of any one in these 
previous categories. Over the Federal Aid road 
once constructed the Government has no control 
except that if the road be not properly main- 
tained the Government may refuse further aid, at 
the end of four months, to the particular local 
unit responsible for the maintenance. 

Under such a dispersion of authority it has 
been in the past, and doubtless will continue in 
the future to be, almost impossible to secure the 
systematic continuous construction and mainte- 
nance of important roads where the jurisdiction 
and the control of funds are lodged in so many 
different bodies. It is quite apparent, from the 
information that comes to us from Europe, that 
some centralized control of the roads over a con- 
siderable area will become imperative with the 
occurrence of special military needs. Roads will 
have to be built and maintained regardless of 
the local political boundaries, and it appears that 
any administrative unit less than the State would 
fail to serve adequately the demands that will 
arise. Such condition, however, is no more per- 
tinent to the possible military uses of highways 
than to the present economic demand, and the 
same degree of centralized control is essential in 
peace as would be required in time of war. 


A point that Mr. Page especially empha- 
sizes is the utter impossibility of providing a 
permanent system of highways which would 
satisfy all demands likely to arise in time of 


war. Even France, which has always been 
famous for her highways, had to do a vast 
amount of road-building after the present 
war began. 


The density of trafhc under peace conditions 
never can equa! that flowing from the demands of 
war, and any attempt to meet the possible mili- 
tary demands on all roads would result in a 
breakdown of the highway policy when considered 
from no other than an economical standpoint. For 
example, the Bar-le-Duc-Verdun road in France, 
about fifty miles in length, was forced to carrv, 
during the ménths of the attack on Verdun, a 
continuous line of 5000 motor trucks throughout 
the day and night. Trafic moved in four lines 
along the highway, the speed of the vehicles vary- 
ing with the line in which they traveled. Slow- 
moving horse-drawn vehicles moved along the 
shoulders, and the trucks moved at about a rate 
of twelve miles an hour, spaced fifty feet apart, 
with breaks of 100 to 200 feet now and then to 
allow for high-speed vehicles to shunt into line 
on passing the usual trains of trucks. 


On the maintenance of roads under war 
conditions the author presents much infor- 
mation drawn from the present conflict. 
Dust must be suppressed as much as possible, 
by the use of light oils or other methods, 
since, although roads are not gratuitously 
and promiscuously shelled, they are watched, 
and if a cloud of rising dust indicates the 
passage of a support train or ambulance, that 
cloud at once becomes a target. 
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The question of shell holes is interesting, but 
the destruction from this cause is, according to 
the best information, much less in general than 
the layman supposes. Shells that bury themselves 
in loose earth before exploding burst almost at 
contact with a hard road surface and expend 
much of their force in the direction of least re- 
sistance. Consequently, shell holes on the roads 
are much shallower and smaller than in the 
fields. Moreover, it is costly business wasting 
ammunition in indiscriminate shelling of roads. 
Such destruction as occurs is usually the result 
of attempts to destroy motor trains or other trans- 
ports passing over the roads, and is concentrated 
over a very limited length. Attempts to cut a 
road by shell fire are usually directed at points 
where aeroplane photographs indicate cuts or 
fills. The shelling aims to blow in the cut or 
blow out the fill. As a matter of fact, there ap- 
pears to be little shelling of roads merely as 
such, 

For these reasons the large bulk of repair work 
is the replacing of worn or scattered road metal. 
There appears to be nothing unusual in the meth- 
ods used to make these replacements. A roller 


cannot commonly be used until the congestion of 
trafic is reduced so that it can be thrown on 
one-half of the road surface. Then the rollers 
are put on and the surface thoroughly repaired. 
Roads that have been gradually brought out of 
the battle zone by advancing forces are at the 
earliest moment practically rebuilt, being put into 
a condition as good as new, according to the re- 
ports at hand. If the same series of events oc- 
curred in the United States it appears probable 
that, with the persistence of heavy traffic even 
after the road has passed beyond shell fire, its 
reconstruction would have to be rapid and so 
conducted as to cause a minimum interference 
with traffic. For this reason it appears most 
probable that, regardless of original type, such 
reconstruction would quite generally be of gravel 
or macadam, at least until the fighting passed 
entirely out of the region tributary to the 
road. 

We have no data that will lead to a choice of 
materials with respect to an effort to produce the 
effect of “camouflage.” The French engineers 
have generally given up attempts to disguise a 
highway. 





AMERICAN MAP-MAKERS AT THE 
FRONT 


A‘ article by Robert K. Tomlin, Jr., in 
the Engineering News-Record, gives 
detailed information gathered by the author 
in France concerning the creditable work 
which is being done by the large topograph- 
ical division of the American Expeditionary 
Force in producing maps of various kinds 
and in great numbers for the use of the 
army. ‘The significance of this work, says 
the author, 


can be appreciated only when it is realized that 
the present war has revolutionized methods of 
map-making, that a new art has been created, and 
that men, even though topographical specialists in 
civil life, must be put through an extended course 
of training before they can become useful in the 
new work at the front, which involves the taking 
and, of equal importance, the interpretation of 
aérial photographs. It has been this task, this 
rounding up of the technically qualified men, 
molding them into an engineer organization and 
training them in the various details of the serv- 
ice, that has occupied much of the time of the 
topographical division. But now the results of 
this preliminary work have begun to bear fruit, 
and week by week the scope of operations is 
being extended. 


Of course the ground over which Ameri- 
can. troops are fighting had been mapped in 
much detail, both before the war and during 
the war, by the armies of our Allies, before 
our forces entered the field; but changes are 
continually occurring on both sides of the 


battle-line, and the task of keeping the maps 
up to date is an endless one. 


Early in the war, when the fighting in France 
ceased to be in the open and developed into trench 
warfare, the conditions became, practically, those 
of a siege, and large-scale maps were in demand 
in numbers greater than had ever before been 
considered necessary. This state of affairs was re- 
sponsible for the widespread production of the 1 
to 20,000-scale map, this scale being now prac- 
tically a standard on the French, British and 
American fronts. These 1 to 20,000-scale maps 
are known under different names, plans directeurs 
in the French armies, “trench maps” in the Brit- 
ish, and “battle maps” in the American, but they 
are of practically the same type for all the armies. 
The contour interval is 5 m. Each map covers 
an area 20 x 16 km., and is divided into squares 
1 km. on a side. These main grid lines are num- 
bered for general reference, and a secondary sys- 
tem of coérdinate numbers is applied to the 1-km. 
squares for the closer location work required by 
the artillery. 

By far the most valuable source of information 
for making maps of forward areas is the aérial 
photograph. It is, however, a subject on which 
few details can be given. The-work divides it- 
self into three phases, the taking of the picture, 
its interpretation after development and recon- 
struction of the data in map form. Our topo- 
graphical division has developed a force of spe- 
cially trained men for the last two steps of this 
work, which calls for the highest type of tech- 
nical skill, long experience and thorough fa- 
miliarity with almost everything connected with 
modern warfare. To the uninitiated seme of 
these pictures would be absolutely meaningless. 
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Often the exposures are made 
at great heights, whea machines 
are forced upward by anti-air- 
craft fire; conditions of light 
may be poor; the machine not 
be flying horizontally when the 
exposure is made, causing dis- 
tortion in distances. In fact, 
scores of variable factors enter 
into the work, and the interpre- 
ter of photographs taken in the 
air must be a man of seasoned 
judgment, able to evaluate each 
streak or spot and discover its 
true meaning. His work is made 
doubly difficult by attempts to 
camouflage the positions of 
enemy guns. The photograph 
reader, therefore, must be a 
student of camouflage in all of 
its many variations. After a 
picture is made, no attempt is 

















made to enlarge or reduce it to 
some uniform scale. It is put 
under lenses of high power, as 
well as stereoscopes, which bring the details out 
in relief, and the man who reads its message 
must be able to make the proper allowances for 
the height at which the exposure was made. The 
usual height for taking a picture from an air- 
plane for map-making purposes, I was told, is 
2500 meters. 

In addition to its standard maps, the topo- 
graphical division is called upon for many special 
maps, which must be prepared and issued quickly 
to staffs. Speed and accuracy are both essential. 
If an attack is being planned, for example, orders 
from headquarters must be illustrated by dia- 
gram maps. The topographical division, there- 
fore, must be well supplied with all the map 
data which could be demanded, and must be 
ready to send it out at almost a moment’s notice. 

Having begun with the use of French maps, the 
American Expeditionary Forces have adopted the 
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SECTION OF A BATTLEFRONT MAP, SHOWING TRENCH 
SYSTEMS, AS WELL AS NATURAL FEATURES 


AN AERIAL CAMERA MAN EQUIPPED FOR TAKING TOPOGRAPHICAL 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM AN AIRPLANE 


metric system for all of our topographical work. 
To change to miles, instead of kilometers, at this 
date, would, it is believed, result in considerable 
confusion, especially as there are many situations 
demanding the interchange of maps between our 
own armies and those of our allies. Nevertheless, 
on our maps, in addition to the standard metric 
scale, is surprinted in red a scale in miles, and 
also a conversion table for metric and English 
linear measurements. French terminology also 
will be retained on new maps, although a glos- 
sary of terms is issued to facilitate their inter- 
pretation. 

A tour of the “plant” of the topographical di- 
vision at headquarters disclosed the work of map- 
making in many of its phases. Leaving the 
ofices of the chief of this service we went first 
to the filing room, in which is classified and 
stored a large stock of maps ready for imme- 
diate issue. An entire room was devoted to map 
storage, and piles of prints were arranged in 
rows on wooden shelves extending from floor to 
ceiling. Then we inspected the photo-lithography 
equipment, the printing presses, the gelatine proc- 
ess (used only when a limited number of copies 
is needed), the blueprinting machines, the draft- 
ing-room, the photographic copying apparatus 
and the various other features which the produc- 
tion of maps for use in war demands. By the 
gelatine process, which is patented, an impression 
is secured directly from a blueprint and trans- 
ferred by inking the gelatine film and applying 
blank sheets over which a roller is passed. The 
gelatine process is employed extensively for color 
work, and especially for making over-prints— 
that is, adding new information to an existing 
map. 


This establishment also produces relief 
maps, which are used in staff work, and a de- 
tachment of map-makers has been sent to a 
shop in Paris to learn this specialty. 

It is no secret that some of our most skil- 
ful American photographers are now engaged 
in mapping the battlefields of France. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH LATIN AMERICA 


- is everywhere admitted that in the re- 
construction after the war the nations 
having the best systems of communication 
with foreign markets will have a very great 
advantage in their trade development. 

Plans recently made for the extension of 
cable and wireless systems already in opera- 
tion between the United States and Central 
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CABLE CONNECTIONS WITH CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


and South American countries indicate that 
American commercial interests are fully alive 
to the value of prompt action in this matter. 
The companies now operating jointly “The 
All America Cables,” with an overland line 
from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires, now pro- 
pose to lay two additional lines from Buenos 
Aires to Rio de Janeiro and Santos, respec- 
tively. The Central American lines now 
leave the United States at Galveston and 


reach the Pacific ports of Guatemala, Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, after cross- 
ing the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The main 
South American lines extend from New 
York direct to Colon, with a relay on the 
United States reservation at Guantanamo, 
Cuba. From Panama the lines run south to 
Valparaiso with three relays at Santa Elena, 
Ecuador, Chorillos, Peru, and Iquique, Chile. 

As explained in the South American (New 
York) for June, the pioneer in the establish- 
ment of cable communication between this 
country and Latin America was the late 
James A. Scrymser. The company that he 
founded now operates duplex cables of the 
very latest type equipped with all the most 
modern electrical appliances for automatic 
transmission. Messages may be sent from 
New York to Buenos Aires by purely auto- 
matic methods without the intervention of a 
single operator between the office in New 
York and the office in Buenos Aires (7452 
miles) in less than ten minutes. 

In 1882, when the lines were opened, the 
rate between the United States and Buenos 
Aires was $7.50 per word. The present rate 
between the Argentine Republic, Chile, Peru 
and the United States is 50 cents per word. 

The South American further states that 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
which since 1875 has controlled and oper- 
ated cables between Florida and the West 
Indies, is now planning to enter the South 
American submarine cable fields and has re- 
cently obtained concessions permitting the 
laying of cables along the coast of Brazil. 

The English Western Telegraph Company 
has for many years had a monopoly in Brazil 
and preferential rights in Argentina, It 
owns and operates cables between the Azores, 
Europe and Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. 

The Pan-American Wireless Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, recently organized in 
New York, announces as its main purpose the 
connection of the United States with all the 
countries of South and Central America and 
the West Indian Islands by wireless teleg- 
raphy. It will begin with Argentina, where 
the arrangements with the government have 
been concluded and its technical experts are 
arranging for ‘suitable sites, so that the high- 
power stations and, their necessary equipment 
can be completed and ready for actual work- 
ing service within the next twelve months. 
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THE GERMAN LONG-RANGE GUNS 


O single engine of destruction devel- 

oped by the great war has aroused 
more interest among artillerists, physicists, 
and engineers than the one or more big guns 
that have been used during the spring in the 
long-range bombardment of Paris. 

It has been ascertained that the construc- 
tor of this new type of giant gun was the 
Artillery Director of Krupp’s, Professor Dr. 
Fritz Bausenberger, born in Frankfort-on 
Main, who had previously designed the 42 
cm. (16.5”) mortar used by the Germans. 
Director Bausenberger, who was present 
when the first shot on Paris was fired, was 
assisted in the calculation of the trajectory 
of the new gun by Otto von Eberhard, his 
former pupil, and latterly his assistant. 

The new German gun is noteworthy not 
so much for its effects and efficiency as for 
being the first weapon to realize the extreme 
ranges and high muzzle velocities that had 
figured in calculations of both European 
and American authorities on exterior bal- 
listics, as of theoretical and academic inter- 
est rather than of practical importance. In 
fact, experimental guns of high velocity had 
been built, but they had never been elevated 
in an attempt to secure maximum range. 

As M. Nicolas Flamel in a recent issue of 
Le Génie Civil (April 30) stated, there was 
nothing in the German gun that displayed 
marked inventive talent, and its development 
was due simply to the fact that a large ene- 
my city, well inhabited, supplied a target 
large enough to fire at, and that the Ger- 
man ideas of humanity were far different 
from those entertained by other nations. 
According to an abstract of this paper in 
The Engineer (London), M. Flamel pointed 
out that a projectile fired by a gun was sub- 
ject to three principal forces; the first is im- 
parted by the propellant and gives the for- 
ward motion, the second its weight (grav- 


ity), and the third the resistance of the air.. 


Whilst the measure of the two first is weil 
known, that of the third is but partly known. 
Thus, whilst the problems of exterior bal- 
listics in a vacuum are extremely simple, they 
become very complex when the resistance of 
the air has to be taken into consideration. 
The air resistance imparts to the projectile 
a negative acceleration, which checks its 
progress. The projectile is the more re- 
tarded the higher its speed, the lighter it is, 
or the greater its size for its weight, and 
the denser the air. The resistance of the 
July—7 

















From the Scientific American 
FRAGMENTS OF SHELL 


(At A and E, the shell has been turned down to a 
diameter slightly less than the base of the rifling in 
order to allow the grooves and bands on the shell to 
engage freely those in the bore of the gun. At B is the 
forward rifling, and below it is shown, at D, the face of 
the groove, and at C a portion of the rifling band. At 
D will be noticed a series of interrupted raised ribs, 
whose purpose is to prevent the band from slipping, 
either circumferentially or in the direction of the axis 
of the shell. At F is a section of rifling, somewhat 
longer than the forward portion; below this is the sec- 
- ny band G, and below that, the base of the shell 

anc o) . 


air may be defined by a general formula, 
which, while useful at ordinary angles of 
elevation and muzzle velocities, is of little 
use with initial velocities of 1500 meters 
(4900 feet) per second, and angles of eleva- 
tion in the neighborhood of 45 degrees. A 
region of attenuated air is rapidly reached, 
and this thin air offers but little resistance 
to the highly-heated projectile. 

It is essential, in order to attain the maxi- 
mum range, to reach high altitudes as rap- 
idly as possible, and M. Flamel holds that 
the German gun is elevated at a greater 
angle than 45 degrees, probably to 51 de- 
grees. The maximum height attained is 
then between 38 and 40 kilometers (23 to 
25 miles) with a range of 110 to 130 kilo- 
meters (68 to 80 miles), and the velocity 
of the projectile at the summit of its tra- 
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jectory is about 500 meters (1640 feet) per 
second. This speed remains almost constant, 
the friction of the rarefied air being almost 
negligible, and the value.of gravity being 
reduced by more than seven-thousandths. 
The author concludes that, since nine- 
tenths of the flight takes place in very at- 
tenuated atmosphere, the deviation of. the 
projectile is very small. Finally, the devia- 
tion due to the rotation of the earth has to 
be considered; it involves a correction of 
the order of not more than 100 meters (328 
feet). This effect, however, is thought by 
other engineers to be much greater, and a 
well-known British engineer has stated it 
as much as 1 kilometer (3280 feet) in a 
range to say 120 kilometers (74.5 miles). 
The shell fired from this gun, which has 
been reconstructed from the fragments fall- 
ing in Paris, of chrome-nickel steel (see 
Scientific American, May 25), is about 210 
mm. (8.2 inches) in diameter, and its real 
length not more than half a meter (20 
inches), but it is lengthened by a false nose 
of sheet metal, which increases the length 
to about 900 mm. (35.4 inches). It has 
a fuse at the base and possibly one also at 
the nose, to double the chances of a burst. 
It has two copper driving bands between 
which are two bands in the steel, cut with 
rifling grooves. Its weight is between 100 
and 120 kilos. (220 and 264 lbs.). The 


thickness of the walls being between 30 


and 40 mm. (1.18 and 1.57 inches), the 
internal capacity is no more than 6 liters, 
sufficient for only 10 to 11 kilos. (22 to 24 
lbs.) of high explosive, probably T. N. T. 
or trinitro-amisol. From this fact, it -re- 
sults that the shell is broken into a few 
large pieces, and the fatalities caused by it 
are relatively small. 

The initial velocity of the projectile must 
be between 1200 and 1400 meters (3900 and 
4600 feet) per second. The modern prob- 
lem of a high-power gun is said to turn 
largely upon the selection of a very slow- 
burning powder, so that a high pressure may 
be carried right up to the muzzle. The 
wear of the gun, even though the maximum 
pressure does not exceed that usually em- 
ployed, is likely to be very rapid. The gun 
used against Paris is assumed to be about 
110 calibers long, the charge 183.6 kilos. 
(40 lbs.), and the maximum pressure 2500 
kilos, per square centimeter, say fifteen tons 
per square inch. 

There is no question that any of the al- 
lied nations could construct such long-range 
guns or even guns more powerful, and it 
is rumored that such pieces are in course of 
preparation, but it must be recalled that they 
are difficult to transport, require permanent 
mounting, and their effects outside of the 
German conceptions of their frightfulness, 
do not warrant the time or effort that could 
be more profitably spent on other ordnance. 


AIR RAIDS UPON UNFORTIFIED TOWNS 


HAT the Allied nations should resort 

to air raids upon German towns, fac- 
tories, military depots, etc., on a vast scale, 
not as a matter of reprisals, but in order to 
achieve victory and hasten peace, is the urg- 
ent plea of Colonel Mazeau, as expressed in 
his article in La Revue (Paris). 

This method of warfare, he writes, was 
inaugurated by the Kaiser at the outset of 
the conflict. He had to retract his lying 
statement that the French had first bom- 
barded Nuremberg and thus provoked the 
war. And shielded by those phantom air- 
planes, the Kaiser’s staff has not ceased, from 
the first, to bombard unfortified towns, kill- 
ing women, children, and other peaceful in- 
habitants. 

M. Pichon’s recent revelations that to- 
wards the end of July, 1914, the Kaiser 
dared to demand of France, as a guarantee 


of her neutrality, the abandonment of Ver- 
dun and Toul to Germany dispelled any 
remaining illusions of humanitarians and 
pacifists as to Teuton probity. 

Ever since August 30, 1914, German air- 
planes have not ceased to attack Paris; nor 
must we forget the air raids in provinces 
beyond the military zones. 

And what can be said of the savage raids 
upon London and the rest of England? 

It took almost two years of war for the 
Allies to retaliate these unjustifiable aggres- 
sions, whose sole motive was to terrify the 
people and thus induce their submission to 
the German will. 

The effect of the German crimes has he- 
yond doubt been the opposite of their aim 
The Zeppelins sent to England helped to 
arouse Anglo-Saxon energy more effectively 
than the most ardent speeches of clear-sighted 
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men. Germany has thus rendered us an 
incontestable service. 

We must not only persist in carrying on 
the war, as M. Clémenceau strongly put it, 
but above all, aim at victory. 


People no longer cherish any great illusions 
as to the possibility of piercing the German 
front, of a victorious march to Berlin to sign 
a just and lasting peace; while the plan of sub- 
duing Germany by famine is almost equally 
unrealizable. 

Aerial warfare demands ever increasing at- 
tention. Since the Allies, it is asserted, are pro- 
ducing a far greater number of airplanes than 
the Germans, we have an additional effective 
weapon. Germany feels that, and the large 
towns are already petitioning for a formal re- 
nunciation of bombarding unfortified cities. 

In face of the necessity of resorting to this form 
of warfare, imposed by Germany herself, we must 
hasten to realize it by every means in our power. 

True, it is said that Germany, owing to the 
invaded provinces, is much nearer our great 
centers than we are to theirs. The progress in 
aviation has, however, annulled that German 
advantage. The exploit of Marshal, who just 
escaped from Germany, seems to settle the ques- 
tion; he traversed 1300 kilometers in a continu- 
ous flight. The distance from Paris to Cologne 
is only 400 kilometers; to Mainz about 450. And 
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as the aviators can start from the terminal points, 
the distance to Cologne or Essen would be only 
about 300 kilometers, and less than 700 to Berlin. 
And German aircraft have shown us what these 
modern engines are capable of: thus the Gotha 
can carry 500 kilos of bombs, the Friedrichshafen 
about 1000 kilos, while flying at the rate of 120 
to 140 kilometers an hour. 


The writer notes the fact that England 
surpasses Germany in the sphere of aviation. 
The exploits of her aviators inspire the 
brightest hopes, which will be turned into 
real victory when France, Italy, and the 
United States shall have added their utmost 
efforts. 


When thousands of airplanes shall bombard 
the great human and industrial centers of Ger- 
many she will at last realize the horror of the 
war, provoked and maintained by her leaders. 
She will demand peace, an end to the interna- 
tional butchery which must, when she finds her- 
self directly menaced, cause her naught but ir- 
reparable misery. 

It is, then, with a view to victory and a speedy 
peace that we must resort to air raids. It would 
have been unworthy of France to wish simply to 
imitate Germany’s savage work of destruction. 
But, as we have seen, other grave aims, and 
supreme measures to end the war, are at issue. 


CULTURE IN EUROPE 


T is a trite observation that the war is ef- 

fecting revolutionary changes of a per- 
manent character in human affairs. It is a 
comforting observation that these changes are 
quite generally in the direction of social 
progress and the enhancement of human wel- 
fare. An important corollary under this 
head forms the subject of an editorial in the 
Experiment Station Record. ‘The events of 
the past three years, says the author, have 
given to agriculture “a new place in the 
life of nations and have brought a new 
realization of its relationship to national wel- 
fare and security.” 


Furthermore, the unusual steps which have 
been taken toward production as a war measure 
have prepared the way for future changes of a 
radical character. The precedents of hundreds 
of years have been swept aside almost over night. 
There has been a remarkable and convincing 
demonstration of the effects of past neglect, and 
the idea of the interest of the whole people in the 
use made of the land as a national asset has de- 
veloped out of stern experience and found speedy 
recognition. 

British statesmen have declared that nce gov- 
ernment would again neglect agriculture as it 


- had been neglected in the past; and the change of 


atttude has been well put by the secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland, who said: “In 
short, a new outlook has been compelled by the 
war. The essential value of agriculture and 
forestry to the country is at last realized. The 
national danger involved in their neglect is at 
last appreciated; their complementary character 
is at last understood.” 


One of the eighty-seven committees and 
commissions which have been working on 
after-the-war problems under the British 
Ministry of Reconstruction is concerned with 
agricultural policy. ‘This body has made a 
first report embodying a new conception of 
agriculture as primarily an asset of the na- 
tion rather than the concern of individual 
interests. “The committee makes a number 
of definite recommendations. 


“The conditions of agriculture must be made 
so stable that out of its profits the agricultural 
laborers can be assured a fair wage, the culti- 
vator of the soil a fair return for his capital, 
energy, and brains, and the landowner a fair re- 
turn for the capital invested in the land.” To ac- 
complish this end, it is recommended that the 
state should fix minimum wages for the ordinary 
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agricultural labor, determined by wage boards, 
and guarantee to the farmer a minimum price for 
wheat and oats. Furthermore, if it should be 
found advisable to adopt a tariff on manufac- 
tured goods, it is urged that one should be im- 
posed on imported foodstuffs, such as dairy prod- 
uce, meat, and “corn,” and special consideration 
shown to products of the more intensive forms 
of agriculture involving large invested capital 
and unusual expense for labor and cultivation. 
Unless the farmer is assured against a recur- 
rence of the prices of 1894-95, it is anticipated 
that the process of seeding down arable land to 
grass will recommence immediately after the war, 
notwithstanding high prices. 

As to the method of securing efficient produc- 
tion, the report recommends a general survey of 
the conditions of agriculture throughout the 
United Kingdom, conducted by the boards and 


departments of agriculture, with provisions for 


eventually bringing about the proper use of land 
which is found not to be utilized to its full extent 
for the production of foodstuffs or timber. This 
provision might even involve the temporary tak- 
ing over of an estate or parts of it where neces- 
sary, to be managed by the Board of Agriculture 
until the desired improvement had been accom- 
plished. “It must be clearly understood,” the 
report states, “that henceforth bad farming is a 
danger to the state, and that.the waste of good 
land on game or games is inconsistent with 
patriotism. . . . Estates must be managed 
with a single eye to maximum production,” and 


capital must be attracted to the industrial equip- 
ment and improvement of the land and to the 
operations of intensive farming. 

It is interesting to note as one of the funda- 
mental requirements in carrying out such a scheme 
for enlarged production that it is considered es- 
sential that the country “be permeated with a 
complete system of agricultural education.” 


More or less similar movements are on 
foot in France. 


The work of reconstructing the devastated 
parts of France has been proteeding actively for 
over a year under the leadership of the head of 
the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction. The 
industry has been aided by provision for the pur- 
chase and resale or allotment of seed, fertilizers, 
nursery stock, cattle, etc., by the introduction of 
farm motors for plowing and cultivating, and in 
many other effective ways. Through the French 
Ministry of Agriculture and the agricultural co- 
operative societies, unusual credit facilities have 
been provided farmers for rebuilding, restocking, 
and restoring their farms to productive condition. 
Much interest attaches to the published articles in 
the press and scientific journals from leaders in 
agricultural thought itn that country, in relation 
to the measures for rehabilitating agriculture 
after the war. Among the plans to that end, in- 
creased facilities for agricultural research have 
figured prominently. 





THE DIET OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


HE new soldiers of America have 

gained in weight, on an average, about 
nine pounds since entering the traintng 
camps, while some organizations show an 
average gain of as much as twenty pounds. 
These figures speak well for the commissary 
arrangements of our army, the best-fed fight- 
ing force in the world, but the Government 
is by no means satisfied to rest on its laurels 
in the solution of food problems, and one in- 
dication of its determination to make fur- 
ther improvements is the recent establish- 
ment of the Food Division of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office. “The object of this di- 
vision,” says one of its officers, Major John 
R. Murlin, in Science, “might be expressed 
briefly in this way—to apply the science of 
nutrition to the problems of feeding the 
army. We wish to secure for the soldier 
perfect nutrition with the least possible 
waste of food.” 


The work of the Food Division is largely of an 
advisory or inspectorial nature. We have been 
authorized now by the Secretary of War to do 
three things: First, to inspect all the food of a 
camp with reference especially to its nutritive 
value; second, to seek to improve the mess con- 


ditions (cooking and serving of the food) to the 
end that a properly balanced menu will be em- 
ployed and the food served in palatable form; 
third, to determine the actual consumption of the 
food and the amount of waste and report these 
facts to the division commander. The division 
contains now sixty-five officers and some fifty 
enlisted men. A nutritional survey party, as it 
is called, consists of four officers and several en- 
listed men. This party visits a camp and spends 
from two to four weeks studying food conditions 
and making recommendations through the chief 
surgeon to the commanding officer of the camp. 
We have nine such parties operating at the pres- 
ent moment. Each party makes a tour of from 
four to six camps and then goes back over the 
same ground to observe especially what improve- 
ments have been made. A first contingent of six 
officers under the leadership of Major Philip A. 
Shaffer, dean of the medical department of Wash- 
ington University, has gone abroad to report to 
General Pershing for similar service in France. 

Already the Food Division has been able to 
improve food conditions in a considerable num- 
ber of camps. Our officers have caught at the 
subsistence stores spoiled meats and_ spoiled 
canned goods and have condemned them. They 
have suggested improvements in mess arrange- 
ments, in menus, and have given systematic in- 
struction to the mess officers and mess sergeants 
in food values and the proper uses of foods. In 
many instances their recommendations, having the 
full force of recommendations from the Surgeon- 
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General himself, have been adopted without 
question. In addition, we have already gathered 
a considerable body of information regarding the 
actual consumption of food and the amount of 
waste. 


Major Murlin, who has himself inspected 
twenty-two camps, denies the reports that 
have appeared in the newspapers to the ef- 
fect that there is excessive waste of food in 
the army. Such reports appear to have been 
based upon observations made during the 
construction period, when contractors and 
not the military authorities were in charge 
of the food supply. At present examination 
of garbage does not reveal a higher percent- 
age of waste, proportionately, than is found 
in the average household. One interesting 
measure of economy is the inspection of 
plates at the end of a meal. Soldiers are 
liable to punishment for taking more food on 
their plates than they can eat, and company 
commanders at their discretion can compel 
a man to eat at the next meal anything he 
has left on his plate. 

The author deals at length with several 
important dietary problems now in course of 
solution; such as the question whether the 
large proportion of meat in the present ra- 
tion could advantageously be reduced, and 
whether the soldier's marked craving for 
sweets, now satisfied (in the case of one 
camp) to the extent of 500 calories a day per 
man by private purchase outside of the mess, 
might not be duly provided for in the official 
ration. 

Of great interest to the nation at large, as 
well as the army, is the progress recently 
made in the preparation and consumption of 
dehydrated or dried vegetables and other 
foods. By means of improved appliances, 
this measure may now be extended to classes 


‘of foodstuffs not ordinarily preserved by dry- 


ing. Potatoes, cabbage, spinach, strawber- 
ries ‘and many other articles usually preserved 
by other means may now be dehydrated much 
more effectively than by ordinary means of 
drying, and may be preserved in this dehy- 
drated condition for a considerable length 
of time, if not indefinitely. The importance 
of this measure for the army lies in the 
saving of tonnage or cargo space in transpor- 
tation of food materials across the country 
and across the water. 


As yet the tonnage contracted for is not large, 
but in all probability in the very near future de- 
hydrated vegetables will become a staple article 
in our army rations, as they have already become 
in the ration of the British army. Thousands of 
tons of dehydrated vegetables are being prepared 


in Canada, some also in the United States for the 
British army. By simply soaking in water and 
boiling in the same water, these vegetables are 
brought back to the condition of fresh vegetables 
so perfectly that very often they can not be dis- 
tinguished from the fresh vegetables themselves. 
Another advantage of such products is the very 
high saving of time in the company kitchen. De- 
hydrated vegetables put up in packages are ready 
for the kettle; this saves the work of one or two 
men a day. 

It is fairly safe to predict that before very 
long methods will be found for the dehydration 
of meat as have already been found for the de- 
hydration of milk. Such measures remove many 
dangers of food poisoning. Meat spoilage is al- 
most entirely due to imperfect refrigeration, but 
if the water is taken out of the meat, it does not 
need to be refrigerated. Bacteria can not grow 
without water. The Food Division through in- 
vestigation made at the Harriman Research 
Laboratory in New York, has already found a 
satisfactory method of making meat powder, by 
dehydration at low temperature and a_ high 
vacuum. This can be used as a component of 
soup stock or dried hash which requires only a 
short soaking in water and boiling to make a 
very delicious*dish. The Bureau of Chemistry 
under the direction of Dr. Alsberg is also work- 
ing on this problem, as is also the Bureau of 
Animal Industry under Dr. Mohler. 

There should be, as a result of these studies, 
in time a very large saving in the cost of living. 
Imagine the difference in the cost of transporta- 
tion of milk with and without its water content, 
quite aside from the saving in the cost of re- 
frigeration. Milk is 88 per cent. water, meat is 
about 70 per cent. water. Practically all of the 
water can be extracted from milk, leaving a 
powder which will go into solution readily and, 
by combining with sweet butter, can be turned 
out as a product of any desired composition. Al- 
ready it is possible to deliver milk of this kind, 
which at current retail prices costs 14 cents a 
quart, for less than 9 cents a quart. ‘There 
should be a corresponding saving in the cost of 
meat, for two of the largest factors in the cost of 
meat to-day are_ refrigeration and _ freight 
charges. In the case of milk, the reconstituted 
article is just as palatable as the original milk 
and is very much safer, for it can be pasteurized 
twice, once just before powdering, and again 
just after reconstitution with little extra cost. In 
the case of meat in the form of soup stock, hash 
and stew, which form the bulk of meat consump- 
tion in the army, the product again is just as 
palatable as the original meat. 


The Food Division has worked out a spe- 
cial ration for the use of American prisoners 
in Germany. This food is shipped through 
the Red Cross headquarters in Berne, Switz- 
erland. It conforms to the conditions of 
prison camps and to the requirements of the 
German Government, and British experience 
indicates that Germany is not disposed to 
interfere in any way with the success of such 
arrangements. A special ration has also been 
devised for our invalid soldiers. ; 
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THE WAR AND ALLIED TOPICS 


Frontiers of Freedom. By Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. George H. Doran Company. 
335 pp. $1.50. 

This volume is made up of the war-time utter- 
ances of that member of the President’s Cabinet 
who by his official responsibilities has been 
brought into closest contact with the war, and 
who has repeatedly been called upon to answer 
questions that no other member of the Govern- 
ment save President Wilson himself could answer 
with an equal degree of authority. These ad- 
dresses were delivered to various groups of 
citizens and soldiers, and several of them, during 
the month of March last, to the American officers 
and troops at the battle front in France. Secre- 
tary Baker’s detailed account of the United States’ 
war activities delivered before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in January last is 
the fullest official presentation of the subject that 
has been made at any time, and has historical 
importance as a record of national effort in our 
first year of war. 


Flashes From the Front. By Charles H. 
Grasty. The Century Company. 306 pp. IIL $2. 

In this book Mr. Grasty, as a war correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, ranges at will among 
the leading personalities of the Allies, not con- 
fining himself at all to the military figures of the 
hour but bestowing quite as much attention upon 
the statesmen and administrators of France, 
Great Britain, and America. It is full of current 
information about the politics and propaganda 
behind the scenes in Europe and in years to come 
the historian of the war will find that Mr. 
Grasty’s pen has provided a fund of suggestive 
material. 


Sea Power and Freedom. By Gerard Fien- 
nes. With an Introduction by Bradley Allen 
Fiske. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 374 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

This work follows closely the general lines of 
the late Admiral Mahan’s “Influence of Sea 
Power Upon History.” It strengthens and sub- 
stantiates the argument of Admiral Miahan by its 
review of naval history prior to 1660, the year 
in which Admiral Mahan’s investigations began, 
and by a similar review of events subsequent to 
1783, when the earlier inquiry closed. The 
author’s thesis is that sea power can only be re- 
tained by a nation whose character is in itself 
opposed to despotic rule. 


Fundamentals of Naval Service. By Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U. S. N. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2. 

This work contains not only a full description 
of all those matters that would naturally be 
treated in a naval manual, but special chapters 
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on “The Naval Aeroplane,” “Electricity in the 
Navy,” and “First Aid and Hygiene.” The mat- 
ter is conveniently arranged and presented. 


The British Navy at War. By W. Mac- 
Neile Dixon. Houghton, Miftfin Company. 89 
pp. Ill. 75 cents. 

A brief but fairly complete story of the doings 
of the British Navy in the present war, including 
accounts of the Jutland sea fight and other en- 
gagements and a special chapter on the sub- 
marine. 


The Achievement of the British Navy in 
the World War. By John Leyland. George H. 
Doran Company. 85 pp. Ill. $1. 

This brief statement brings out very clearly the 
importance of several wholly new branches of 
the naval service initiated during this war—mine 
trawlers, for instance, and the Royal Naval Air 
Service. 


The Lost Fruits of Waterloo. By John 
Spencer Bassett. Macmillan. 289 pp. $1.50. 

Harking back to the “concert of Europe” that 
resulted from the Napoleonic wars in the last cen- 
tury, Professor Bassett maintains that the present 
war was the direct outcome of the failure of that 
concert. He then presents the obstacles and the 
advantages of a federated peace to which many 
are now looking forward as the result of the 
present war. 


The War and the Coming Peace. By Morris 
Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 144 pp. $1. 

An exposition of the moral issue involved in 
the fight of the Allies against the unholy Teutonic 
alliance between power and national ambitions. 
Dr. Jastrow finds that this power is exerted in 
two directions—power as a means of carrying out 
national policies and power on the part of the 
military group headed by a ruler who embodies 
in his person the principle of autocracy. The 
author discusses the various aspects of imperial- 
ism, and in the second part of the work considers 
the problem of final peace. 


A Prophecy of the War. By Lewis Einstein. 
Columbia University Press. 94 pp. $1. 

Not all magazine prophecies of the Great War 
have been as well worth reprinting as that made 
by Lewis Einstein in a contribution to the Na- 
tional Review (London) in January, 1913. Mr. 
Einstein’s writing had as its background years of 
diplomatic experience and thoughtful observation 
of international affairs. The author of “Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy,” Mr. Einstein has served in 
the diplomatic service at London, Constantinople, 
and Peking and at the Algeciras conference. 
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Therefore, what he had to say in 1913 on Anglo- 
German rivalry and the United States was the 
fruit of serious study. After the war had begun, 
an article by Mr. Einstein on “The War and 
American Policy’ foreshadowed developments 
that finally brought about the entry of the United 
States. These two essays, with a foreword by 
Colonel Roosevelt, make up the little book now 
published by the Columbia University Press. 


The Guilt of Germany. Prince Karl Lich- 
nowsky’s Memorandum. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
122 pp. 75 cents. 

This is a complete reprint of Prince Lichnow- 
sky’s famous Memorandum, containing the full 
story of his ambassadorship at London from 1912 
to August, 1914. As an appendix, the publishers 
have included Foreign Minister Von Jagow’s re- 
ply to Lichnowsky’s statement. 


Illusions and Realities of the War. By 
Francis Grierson. John Lane. 192 pp. $1.25. 
Mr. Grierson, who was a strong advocate of 


Anglo-American unity before the war, considers. 


in the present volume many related aspects of 
the same general theme. 


What Is National Honor? The Challenge 
of the Reconstruction. By Leo Perla. With a 
special Introduction by Norman Angell. Mac- 
millan. 211 pp. $1.50. 

A new, thought-provoking analysis of a phrase 
which must perforce have a different meaning 
after the conclusion of the present war. Presi- 
dent Wilson himself has declared that nations in 
the future must be governed by the same high 
code of honor that we demand of individuals. 


Interned in Germany. By H. C. Mahoney. 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 390 pp. III. $2. 

A sequel to the story told by Mr. Mahoney in 
his book entitled “Sixteen months in Four Ger- 
man Prisons.” The present work gives an ac- 
count of the year spent by the author in the 
Ruhleben internment camp whence he finally 
made his escape. One feature of his narrative is 
an account of a violent split between English 
prisoners who were pro-German in their sym- 
pathies and the main group of compatriots who 
consistently upheld their own government to the 
extent of their ability. 


Liége on the Line of March. By Glenna L. 
Bigelow. John Lane Company. 156 pp. $1. 

An American girl’s experiences and observa- 
tions during the German invasion of Belgium in 
August, 1914. Miss Bigelow was a subject of 
the United States, then a neutral country, but to 
all intents and purposes she was for three months 
virtually a prisoner of the Germans because of 
the difficulty in getting away from Belgium. 
From August to November, 1914, she had no 
communication with the outside world. The 
journal that she kept during that time for the 
benefit of her family included the bombardment 
of Liége, the capture of the city by the Germans, 
the shooting of civilians, and the taking of 
citizens as hostages. Miss Bigelow’s attempted 
withdrawal to Brussels, her final escape to Hol- 
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land, and her Journey from Flushing to Paris are 
related in detail. 


S. O. S. Stand To. By Reginald Grant. 
D. Appleton and Co. 297 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


Sergeant Grant, of the First Field Artillery 
Brigade, First Division, served for three years in 
the front-line trenches of the Somme. Repeatedly 
wounded and passing through every form of at- 
tack known on the Western front, Grant some- 
how escaped and lived to publish his remarkable 
experiences to the world. 


Shellproof Mack. By Arthur Mack. 
Maynard & Co. 224 pp. Ill. $1.35. 


Mack was an American who served for 
twenty-eight months in the British Army. His 
comrades dubbed him “Old Shellproof’ after he 
had been buried in the mud by one shell and 
blown out by the next. This, however, was only 
one of the personal experiences that he relates in 
direct military style. He has come into close con- 
tact with mustard gas and with all the other 
varieties of horror known to modern trench war- 
fare. 


Small 


Trucking to the Trenches. By John Kautz. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 173 pp. $1. 


These are the “home letters” of a young Ameri- 
can who went to France in May of last year, in- 
tending to drive an ambulance, and when he 
found that there was no ambulance available 
took the job of a truck driver, thereby releasing 
a trained French soldier for active service. Mr. 
Kautz got closer to the actual front than would 
have been possible if he had carried out his 
original intention of going into ambulance work. 


Offensive Fighting. By Major Donald M. . 
McRae. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 196 
pp. Ill. $2. 

Major McRae served in France with the Ca- 
nadian infantry. His book is a brief manual in- 
tended to be placed in the hands of officers and 
men of the new American army. All junior off- 
cers who are likely to be called upon to do scout- 
ing and raiding may profit from the experience 
of Major McRae. 


Keeping Our Fighters Fit. By Edward 
Frank Allen. Century Company. 207 pp. $1.25. 

An admirable statement of the various train- 
ing-camp activities that have been developed thus 
far, with an introduction by President Wilson. 
It is intended to inform the citizen about the 
work the Government is doing for the boys in the 
camps and thus to bring about a more intelligent 
coéperation with the Government in these impor- 
tant lines of effort. 


A Surgeon in Arms. By Robert J. Manion. 
D. Appleton & Co. 310 pp. $1.50. 

A Canadian doctor, who served in the front- 
line trenches from the beginning of the war and 
won the Military Cross, has something to say 
about the war that will interest hundreds of 
American physicians who are volunteering for 
medical work, either at the battle front or in our 
great cantonments. 
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THE VACATION BOOK SHELF 


Events crowd one upon another with such incredible swiftness these days that one has little 
leisure or inclination for the old type of vacation reading. Time has become infinitely precious 
and the books that we take with us on our vacations must instruct as well as entertain. We should 
choose those that give us recreation by enlarging our perspective of life, exciting new interests, and 
leading these interests into newer and broader channels. ; ; 

The following ten books, selected from the book lists of the season will afford an ample and varied 
diet for the book-lover’s vacation. Naturally such a list must be largely a matter of personal taste, 
but the selections have been made with a view to general suitability, diversity of subject-matter, 
ability to rest and divert the mind, and give new vision of the world. 


B gene is one duty that is paramount for every 
citizen of the United States—that of helping 
to win the war. Your ability to assist depends 
fundamentally upon your understanding of the 
ideals we are fighting to establish, and ali the 
facts concerning the struggle. The best book to 
take on your vacation is “Two Thousand Ques- 
tions and Answers About the War,’ a book espe- 
cially prepared for Review oF REviIEwS readers 
to inform them of every phase of the conflict. The 
surety of the triumph of our free civilization over 
the military despotism whose armies are ranged 
against us in Europe, is the spreading of the 
propaganda of a free civilization through the 
mouths of every man, woman and child who own 
allegiance to the flag. This book describes the 
different ways of traveling and living under war 
conditions, and all methods of fighting in the land 
forces, navy and air fleets. It tells you just what 
your boy is doing in France, how he fights, and 
the care exercised for his welfare. It gives all 
detailed information concerning the politics, per- 
sonalities and geography of the warring countries, 
and of the facts of the war since its beginning in 
1914. Thirty-two pages of war maps and a pro- 
nouncing dictionary of war names are included. 
If you can only take one book on your vacation, 
it is your duty as a citizen to take one that gives 
accurate information about the war. 


“An Ethical Philosophy of Life,”* by Felix Adler, 
is a brave attempt to reconcile our fairest hopes, 
our finest beliefs, our intuitive reactions and re- 
ligious tenets to the facts and circumstances of 
existence in a mortal universe. No other volume 
among the new books is so helpful to the average 
man in making adjustments practically, morally 
and spiritually to the thunderous events that are 
now crashing down our most cherished illusions. 
Book I. shows us the roads Dr. Adler traveled 
to arrive at his conclusions; Book II. gives his 
philosophical theory; a third section applies his 
theories to our personal lives as they are weighted 
by what he calls “three shadows—Sickness, Sor- 
row and Sin,” and also treats of our rights to 
life, property and reputation. The fourth and 
last section applies his theory to social institu- 
tions, to vocation, the family and the state, the 
international society and the church, those bodies 
through which man passes on his way to the 
Celestial City. He terms the root disease that 
afflicts the world to-day, “the supremacy of the 
commercial point of view.” Democracy according 
to his interpretation is not a relationship between 





1Two Thousand Questions and Answers About the 
War. Doran (By arrangement with the Review of 
Reviews Company). 352 pp. Ill. $2. 

2An Ethical Philosophy. By Felix Adler. D. Apple- 
ton. 380 pp. $3. 


equals, but one which consists of an effort between 
groups, wherein the advanced vocational group 
constantly tries to uplift the less-advanced, thus 
freeing the spiritual worth of both. He does 
not afhirm immortality, but he does affirm the “real 
and irreducible existence of the essential self.” 

“The Nemesis of Mediocrity,’”* an essay by Dr. 
Ralph Adams Cram, is valuable for its suggest- 
iveness and provocation of thought. It acts like 
a ferment in the quiet pools of the mind, and 
shapes mental vagueness into creative ideas. It 
is both a diatribe against Modernism and a criti- 
cism of democracy—not of what we imagine 
democracy ought to be, or of its ideal theory, but 
what it really is here in the United States at the 
present time. Dr. Cram believes that Modernism 
has destroyed leadership, and that without sane 
and wise leadership democracy becomes a menace 
rather than a blessing. The deeper significance 
of the war lies, he states, not in the actual strug- 
gle but in the manner of people and the kind of 
human effort that shall come after it. If a mili- 
tary leader arises, who shall shatter the Brum- 
magen efficiency of Prussia, what better off shall 
we be after the war, if leaders have not arisen 
at home who shall purge the peoples of their 
follies? While one can not altogether agree with 
his slashing attack on Modernism and his cate- 
gory of its evils, one cannot fail to be deeply im- 
pressed by the vigor of the arguments, and urged 
to renewed effort toward righteousness. 


Henri Fabre wrote in his old age, in “The 
Wonders of Instinct,’* that man will unless he 
changes his ways, eventually succumb to an excess 
of civilization. “Too eager to play the god, he 
cannot hope for the animal’s placid longevity; 
he will have disappeared when the little Toad is 
still saying his litany in company with the Grass- 
hopper, the Scops-Owl and the others. They were 
singing on the planet before us; they will sing 
after us, celebrating what can never change, the 
fiery glory of the sun.” But as long as man does 
survive, it seems certain that he will find Fabre’s 
chapters of the psychology of insects upon the 
book-shelves of libraries. Science was to the 
gentle seer of Serignan, a great romantic ad- 
venture, the basis of a philosophy and of faith. 
By a love of nature and persistence in the pur- 
suit of her secrets he became one of the most 
learned and famous men in France. His books 
unfold what Maurice Maeterlinck calls “the most 
extraordinary of tragic fairy plays that it is pos- 
sible for the human imagination not to create or 
to conceive, but to admit and to acclimatize within 

3The Nemesis of Mediocrity. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
Boston: Marshal Jones. 52 pp. $1 


‘The Wonders of Instinct. By J. Henri Fabre. Cen- 
tury Co, 322 pp. IIl. $3. 
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itself.” He was eighty before he was able—so 
great was his poverty—to have suitable instru- 
ments for his observations, or the pebbly “barren 
unscorched bit of land favored by thistles, and 
wasps and bees,” which he needed for his studies 
of the mystery we call instinct. Fabre died in 
1916 at the ripe age of ninety-two. In this, his 
last and best book, his unique genius, scientific, 
philosophical and poetic finds its culminating ex- 
pression. 


Eighty-five years ago this summer, the natural- 
ist Audubon.visited the Labrador coast, and every 
one who has had occasion to consult the famous 
“Birds of America” will recall the frequent ref- 
erences in that work to the birds of Labrador. 
Strangely enough, although that northern country 
is no longer regarded as inaccessible in the sum- 
mer months, it still lies far off the beaten track of 
American travel. Dr. Charles W. Townsend, of 
Boston, distinguished as a physician and also as 
an ornithologist, was inspired by his study of 
birds to repeat Audubon’s journey. This he was 
able to do by utilizing the services of an excellent 
pilot and following faithfully Audubon’s daily 
journal. He not only found the places that Audu- 
bon describes, but met descendants of the persons 
of whom Audubon speaks in his journal. The 
present volume gives Dr. Townsend’s entertaining 
comments on the land and the people and causes 
to live again the wonderfully attractive personal- 
ity of America’s pioneer ornithologist. 


A collection of trench verse, “From the Front,” 


edited by Lieutenant C. E. Andrews, U. S. A 
(Aviation Section, Signal Reserve Corps), con- 
tains poems written by the men in service, in the 
trenches, on the battlefields, and behind the firing 
lines. For the most part the authors had written 
verse before the war, but several of the best bits 
are from men who have been laborers, navvies, 
miners, and farm roustabouts. Of the more fa- 
miliar war poems there are: “I Have a Rendez- 
vous With Death,” by Alan Seeger; Rupert 
Brooke’s noble sonnet “The Soldier”; Lieutenant- 
Colonel McCrae’s “In Flanders’ Fields,” and 
Gilbert Frankau’s tremendously graphic poem, 
“Signals.” Altogether it is the best new book of 
actual war poetry, because it gives you vivid pic- 
tures of the war as it is, from the pens of men 
who were participants in the conflict. Of these 
many are dead, but the vision, the “cosmic sense” 
revealed to them in the stress of battle, comes to 
living men in these bits of verse that remain their 
substantial memorial. 


An Indian girl, Sacagawea, the Bird Woman 
of the Shoshones, led the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition across the desert and over the difficult 
mountain passes to the Pacific Coast during the 
seasons of 1804-06. Sacagawea was the wife of 
an interpreter, Toussaint Charboneau. She had 
been taken in war by the Minnetarees in her 
childhood and sold as a slave to Charboneau who 
brought her up and afterwards married her. The 
story of her life has been told under the title of 
“The Bird Woman,’””® by James Willard Schultz, 





1In Audubon’s Labrador. By Charles Wendell Town- 
send, M.D. Houghton Mifflin Co. 34 pp. Il. $2.50. 

*From the Front. Edited by Clarence Edward An- 
drews. Appleton. 220 pp. $ 

8The Bird Woman. By James Willard Schultz. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 235 pp. $1.50. 


as he heard it from an old trapper and an Indian 
woman both of whom had it from Sacagawea’s 
own lips. She played a most important part in 
the most fascinating expedition of American his- 
tory, and the Lewis and Clark journals record of 
her: “she was very observant. She had a good 
memory, remembering locations not seen since her 
childhood. She rode with the men, guiding us 
unerringly through mountain passes and lonely 
places. Intelligent, cheerful, resourceful, tireless, 
faithful, she inspired us on.” She died April 9th, 
1884, aged 100 years, and was buried on the 
Shoshone Agency Burial Ground. 


“Soldiers Both,’* a translation by Frederick 
Taber Cooper, from the French of Gustave 
Guiches, is a novel based upon heroism of the 
men and women in France during the war. Two 
types of heroes are contrasted, one the lusty peas- 
ant who goes to the trenches to defend his coun- 
try with brawn and muscle; the other, the unfit, 
literary man who bravely takes up the peasant’s 
task, tills the fields, raises the wheat and gathers 
the grapes and walnuts. The novelist shows that 
the man who stays at home must often make 
moral sacrifices as great as the physical sacrifices 
made by the man in the trenches; he must resist 
temptation and surrender his all, even the woman 
he loves, if need be, to the honor of France. The 
descriptions of French family life in the provinces, 
the various word pictures of the countryside, pre- 
sent-the very scenes that our American soldiers 
are observing and admiring to-day. All the 
simplicity and wholesomeness of country life in 
France is contained in the pages of this admirable 
and charming story. 


In “The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney’® we 
have a novel unique in these days of expanded 
short stories and novels that are merely cloaks 
for some type of propaganda. We find Dick 
Mahoney as a presentable young man struggling 
for a livelihood in the gold diggings of Australia. 
Mr. Henry Richardson, his creator, permits him 
to marry a lovely and entrancing young girl, and 
we follow the fortunes of the married pair 
through their adventurous days in the “diggings,” 
and the dull routine of a surgery in Melbourne, 
through ups and downs of fortune until we leave 
them—feeling that they have had the best of life 
that may be gained by a real and satisfying part- 
nership in life of a man and woman who love 
each other—on the deck of a ship bound for Eng- 
land, where they hope to build up fresh fortune. 
An old-fashioned story, a bit Dickensian, with an 
astonishing power of reality which makes you for- 
get it is all a story and not an actual vista of 
events you are regarding through the mind’s eye. 
The descriptions of the “bush,” of the “time of 
flowers,” of the gaunt reaches of Australian land- 
scape, of the dreary “diggings,” are the most 
beautiful descriptive bits to be found in any re- 
cent novel. 


“We shall never be happy and right until we 
know the air as birds do. We've learned all the 
earth has got to teach us. There’s a new age 
coming—a new element its key: Air!” This is 





‘Soldiers Both. By Gustave Guiches. Translated by 
Frederick Taber Cooper. Stokes. 321 pp. $1.40. 

5The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney. By Henry Handel 
Richardson. Holt. 445 pp. $1.50. 
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the thesis of Algernon Blackwood’s novel, “The 
Promise of the Air." A young Englishman, 
Joseph Wimble, is possessed with great desire to 
live as the birds do. He follows a wagtail 
through a meadow and finds Joan, the daughter 
of an English corn-chandler, wading in a stream. 
Her yellow scarf is tangled in the branches of 
the tree. They fall in love at first sight and he 
tells her that it was the gleam of her scarf, not 
the wagtail which he saw over the meadow. Joan 
takes him to her father, and they marry shortly 
and go to Algeria on their honeymoon. Joan 
seems to have all the characteristics of John’s 
ideal bird-woman. After little Joan is born, the 
mother reverts to type and becomes merely the 
stout daughter of the corn-chandler, all her bird- 


nature is transferred to her daughter. A son is 
born later, but he is merely a patient plodder with 
no inclination for the air. Little Joan and her 
father travel about England trying to discover 
the secrets of the air and we leave them in the 
country in the spring singing and dancing and en- 
deavoring to gain the rhythm of bird flight. 
Thinkers have observed that ideas change radi- 
cally whenever the earth sweeps into a new as- 
trological sign. Blackwood interprets the new 
air-consciousness of the earth spiritually and 
looks over pain, sacrifice and death, over society’s 
creeds and nations that are so many cages for the 
immortal spirit, to see freedom and codperation 
and the great fraternity of nations that shall 
possess the earth in the Age of Air. 





NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


Foe-Farrell. By “Q” (Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch). Macmillan. 358 pp. $1.50. 

A story of an adventure in hatred, that con- 
tinually holds the reader in suspense. ‘The story 
begins with the reading in the trenches in France 
of its climax. Then the tale is told by Sir Roder- 
ick Otway in the dug-out of a field battery near 
the Aisne, during the nights of a month in which 
Major Otway and two or three brother officers 
live in the excavation, that had like the poet’s 
chest of drawers, 


A double debt to pay; 
Doss-house by night and bag-of-tricks by day. 


Professor John Foe is angered by the accusations 
concerning his laboratory work by a politician, 
Peter Farrel. The followers of the politician 
are incited to destroy Foe’s laboratory and with 
it the work of eight years devoted to science. 
The narrative shows the working out of Foe’s 
vengeance. The moral is that whatever we pur- 
sue with unity of purpose, we become, whether 
love, or hatred, or vengeance. In the epilogue, it 
is applied to the war: ‘The more you beat Fritz 
by becoming like him, the more he has won. You 
may ride through his gates under an Arch of 
Triumph, but if he or his ghost sits on your sad- 
dle bow, what’s the use? You have demeaned 
yourself to him; you cannot shake him off, for his 
claws hook in you, and through the farther gate 
of Judgment, you ride on ‘inseparables con- 
demned.” 


What Never Happened. By Boris Savinkov. 
Knopf. 448 pp. $1.60. 


A thrilling tale of the Russian revolution by a 
terrorist, Boris Savinkow, who wrote in Russia 
under the pseudonym of “Ropshin.” This story 
fully explains the curious psychology of a group 
of people, who while normal in many respects, be- 
lieve that high ideals can be worked out through 
murder. Savinkov is said to have been implicated 
in the assassinations of Grand Duke Sergius and 
Von Plehve. He was condemned to death, but 
escaped through Switzerland to France. Later, 
he was made Minister of War by Kerensky. Like 


The " Promise of ‘the Air. By Algernon Blackwell. 
Dutton. 279 pp. i. 





many Russian terrorists, he has spent some time 
in America. The book seems to be a record of 


‘many of the events of his life. 


The Way Out. By Emerson Hough. Apple- 
ton. 312 pp. $1.50. 

A romance of the Cumberlands that deals with 
the regeneration of a native mountaineer, David 
Joslin, and his missionary work among the people 
of his community. The character sketches of the 
mountaineers are extremely well done, especially 
those of the women. 


My Mother and I. 
millan, 169 pp. $1. 

The author of this story is a Polish Jewess who 
came to this country from a small Russian-Polish 
town when she was two and one-half years old. 
Her family settled in the ghetto of a city of the 
Middle West, and the little girl entered an 
American school in a few years. She has written 
with great feeling and sympathy the story of her 
Americanization and of her growing love and 
loyalty for her adopted country. Theodore 
Roosevelt commends her narrative as “really 
noteworthy and profoundly touching.” It shows 
us that we must never permit the existence again 
in our large cities of segregated non-English- 
speaking groups: we must make all emigrants 
American as speedily as possible. 


By E. G. Stern. Mac- 


Teepee Neighbors. By Grave Coolidge. The 
Four Seas Co. 225 pp. $1.50. 


Twenty-nine vivid tales of Indian life written 
by a young woman who is married to a full- 
blooded Arapahoe, and who has spent nearly all 
her life among the Indians, working for their 
welfare. The stories are mostly in minors, plain- 
tive snatches of Indian psychology, hintings of 
the glory of a life that lies within the shadows of 
the past. Several of the tales are about Indian 
babies and their mothers on the reservations. 
They are written with literary skill, the restraint 
of the true artist, and the insight of one who has 
seen into the hearts of men and women. Two of 
the tales, “Mothers” and “Gifts,” reveal the 
author’s rare power of story-telling and the beau- 
tiful side of the Indian character at their best. 
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VACATION BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


| Wessel manly, patriotic boy will want “The 
Boys’ Book of Scouts,” by Percy K. Fitzhugh, 
for vacation reading: The stories in this volume 
tell of the famous and intrepid deeds of the men 
who made United States history and added new 
stars to the flag, of the exploits of Crockett, Sam 
Houston, Kit Carson, Cody, Boone, Lewis and 
Clark, Joseph the Nez Perce, Custer, and many 
others. 

“A Life of Robert E. Lee for Boys and Girls,” 
by J. G. Hamilton and Mary Hamilton, written 
for North and South alike, has been prepared for 
juveniles in the hope of obliterating sectional dif- 
ferences. The author is Professor of History in 
the University of North Carolina. 

Every boy likes to read of life on the great 
plains of the West years ago. “A Boy on the 
Plains and in the Rockies,”® by William A. Greer, 
relates the experiences of Billie Brown, a boy 
who crossed the plains from Iowa to Pike’s Peak 
and back with his father in 1860 with ox teams 
and mules. Afterwards Billie’s father enlisted in 
the Civil War and Billie went along as a drum- 
mer boy. The author is a native of Iowa. 

In “The Island of Appledore’* Adair Aldon 
tells an adventure story whose action is placed 
on an island just off the Massachusetts coast in 
the months preceding the declaration of war by 
the United States. It is a book of thrills and sur- 
prises that will make every boy’s heart beat faster 
and probably make him anxious to enlist in the 
navy. 

A book of tales for small boys who demand 
daily stories from their fathers, “When Daddy 
Was a Boy,’ by Thomas Wood Parry, contains 
thirty-three illustrated stories of the adventures 
of one small boy who had an old black mammy 


and pickaninnies to play with on a southern farm. 

An ever-popular children’s classic, “The Little 
Lame Prince,”® by Miss Mulock, comes in a new 
illustrated edition. This is a story book that 
every child should have, as it helps to awaken 
the creative imagination and adjusts the illusions 
of childhood to the realities of a grown-up’s 
world. 

“The Foundling Prince and Other Tales” is a 
collection of fairy tales adapted and translated 
from the Rumanian of Petre Ispirescu by Julia 
Collier Harris and Rea Ipcar. Ispirescu is the 
author of stories of the Rumanian peasants and of 
Rumanian tales and legends which were gathered 
directly from the mouths of the people, also other 
works of fiction and an unpublished history of 
the Turko-Russian war. Death overtook this 
gifted son of Rumania while he was working on 
this volume in November, 1887. These fairy tales 
are as scintillating and seductive as the ‘“Ara- 
bian Nights.” They picture the Rumanian peas- 
ant in his child-like simplicity and are overlaid 
with Oriental opulence of imagery. 

“Winona’s War Farm,” by Margaret Widde- 
mer, is the third volume of the “Camp Fire Se- 
ries,” the previous volumes of which are: 
“Winona of the Camp Fire” and “Winona of 
Camp Karomya.” It tells the story of the useful 
war work done by Camp Fire Girls and Boy 
Scouts. The illustrations are by Harriet Roose- 
velt Richards. 

For very little girls there is a story book printed 
in large type, “Polly’s Garden,” with illustra- 
tions by Willy Pogany. Polly is a little girl who 
lives in a dull old village, but who saw beautiful 
things in her heart and loved to make them come 
true for her friends and neighbors. 





EDUCATION 


The Undergraduate and His College. By 
Frederick P. Keppel. Houghton Mifflin Co. 374 


pp. $1.60. 

A searching study of the merits and demerits 
of the present college system by the Dean of the 
College of Columbia University. The introduc- 
tion pictures the development of the American 
college from its beginnings up to the present-day 
type. Seven chapters are concerned with “The 
Student and the College,” four with “The Col- 
lege and the Student.” Dean Keppel believes 
that if the same proportion of young men in 


“The Boys’ Book of Scouts.” By Percy K. Fitz 
Hugh, Crowell. 317 pp. $1.25. 
“A Life of Robert E. Lee for Boys and Girls.” By 
Ag Hamilton and Mary Hamilton. Houghton Mifflin. 
pp. <a 

5A Boy on the Plains and in the Rockies.” By 
William A. Greet. Goran Press. 172 pp. $1. 

“The Island of Appledore.” By Adair Aldon. Mac- 
millan. 211 pp. $1.25. 

5“When Daddy Was a Boy.” By Thomas Wood Parry. 
Little Brown. 280 pp. $1.25. 

“The Little Lame Prince.” By Miss Mulock. Lip- 
pincott. 144 pp. 50c. 

™The Foundling Prince and Other Tales.” By Julia 
Kyer ae and Rea Ipcai. Houghton, Miflin. 284 
pp. . 





Germany had been given the identical training 
afforded by our colleges, the German people 
would not be enduring an absolutism that is soul- 
crushing and tyrannical. He shows how we have 
skimmed the edge of failure in our attempt to 
bring unity and strength out of diverse racial 
material, and that our colleges must take up this 
task to maintain our essential democracy. It is 
a book so simply phrased and sympathetic that it 
will reach the heart of the undergraduate and 
touch him with the fire of academic zeal, and one 
of incomparable usefulness to the teacher or 
parent who wishes to be clear-minded on the 
problems of college life. 


The American College. Intro. by William 
H. Crawford. Holt. 194 pp. $1.25. 


An arresting, comprehensive series of papers 
by various college presidents, dvans and pro- 
fessors who discuss the status, achievements, 
progress and probable future of the American 
college. They were read at the Conference on 
the American College held on the occasion of the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Allegheny College, and present 
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a most comprehensive summary of the thought 
that animates the American college. Dean Has- 
kins, in “The Place of the Newer Humanities in 
the College Curriculum,” calls attention to the 
deficiency in our knowledge of economic condi- 
tions that shape international policies and points 
out that colleges must take the lead in forming 
public opinion in regard to international matters. 
He also says that the first duty of the American 
college is to make its students intellectually keen 
about something and that the social sciences make 
an appeal to the student that the colleges cannot 
afford to disregard. John Finley, in “The Pres- 
ent Status and Probable Future of the College in 
the East,” presents most brilliantly the future of 
the colleges, which must weave into the curicula 
the new human uses of the world which add to 
the race’s consciousness. President William T. 
Slocum writes in “The Present Status and the 
Probable Future of the College in the West” of 
seven colleges, so admirably located as to be 
centers of large and commanding influence. 
These are Beloit, Carleton, Colorado, Grinnell, 
Oberlin, Pomona and Whitman Colleges. 


The Advanced Montessori Method. By 
Dr. Maria Montessori. Stokes. 2 vols. II]. Per 
set $3.80; single vol., $2. 

The history of education shows how invariably 
it tends to become a mechanical process, and edu- 
cators, from the effect of routine, machines, that 
are unable to infuse the vital spark into their 
teachings. From time to time individuals appear, 
such as Froebe] and Madame Maria Montessori, 
who lead us back to rational and natural means 
of imparting knowledge, who provide easy ave- 
nues for the development of the hidden wisdom 
that lies as a seed unfertilized by the sun in the 
mind of every normal child. 


In these volumes the regular Montessori method 
is adapted to older children of. primary age. 
“Spontaneous Activity in Education,” translated 
from the Italian by Florence Simmonds, treats of 
the theory of education and of a method which 
leaves the young spiritually free for creative 
nature to develop—a method that shows how our 
ideas are impressed upon the plastic natures of 
the young, and one that tells us how to realize 
the idea of liberty in our lives and in the lives of 
our children, particularly as regards their edu- 
cation. The accompanying volume, “The Montes- 
sori Elementary Material,” translated from the 
Italian by Arthur Livingston, in the original; pre- 
sents the theory and the actual directions accom- 
panied by illustrations for the teaching of Italian 
grammar, Italian reading and Italian metrics to 
very young pupils. The approximate English 
material for the carrying on of the identical 
teaching in English has been provided by the 
translator and his. assistants. 


The Woman Voter’s Manual. By S. E. For- 
man and Marjorie Shuler. Introduction by Carrie 
Chapman Catt. Century Co. 180 pp. $1. 

A handbook every woman voter or prospective 
woman voter should read. It explains the ma- 
chinery of the law, the intricacies of government, 
the way to cast a ballot, the history of political 
parties and the knowledge required for voting 
intelligently. Especially for the voters of New 
York there is a digest of the election laws of 
the State. In the preface Mrs. Catt writes that 
there must never be a Woman’s Party. “Human 
needs are group needs, family needs, needs of in- 
dustrial units.’ Women must vote as human 
beings moving forward into a new democracy 
with its “larger questions and its finer, surer 
answers.” 


DESCRIPTIONS OF AMERICAN SCENERY 
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OLD WINDMILL AT CATAUMET, CAPE COD 


(From sketch by Louis H. Ruyl for “Cape Cod: 
New and Old’’) 





Cape Cod: New and Old. By Agnes Ed- 
wards. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 239 pp. 
Ill. $2. 

Miss Edwards’ essays make charming reading 
and have the advantage over earlier Cape Cod 
sketches in their allusions to the more modern 
aspects of summer life on the Cape, notably the 
changes brought about by the building of the 
canal. There are descriptions of every Cape Cod 
neighborhood, from Bourne and Sandwich to 
Provincetown. Mr. Ruyl’s drawings add to the 
attractiveness of the book. 


Historic Mackinac. By Edwin O. Wood. 
Macmillan. Vol. I. 697 pp. Ill. Vol. II. 773 
pp. Ill. $12.50 per set. 


Summer visitors to Mackinac Island will find 
in Mr. Wood’s portly volumes accounts of prac- 
tically every historical phase through which the 
island has passed. In three centuries the flags 
of three nations—France, England, and_ the 
United States—have floated over the Mackinac 
country, and few spots in North America are 
more replete with historic interest. Mr. Wood, 
as president of the Michigan Historical Commis- 
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sion and vice-president of the Mackinac Island 
State Park Commission, besides being an enthu- 
siastic student of northern Michigan history, has 
been especially active in all efforts to preserve 
material relating to the early history of the 
Great Lakes country. A map of Mackinac Island 
was made especially for this work. 


Tenting Tp-Night. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. Houghton, Mifflin. 188 pp. Ill. $1.75. 
Readers should be warned not to infer from 


the title of Mrs. Rinehart’s last book that it has 
anything to do with military camp-grounds -or 
war in any form. It is really, as its sub-title in- 
dicates, “A chronicle of sport and adventures in 
Glacier Park and the Cascade Mountains.” Mrs. 
Rinehart crossed the Cascade Range in Washing- 
ton by a new trail, fishing and hunting along the 
route, most of the traveling being done on horse- 
back. Her account of this journey will be the 
means of introducing many Eastern readers to 
the scenic wonders of our Western mountains. 
The illustrations are from photographs. 





MODERN 


The Romance of Commerce. By H. Gor- 
don Selfridge. John Lane Company. 422 pp. $3. 

Mr. Selfridge has succeeded in covering a very 
wide field in an entertaining way. While avoid- 
ing the pose and disclaiming the authority of the 
historian, he has really told the history of the 
modern world on the side of trade expansion, 
showing how commerce has gone hand in hand 
with the true progress of mankind, building up 
after the wars of dynasties had torn down. There 
is as much romance in this phase of the world’s 
history as there is in the strife of rulers and the 
quarrels of nations. Mr. Selfridge may well 
write with enthusiasm of the great merchants of 
the past. In his own career he typifies as fully 
as any man of our time the romance of modern 
commerce. Born in Wisconsin sixty years ago, 
he became as a young man first an employee and 
later manager of the leading Chicago department 
store. About ten years ago he founded the busi- 
ness of Selfridge & Company, Ltd., in London, 
now known as perhaps the greatest enterprise of 
its kind in Europe. His book is illustrated from 
rare prints of his own collection. 


A Social History of the American Family. 
By Arthur W. Calhoun. Arthur H. Clark Co. 
Vol. I., 348 pp., $5. Vol. IL, 390 pp., $5. 


In Dr. Calhoun’s first volume he presents the 
Colonial family as a property institution, domi- 
nated by middle-class standards and operating as 
an agency of social control in the midst of an 
order governed by the interests of an aristocracy 
which shaped religion and education. The second 
volume covers the period from independence to 
the Civil War under five main headings: “The 
Influence of Pioneering and the Frontier,” “The 
Rise of Factory Cities,” “The Growth of Luxury 
and Extravagance,” “The Culmination of the 
Slavery Régime,” and “The Conclusion of the 
Civil War.” The writer makes it clear that all 
the problems of family disintegration or perver- 
sion that have alarmed this generation were pres- 


ent in some degree before the Civil War. 


HISTORY 


The Expansion of Europe. By Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott. Henry Holt and Company. 
Vol. I. 512 pp. Ill. Vol. Il. 463 pp. II. 
$6.50 per set. 


Professor Abbott’s survey of the past five hun- 
dred years of human progress is much more than 
a history of Europe in the old and familiar sense. 
The author has, in ‘the first place, correlated the 
social, economic, and intellectual development of 
European peoples with their political affairs. 
Then he has included in his story what has hap- 
pened among the peoples of Eastern Europe and 
what has been done by Europeans beyond the sea. 
His main effort throughout the work has been ta 
show how the factors and conditions of modern 
life originated and developed in European 
thought and practice. His book is really a review 
of the development of science, invention, and 
advancing standards of human comfort. In 
short, it is a real history of civilization. 


The New International Year Book. 1917. 
Editor, Frank Moore Colby. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
797 pp. Ill. $5. 


“The International Year Book” for 1917, the 
eleventh in the new series, is altogether unique 
so far as its American material is concerned in 
that it covers the entry of the United States into 
the World War. That great fact colors the con- 
tents of the volume from cover to cover. It is 
not merely in the accounts of the event itself that 
the Year Book becomes a war book, but in all the 
articles relating to the effect of the war on indus- 
try, agriculture, education, and every form of 
economic activity the reader gets a sense of a 
wholly new encyclopedia, one that makes all pre- 
ceding issues of the series seem obsolete. This is 
not to say, of course, that general information is 
in any way minimized or excluded from the Year 
Book. On the contrary, there are a large number 
of articles on topics not directly related to the 
war, and in range of subjects this volume does 
not suffer in any respect by comparison with its 
predecessors. 














FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—THE TAX-EXEMPT BOND FEATURE OF 
THE PRESENT INVESTMENT MARKET 


HE speedy marketing of $50,000,000 

Federal Farm Loan 5 per cent. bonds 
in May, directly after the third Liberty 
Loan campaign ended, the subsequent rise to 
par in New York city 4% per cents from 
around 93 and the inauguration of further 
‘tax legislation by Congress in a form that 
will penalize the taxable security and place 
a premium on non-taxables, forms an in- 
teresting and highly significant chapter in 
this season’s financial history. 

Starting with the Federal Farm Loan 
bonds, we find how great the factor of tax 
exemption is to be in the future considera- 
tion of the investor, even where his surplus 
for investment is moderate in amount. In 
1917 a syndicate offered, and sold after a 
rather long campaign, about $40,000,000 of 
these bonds bearing 41% per cent. interest, 
at a price of 10114. Following this the 
market for all securities slumped badly. New 
York City issues dropped to a point where 
the average return on them was 434 per cent., 
with a few approaching a 5 per cent. basis. 

Agitation against farm loans by the Gov- 
ernment developed in quarters where the 
competition hurt. The sale of further Fed- 
eral Farm Loan bonds practically stopped. 
Meanwhile, the Government began to pur- 
chase these bonds, taking during the winter 
and spring over $50,000,000. In all it has 
bought about $65,000,000 since the farm- 
loan bill was passed last year. Owing to 
market conditions it was found undesirable 
to offer these bonds to the public at the 
former rate of 414 per cent. They were, 
therefore, placed on the market as 5s and 
at 101, giving a yield of 4.75 per cent., if 
taken up in 1923 under the option, or nearly 
5 per cent., if carried to maturity in 1938. 

While the distributing campaign was 
under way it became apparent that the enor- 
mous war expenditures of the Government 
would demand a larger volume of taxation 
even than had been developed under the 
1917 revenue bill and that all issues free of 
federal and State taxes would be in great 
demand. ‘The supply of such bonds being 
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curtailed by the Capital Issues Committee, 
which is limiting all municipal and State 
authorizations to war essential work, the 
market was rapidly becoming bare of them. 
It was primarily the freedom of the Federal 
Farm Loan bonds from taxes, and secon- 
darily, the patriotic and essential character 
to which their proceeds were turned that 
gave them such vogue. If there had been 
the necessity for selling more bonds an un- 
limited quantity could probably have been 
placed. It has been decided, however, to 
withhold further offerings until after the 
next Liberty Loan is completed next fall. 
Under the original character of the federal 
tax laws the investor of moderate means 
would have been very little influenced by 
the tax-exempt bond feature. The tax on 
his corporation dividends was paid for him 
and so was the normal tax on the interest 
of most of his bonds. As the normal tax 
grew in size his attitude began to change. 
Analyzing his income-tax bill for 1918, he 
realized some slight advantage in owning a 
considerable proportion of the two Liberty 
Loans and other tax-free securities. Still, 
with the high return available from indus- 
trial preferred stocks, foreign government 
bonds, short-term notes, and junior railroad 
and industrial bonds he could afford to carry 
them and yet be a gainer in net income over 
the individual who limited himself to the tax- 
free 4.75 to 5.00 income-netting securities. 
The situation is now changing. Those 
who purchased the Federal Farm Loan 
bonds in May and June or the New York 
City issues foresaw the trend of the times 
and anticipated them. Early last month, 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo wrote 
to Chairman Kitchin of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House urging that 
$8,000,000,000 of taxes be raised in the fiscal 
year 1919, representing one-third of the 
probable Government expenditures for that 
period. This meant that, whereas approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 had been assembled 
in taxes for the fiscal year 1918 a double 
amount would be subsequently required to 
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keep the proportion between loans and taxes 
equitable and that practically all of the ad- 
ditional $4,000,000,000 must come from in- 


dividual incomes and excess or war profits. 


Taxing the “Unearned Increment” 


It is too early to suggest what the rate 
of taxation on incomes from, say, $2000 up 
to $10,000 or $12,000 may be. Little doubt 
remains that the normal tax will be greatly 
enlarged and may be consolidated with the 
present additional taxes applying above 
$6000. The individuals, therefore, with in- 
comes ranging from $3000 to $6000—and 
they constitute the largest factor numerically 
in the tax scheme—will very probably have 
to pay to the Government a year from now 
at least twice the amount they have just 
paid, and perhaps more. If, therefore, the 
unearned portion of their income is 15 to 
20 per cent. of entire income and is derived 
from the return on taxable securities net 
income will be much influenced by the factor 
of a preponderance of non-taxables in their 
portfolios. This applies with greater force 
to the individuals whose income is all “un- 
earned” and who, in the last bill, were given 
an unfair preference in the matter of normal 
tax. This discrimination is now to be re- 
moved and the “unearned increment”’ taxed 
with more weight than the income gained 
from bodily or mental effort. 

To indicate the trend that portion of 
Secretary McAdoo’s letter to Mr. Kitchin 
dealing with the normal tax had best be 
quoted. It is as follows: 


There should be a substantial increase in the 
normal income-tax rate, and a higher tax should 
be levied upon so-called unearned than on earned 
incomes. Income derived from Liberty Bonds 
would be exempt from this taxation, and the re- 
turns between income from Liberty Bonds and the 
income from other securities would be readjusted 
without increasing the rate of interest on Liberty 
Bonds. It would not tax the patriotic purchasers 
of Liberty Bonds on their holdings, but it would 
weigh heavily on the shirkers who have not 
bought them. It would make the return on Lib- 
erty Bonds compare favorably with the return 
from other securities. It would give the govern- 
ment bonds an essential and necessary advantage 
over those of corporate borrowers and would very 
greatly decrease the relative advantage which 
State and municipal bonds now enjoy through the 
total exemption which they carry. 


The Liberty 3%4s were made tax-free. 
The advantage of this to persons of very 
large incomes has been illustrated in these 
articles. The practical effect has been shown 
by the price of about par for the bonds when 


the 4s were at 93 last month and the new 
4\%s were below 95, The second 4s were 
exempted only from the normal tax, though 
the interest on $5000 face value was made 
tree from all additional taxes. This pro- 
vision also applied to the 4%s. It is quite 
probable that had holders of the 3%s re- 
alized the degree to which taxation was to 
be pushed in the next year they might not 
have converted so freely. In all $550,000,- 
000 of the bonds were exchanged into the 
taxable 4s though mostly by holders of small 
units. The suggestion that the normal tax 
rate was to be radically revised immediately 
rallied the 4s and the 414s two points and 
added nearly $9,000,000,000 governments 
to a previously limited supply of bonds with 
sufficient tax exemption to make it worth 
while for the average investor to buy. them. 

There seems to be no definite government 
policy of taxation as it applies to securities. 
The present arrangement is one of expedi- 
ency rather than of instituting a principle 
that shall underlie future issues of federal, 
State or Government bonds. Its purpose is 
one of stabilization of price and interest rate. 
Occasionally it is rumored that such bonds 
will be taxed, as there is already a great mass, 
running into the billions, of debt of Govern- 
ment, other political divisions, charitable 
organizations, etc., that should contribute to 
the public revenue. Whatever is done even- 
tually will not be retroactive. Taxes will be 
an important item in the budget of every 
American earning over $1000 in the next 
twenty years. Consequently, the tax-exempt 
bond will steadily increase its premium over 
taxables. This is to the advantage of all 
municipal, State, county and district bonds 
now on the market. 

Under such circumstances it would be 
most natural to expect a large amount of 
municipals to be created. Municipalities of 
good credit could borrow now to better ad- 
vantage than at any time since the United 
States went into the war and their position 
as borrower is potentially improving. The 
check, however, is in the understanding be- 
tween Government and the municipalities, as 
well as between it and the States, that the 
market for all capital supplies shall be domi- 
nated by the former so long as the war lasts. 
So the creation of new municipals will be 
small. On the other hand there will undoubt- 
edly be periodic offerings of certain forms of 
tax-free bonds, as the necessity arises for de- 
velopment that will add to the productivity 
of the country. 
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No. 947. SOME SUGGESTIONS 


I have a little money to invest after having bought 
my quota of Liberty Bonds and would like to have you 
suggest a list of about eight issues affording as high a 
yield as you think consistent with safety. Please give 
me the present price, date of maturity, yield, and 
whether the-company pays the normal income tax. 
am also enclosing a list of bonds and stocks in regard 
to which I would like to havé some information and 
on which I would like to have you express your general 
opinion. 


First of all to suggest a few long-term bonds 
which seem to us to be reasonable purchases for 
investment at their current market prices. 

Utah Power & Light First Mortgage 5 per 
cents due in 1944, present price about 8214, yield 
approximately 6.30 per cent. 

Western Union Telegraph Collateral Trust 5 
per cents due in 1938, present price about 93, 
yield approximately 5.60 per cent. 

Interborough Rapid Transit First & Refunding 
5 per cents due in 1966, present price about 82, 
yield approximately 5.95 per cent. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance 5 per cents due in 
1936, present price about 91, yield approximately 
5.80 per cent. 

Baltimore & Ohio First Mortgage 4 per cents 
due in 1948, present price about 78, yield ap- 
proximately 5.60 per cent. 

Canada Southern Guaranteed Consolidated 5 
per cents due in 1962, present price about 91, 
yield approximately 5.50 per cent. 

Kansas City Terminal First Mortgage 4 per 
cents due in 1960, present price about 761%, yield 
approximately 5.40 per cent. 

Cleveland Short Line First Mortgage Guaran- 
teed 414 per cents Cue in 1961, present price about 
87, yield approximately 5.20 per cent. 

Southern Pacific Convertible 4 per cents due 
in 1929, present price about 7934, yield approxi- 
mately 6.60 per cent. 

In the cases of the Baltimore & Ohio, Kansas 
City Terminzl, Cleveland Short Line, and South- 
ern Pacific bonds in the foregoing list the issu- 
ing companies covenant to pay the normal Fed- 
eral income tax up to 2 per cent. 

To indicate the approximate present prices 
and yields of the securities in your own list: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Adjustment Mort- 
gage 4 per cents, present price about 77, yield 
approximately 5.20 per cent. 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line 5 per cents, pres- 
sent price about 93, yield approximately 5.50 per 
cent. 

Lexington & Eastern 5 per cents, present price 
about 96, yield approximately 5.25 per cent. 

Bethlehem Steel First Mortgage 5 per cents, 
present price about 97, yield approximately 5.45 
per cent. 

Bethlehem Steel First & Refunding 5 per cents, 
present price about 91, yield approximately 5.70 
per cent. 

Bethlehem Steel Purchase Money & Improve- 
ment 5 per cents, present price about 82, yield 
approximately 6.95 per cent. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. common stock, 
present price about 4214 (par value $50 a share), 
yield approximately 7.20 per cent. 


Corn Products Refining preferred, present price 
about 99, yield approximately 7.05 per cent. 

Sears-Roebuck common stock, present price 
about 143, yield approximately 5.60 per cent. 

American Telephone & Telegraph stock, pres- 
ent price about 99, yield approximately 8.05 per 
cent. 

Union Pacific common stock, present price about 
124, yield approximately 8 per cent. 

Of the various bonds in your list marked for 
information in respect to the Income Tax, we 
find that only in the case of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Adjustment Mortgage 4 per 
cents, the three Bethlehem ‘Steel bonds, the 
American Cotton Oil 5 per cents, and Cuban- 
American Sugar 6 per cents do the issuing com- 
panies covenant to pay the normal tax. 

The Cuban-American Sugar Company is among 
the few exceptions to the rule that this covenant 
covers the normal tax only up to 2 per cent. 
In other words, this company covenants to pay 
the tax up to the 4 per cent provided by the 
amended law of 1917. 

The Federal Income Tax Law does not con- 
template the taxing of income derived from 
dividends on stocks except as such income may 
be sufficiently large to subject the stock-holder 
to the so-called super tax. 

Taken as a whole, the list of securities which 
you have under consideration seems to us to be 
of high average investment quality, even as to 
the stocks. It seems to us, moreover, to illus- 
trate excellent diversification and in most re- 
spects, if not all respects, to be a list which 
should prove satisfactory, either to hold indefi- 
nitely for income or for a reasonable amount of 
trading. If, however, your investment is to be 
as large as such a list would ordinarily suggest 
it seems to us that it might be advisable for 
you to put in a few short term issues other than 
the Anglo-French 5 per cents and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 5% per 
cents. In the short term category Bethlehem 
Steel, Delaware & Hudson, and Great Northern 
5 per cent notes strike us as being reasonable 
purchases at current prices to yield better than 
6 per cent. 


No. 948. FRISCO ADJUSTMENT BONDS 


What do you think of St. Louis & San Francisco 
Adjustment Mortgage 6 per cent bonds? 


We have always thought pretty well of these 
bonds as semi-speculative or semi-investment se- 
curities of their type. They appear to have more 
or less promise, especially considering the rela- 
tively low price at which they continue to be 
quoted in the open market. The net earnings 
of the company, we believe, are sufficient, not only 
to cover the interest on these Adjustment Mort- 
gage 6 per cents, but also upon an issue of about 
the same amount of Income 6 per cent Bonds, 
whose claim upon earnings is junior to that of 
the Adjustment 6 per cents. And, as you may 
probably know, the position of the road in respect 
to net earnings is practically guaranteed by the 
Federal Government under the railroad compen- 
sation plan for the duration of the war and for 
twenty-one months thereafter at least. 
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